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PREFACE. 


HE manifestation of increased interest, among educators, upon 

the subject of civil government, and the fact that no text book 

has been published adapted to the wants of pupils in this state, have 
led to the preparation of this volume. 

As the happiness and prosperity of the citizen depend, in many 
respects, upon his understanding of the civil relations which exist 
between himself and the state, and of the restraints growing out of the 
nature of citizenship, a familiarity with this subject is of the utmost 
importance to every person. The illiterate as well as the erudite, are 
equally amenable to the laws, have the same civil and political 
rights, owe the state the same duties, and need the same education 
in the principles of government. 

That every person should acquire a political education is not 
only a matter of individual importance, but the welfare of the state, 
and of every community, will suffer to the extent that its inhabitants 
are not fitted for self-government. A preparation for citizenship 
should be an essential part of every education, however limited, 
and our common schools should all be required to furnish instruc- 
tion, upon this subject, to every pupil who attends. 

Not only is it wrong that a large portion of those who are 
citizens and exercise the political franchise, are in great ignorance 
of the nature of civil and political rights and duties, but an 
anomaly exists, apparently, in the fact that the people are expected 
to obey laws the meaning of whichthey have never been taught; to be 
good citizens when they have had no chance to learn of the duties 
and obligations of citizenship ; and to respect and support a gov- 
ernment of which they are ignorant, and with the privileges and 
workings of which there has been but iittle opportunity to become 
acquainted. And the government may, for political transgressions. 


deprive them of liberty, and impose fines that will divest them of 
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property. Furthermore, because of a lack of information as to our 
civil and political institutions, they may be rendered ineligible to 
honors and live insensible of opportunities for happiness and gain. 
It seems unnatural that a system of popular education should so 
long have existed, wherein was ignored, instruction in such import- 
ant thing as the principles and duties of citizenship, and the 
organic and distinctive features of the government under which 
we live. 

Any curriculum that does not give a place to civil government 
is radically defective, and quite as fully so is the one that makes it 
a senior year, or an advanced high school study. As a large por- 
tion of those who enter the common schools, instead of completing 
their course go no farther than the sixth or seventh year, to give the 
fullest opportunity to the greatest number, the place for this study 
is in one of the grammar grades. Nothing can be more evident 


than the folly of placing a study so simple, of such general import- | 


ance, and such practical benefit to every person, as civics, after 
Latin, the higher mathematics, and the speculative sciences, where 
but a small percentage of the children ever advance far enougn to 
learn anything of it. 

The importance of a more widespread teaching of this subject in 
the'common schools comes to us forcibly when we reflect that they 
have been instituted for the benefit of the many rather than the few, 
and that the prime object for which they exist is to furnish boys 
and girls a knowledge of the essential things of life, rather than to 
send into the world a distinctive class of highly educated men and 
women. It is not so much that the schools assist in culturing the 
boys for future statesmen, but that they dispel from the masses that 
ignorance which is always dangerous to both the individual and 
the state, and in advance of all other aspirations, inspire them to 
be wise, patriotic, and successful citizens, in preference to being 
crafty politicians, successful office seekers, or capable rulers. 

The synthetic plan has been adopted in the preparation of this 
book. After an explanation of the need of rulers, and the mean- 
ing of some of the primary terms which are a part of the language 
of the science, the different political divisions are taken up in 
order; going forward from those which are nearest the people, 
fundamental, and most easily understood, progressively to the 
complete scheme of government set forth in the national constitution. 


And the whole is treated as briefly as is prudent in a study of so 
much importance. 


| 
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This work deals principally with the state government and the 
included local institutions, because the citizen comes in contact 
with them in more ways, is affected by them in more instances, and in 
them there is more to be learned of the principles of civil science, than 
by a study of the general government. Such a course has also the 
advantage of being preparatory, for the national constitution is 
predicated upon the existence of states, and to study it properly, 
their functions must be explained before the perfect plan of the fed- 
eral government can be comprehended by the pupil. The state 
makes laws and state officers enforce and administer them; it says 
who may vote and even federa! elections are held by state authority; 
it prescribes the rights of property, defines personal rights, and de- 


‘erees the punishment for crime where the law has been violated. In- 


deed the functions of state and local governments so nearly cover 
all the points between the citizen and the ruling powers, that, by di- 
rect contact, one would hardly ever know that there was a general 


- government, or federal officers of any kind. Hence it is, that the © 
_ study of the national government initially, is illogical, and is at- 
tended with difficulties which retard progress, and stint the pupil’s 


comprehension. of the subject. . On the other hand, the plan of first 
mastering the rudiments of government, as exhibited in local insti- 
tutions, and gradually expanding our ideas, through familiar local 
instances of their application, leads up to the national constitution 
in such a manner that there is a clear concept of the whole fabric. 
In fact there will be so little in the latter that is new in principle, 
that it can be gone over with much more rapidity, and a more per- 
manent idea of it can be gained, than when the study has not been 
preceded by such a preparation. 

In view of the fact that this subject may be taken up by pupils 
not far advanced, an endeavor has been made to adapt the work to 
elementary instruction, both in style and matter. There is nothing 
in the science that, to explain, requires more than the every day 
language of conversation, and there is no apparent reason why, 
with such simplified illustrations as are given, the work is‘not within 
the comprehension of every youth who is ready for the study of 
history. One aim has been to furnish a work that can be used in 
the country schools, where pupils have been deprived of an oppor- 
tunity to gain a knowledge of this science, because they would be 
compelled to use advanced and comprehensive text books, prepared 
for high school and college work. 
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While the design of the work is for a school book, it is recom- 
mended as a family work and for the general reader, as well. By 
consulting its pages those who have had no opportunity to study the 
subject of civics may familiarize themselves with the workings of 
the government and the duties of citizenship. Within it there is a 
vast amount of information, some part of which the citizen will have 
occasion to consider nearly every day of his existence. 

Originality of matter is not-claimed for all parts of this book. 
In stating facts the language of public documents, commentaries 
treatises and other sources of information has often been adopted, 
and parts of the works of A. W. Young, published several years 
ago, have been freely copied, where the subject matter was appro- 
priate. 

The political sayings at the end of each chapter are trite expres- 
sions, generally illustrating the text, and are calculated to inspire 
the pupil with patriotism. They should be memorized, and the sen- 
timents may be discussed as an aid in arriving at a clear under- 
standing of their meaning. 

Questions are given to serve as a guide to the pupil in the prep- 
aration of his lessons, rather than for teacher’s class use, for as.a 
rule it is better for the teacher to frame his own questions. 

The research questions are designed to furnish the pupil with 
incentives to investigation and food for independent thought. The 
topical outlines will enable those who prefer to do so to follow this 
method of recitation. 

The author does not flatter himself that the book is perfect, yet 
he believes that in it there is enough of merit to entitle it to a favor- 
able reception, and its destiny is left to the discerning public. 
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CHARTER: 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Government.—In a general sense, government signifies 
the direction, regulation, or control which one thing has over an- 
other. The word govern is derived from a Latin word which 
means to guide, direct, or control. When applied to persons, 
government means the exercise of authority by one or more 
over others, in controlling or regulating their behavior. 


Home Government.—Children first find themselves subject 
to family government. Ifa child were always given its own 
way, it could act as it chose, without restraint or control, 
except as guided by its own reason. But as reason in the 


child is imperfect from its want of age and experience, it is 


necessary for a parent to give directions to his children for the 
regulation of their demeanor. He commands what they are to 
do, and forbids what they are not to do. In giving these 
rules of conduct and causing them to be obeyed, he is said to 
govern his family. This species of control is called the home 
government. Its object isto benefit the children, to keep them 
from danger and wrong doing, and lead them to establish hab- 
its that will make them useful men and women. 

Social Traits—The family government arises largely 
from the relations of its members with each other, but there is 
a broader species of government, growing out of the relations 
of members of each family to those of other families. Man is 
fond of society, and, as is demonstrated by writers upon the 
subject, is neither capable of living alone, nor has the courage 
todo so. ‘Thecreator intended that mankind should live to- 
gether. He gave them a desire so to live, and made their 
happiness depend, in a great measure, upon their being in 
each other’s company. ‘They have always formed themselves 
into tribes and communities, and dwelt in close relation to 
each other. 

Civil Society.—A number of persons meeting together for 


a purpose may be called a society; as, the friends of temper- 
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ance, when associated for the purpose of promoting its wel- 
fare, are called a temperance society. But a social society 
differs from what is understood by czvz/ society. As it is im- 
possible for the whole race of mankind to be united and gov- 
erned as one great body, it must necessarily divide into many 
groups, and form separate divisions called states, and nations, 
or countries, entirely independent of each other. The people 
of each division, thus united for the purpose of government, 
under their own written rules and regulations are termed a 
civil society. ‘The word civil is used because it means pertain- 
ing to a state or government. 


The term civil society does not apply to every group or 
race of people. The Indians had certain rules and customs 
which they observed, but their rules were not written ; and, as 
these people were savage and unlearned, they were called 
uncivilized, aud did not properly form civil communities. 
Civil society can be said to exist only where the people are in 
a civilized state, or state of social improvement; that is, have 
refinement in manners and strive for growth in knowledge. 
Where the people of a country enjoy the benefits of learning, 
and the means of improving their social condition, or of mak- 
ing themselves more comfortable or happy, they are called 
civilized. \ 

Citizens.—Each member of a state or community is called 
a citizen. In early times the people frequently formed gov- 
ernments, aud those who lived within the territory they em- 
braced became members of them. But governments now - 
exist in nearly the entire world, and by birth children become 
citizens of the country in which they live. People also become 
members of a government by choice, when they take up their 
residence in its territory, and exercise the privileges of citizen- 
ship. 


Civil Government.—When a number of people dwell to- 
gether as a civil society, in one civil division, such as a state, 
or a nation, it is necessary that they have definite rules of civil 
conduct; that is, rules to guide and control their actions 
toward each other as citizens, in order that peace and good 
order in the civil society may be preserved, and to secure to 
each person the free enjoyment of his rights. /The control of 
such a civil society according to established written rules is 
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called czuil government. ‘The science which treats of citizen- 
ship and the relations between the citizens and the gov- 
ernment, is often called c/vzcs, as that word means pertaining 


| - to citizenship. 


The word government as applied to the civil affairs of a 
country means, the system or form of fundamental rules by 
which the people of the state or nation are controlled. - For 
instance, when we say “ the government of Ohio,” we mean 
the system of rules which have been adopted for the control 
and regulation of the people of Ohio. The word, however, is 
not always used in precisely the same sense. Sometimes it 


| means making and executing the rules of conduct; and some- 


times the persons who make and administer the rules are called 
the government. 


A person who, in a civil government, has authority to 
govern others, is called an officer. 


The act of choosing a person to act as an officer is called 
an election. 


Historical. Were a man to live separate and apart from 
all other persons, he would be independent of all civil re- 
straints. He would have no social duties to perform, and 
would be free to do about as he pleased. But if another per- 
son were to join him, each would be entitled to a share of the 
common bounties of nature around them. Hach would also 
be bound to relinquish some of his freedom, for the common . 
good of both. Neither could command or rule the other 
without his consent ; but they together might make rules and 
regulations which both, or either, would be bound to obey. 
Every addition to their numbers would create new relations 
and new duties, and call for each to surrender another portion 
of his natural freedom, and for additional rules of conduct. 
All would have equal rights, but none would have all the 
rights belonging to him if he were alone in the world. 


Many years ago, when the world was but sparsely inhab- 
ited, the rights of the people did not often conflict, and hence 
few regulations and restrictions were necessary. But, as the 
people became more numerous, and also as they became more 
civilized, and their desires became more diverse, they found 
that some definite rule of action must be observed in their civil 
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conduct, else the things done by some individuals would come 
into conflict with the rights of others. 

The first civil societies. were composed of single families, 
the limits of which were gradually extended until families be- - 
came tribes, and tribes by growth and conquest became 
nations. A sense of weakness and imperfection when alone, 
demonstrated the necessity of union, and kept the members 
of families and tribes together. Such a sense of insecurity 
has, in all ages, been the solid and natural foundation, as well 
as the cement of civil society, and has givenrise to govern- 
ments 


Importance.x—Government has for its object the peace, 
happiness, and rights of the people who are under its protec- 
tion. Without government a man can possess all he is strong 
enough to maintain by force, and on the other hand in the ab- 
sence of government no citizen can feel secure in his rights of 
property, or has any safeguard against the attacks of the 
vicious or depraved. There would be no incentive for a person 
to accumulate property, for thieves and robbers who had the 
strength would wrest it from him, and no redress could be 
obtained. Hence it will be seen that government is of the 
greatest importance to mankind. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW. 


1. Government. 
1. As applied to persons. 
2. Home government. 
2. Civil Society. 
1. Social traits of people. 
2. Divisions of into societies. 
3. What are civil societies. 
4. Citizens. 
3. Civil Government. 
. Necessity for it. 
| . Meaning of. 
3. Historical. 
{ 4. Importance of government. 


De 


Questions, 1. What in a general sense does government signify ? 
2. What does it mean when applied to persons? 38. Describe home 
government. 4, From what do you infer that mankind was intended 
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_ to live in each others company? 5, What is meant bya society? 6. 
What is meant by a civil society? 7. Where does civil society exist ? 
8. What difference exists between civilized and uncivilized people? 9. 


}| Is this a civilized country? 10. Who are citizens? 11. When are rules 


_ of civil conduct necessary ? 12. What term is applied to the yovern- 
ment of a society such as a state? 13. What is the meaning of govern- | 


| > ment as applied to civil affairs? i4. In what different senses is the 
word government used? 15. Who are officers? 16. What is an elec- 


- tion? 17. Explain how civil government became necessary. 18, Of 
whom were the first civil societies composed? 19. What kept the 
members of families and tribes together? 20. What is the object of 
government? 21. What would be the condition of things without it? 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. The good of the governed is the only true object of every 
government, 


} a3 2. Civil government is the proper remedy for the inconveniences 
of a state of nature.—Locke. 


3. Few consider how much we are indebted to government, because 
few can represent how wretched we should be without it. —Atterbury. 


4. Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for 
human wants.—Burke. 


5. Man is not made for society, but society is made for man. No 
institution can be good which does not tend to improve the individual. 
—Margaret Fuller. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Give the names of two or more civilized countries. 
2. Give the name of an uncivilized country. 


3. Name some of the people who are spoken of ix the Bible as 
living in tribes. 
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CHAPTER II. 


RIGHTS AND LIBERTY. 


Rights.—Civil government, as we have seen in the pre- 
ceding chapter, is necessary to preserve peace and good order 
in civil society, and to secure to its members the free enjoy- 
ment of their rights. A vizgf¢ is the just claim we have to 
anything. Thus, we say a person has a right to what he has 
earned by his labor, or bought with his money. A man is en- 
titled to what is justly his own; that is, he has a right to it. 
Rights are the most important things possessed by mankind. 
Without rights our usefulness would be limited, and we should 
enjoy but few of the many blessings by which we are now 
surrounded. 


Natural Rights.—All persons have certain rights, to which 
they are entitled by nature; that is, rights with which they 
were born. Every person was born with a right to live; to 
pursue his own true happiness; and to enjoy freely the fruits 
of his labor, and whatever is justly his own. ‘These are called 
natural rights. Such rights are said to be zzherent, that is, 
they exist in the nature of things. Nobody can give us a nat- 
ural right we do not already possess, nor can one be taken 
away. Nobody can give us a right to live, nor can the 
right to enjoy life and property be justly taken away. But 
we may forfeit our rights by trespassing upon the rights of 
others, as, the right to live is forfeited when we murder an- 


other. A right which cannot be taken away is said to be in- 
alienable. 


Duties.—The existence of a right in any person imposes 
upon all the rest of mankind an obligation to pay a just re- 
gard for that right. This obligation is commonly called a 
duty. A duty is defined as that which a person is bound to do, 
or refrain from doing. Every right imposes a duty, and every 
duty also implies a right. Rights and duties go hand in hand 
and one cannot exist without the other, 
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_ It is the duty of parents to protect and care for their 
children, and children have a right to such protection and care. 


}| Parents should provide food, shelter and clothing for their 


children, until they become able to obtain these things them- 
selves. These are called parental duties. In return for these . 
things the parent has a right to the love, respect and obedi- 
ence of his children. These are called fal duties. No child 
has a right to act in such a manner as to disturb the happi- 
ness or the prosperity of its parents. -At home the child is 
taught to obey its parents, and by the lessons in obedience to 
government that are there received becomes fitted for citizen- 
ship. From among the children grow up the future rulers of 
the country, and it is proper that in youth they learn to be 
obedient, for it is said that only those who have learned to 
obey should be permitted to rule. It is also the duty of par- 
ents to educate their children ; to teach them right and wrong; 
and aid them in acquiring the means by which they can earn 
a livelihood; so that they may lead lives of honor and useful- 
ness. 


It is the right of the teacher to make rules for the gov- 
ernment of the school, and the duty of pupils to obey such 
rules. Our conduct toward our fellowmen should be regulated 
_ by the duties imposed upon us in paying a just regard to their 
rights. It is our duty to compensate them, in some way, for — 
benefits they confer upon us. As the citizen derives from the 
government protection for himself and his property, his duty 
towards it is to observe the rules prescribed by it for his con- 
duct. The duty which a citizen owes his government is called 
al/egiance. An ancient writer reduced the rules for human 
conduct to three duties, viz.: that we should live honorably, 
should hurt nobody, and render to everyone his due. 


Liberty.x—We have a right /o do things. We havea right 
so go where we please, and to act as we please, if by so doing 
we regard the rights of others, for it must be remembered that 
all men, in society, have equal rights, and that no one person 


We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these, governments are instituted among men,—Leclara- 
tion of Independence, 
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has a right to disturb another in the enjoyment of his rights. 
This freedom to exercise and enjoy our rights is called 4éerty. 


We must carefully distinguish between vzgh¢s and “éerty, 
as the words have not the same meaning. We may havea 
right to a thing when we have not the liberty to use or enjoy 
1b; John had a pencil which was justly his own, but James 
took it from him by force; John’s “erty to enjoy the use of 
his pencil was lost, but his right to use it still remained; and 
James had no right to the pencil althotigh he enjoyed the use 
of it. Liberty is itself an inalienable, natural right; that 
is, it is ours by nature, or by birth, and cannot be taken from 
us, unless forfeited by commission of wrong. If a person 
steal, he loses his right to liberty for a time, and may justly 
be imprisoued. 


Civil Liberty:—We sometimes hear of civil rights and civil — 


liberty. Our civil rights are those we have, as defined by the 
rules of civil society; and our civil liberty is that of a member 
of civil society, and is no other than natural liberty, restrained 
by civil rules so far as is necessary and expedient for the general 
advantage of the public. When we speak of rights which are 


ours by nature, or by birth, we call them natural rights, and) 
when they are spoken of as being secured to us by civil gov- 


ernment, they are called civil rights or civic rights. Our 
rights and liberties may be both natural and civil at the same | 
time. John’s right to use his pencil is a natural right, because, 
by nature, he is born with the right to enjoy the free use of 
his own property. It is also a civil right because it is secured 
to him by the rules and power of civil society. 


Natural liberty consists properly in a power of acting 
without any restraint or control. But every member of a 
civil society gives up a part of his natural liberty, and in con- 
sideration of receiving the advantages it bestows, obliges him- 
self to conform to those rules of conduct which the community 
has thought proper to establish. He agrees to abandon some 
of his natural rights, in order to be protected by the govern- 
ment in those which he retains. ‘The obedience to the rules 
of society which he promises is infinitely more desirable 
than that wild and savage liberty he sacrifices to obtain it, for 
no man who considers a moment, would wish to retain the 
absolute and uncontrolled power of doing whatever he pleases, 
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as the consequence of which every other man would also have 
the same power, and there would be no security to individuals 
in any of the enjoyments of life. A man’s rights are more 
extensive without government than with it, but they are far 
less secure. 


We derive our liberty from the government under which 
we live. The people of the most despotic foreign governments 
have as many absolute rights as the citizens of the United 
States, but they do not have as much liberty. They havea 
natural right to worship according to their own convictions, 
to speak their own opinions, and the right of self defense in a 
court, the same as citizens of our country, but such govern- 
ments do not grant to their subjects the liberty of enjoying 


these rights. 


There are many classes of civil rights, but the ones which 
concern civil government most may be distinguished as indus- 
trial, moral, social, and political. 


Industrial Rights——We have a right to support ourselves 
by labor, in any manner we choose, and to appropriate to our- 
selves anything we may desire for our gratification and enjoy- 
ment, providing always that this does not conflict with the 
rights of others. Our industrial interests are of vast import- 
ance; the farmer devotes much labor and care to his farm, the 
merchant to his business, and the mechanic to his shop. From 
our industrial interests we derive a large portion of our wealth. 
and the government guards these rights with great care. 


Social Rights.—Unless people learn from one another, 
each individual’s fund of knowledge must be very limited, 
amounting only to his own experience. Society is interested 
in establishing schools for the education of the children; re- 
formatories for the disobedient; prisons for the safe keeping 
of criminals; asylums for the comfort and aid of the af- 
flicted; and many other benefactions. It is interested in the 
preservation of health and public comfort; the construction 
of streets, bridges and public buildings; and many such utilities. 
The members of society have equal rights to these public in- 
stitutions; but when the interests of the individual conflict 
with those of society, the individual must yield. 


Moral Rights——The most sacred of all rights are those 


which concern our moral nature; and all people guard them 
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with extreme jealousy. Man for ages struggled for religious 
freedom, that he might worship according to the dictates 
-ofhisown conscience. Wehavea right to observe the Sabbath, 
and as every right has a duty linked with it, we are also by duty 
bound not to violate it; for by neglecting this duty we would 
trespass upon the rights of others. It is also our duty to ob-: 
serve sacred ideas and things. 

Political Rights.—Every citizen _is directly concerned in 
the affairs of his own government. His welfare depends upon 
it, and it isjust that he should have a voice in directing what 
that government shall be. Political rights are those which a 
citizen has, in the management and control of the government. 
The citizen’s political opinions are his own property, and with 
the aid of his fellow citizens, he has a right to express and 
carry them into effect. : 


The right of the people to organize themselves into a 
political body, to establish a form of government, to make 
laws by which they desire to be controlled, and to elect persons 
who shall act as public servants, are political rights. Theses 
rights also include matters which are conducted by the govern- 
ment, such as carrying mails, the maintenance of the army and 
navy, the coinage of money, and other similar things. So im- 
portant are political rights considered, that men organize 
parties to maintain their political opinions. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW. 


1. Rights. 
(1. Natural Rights. 
(2. Civil Rights. 


2. Duties. 
3. Liberty. 13 ae ae 
| 1. Industrial. 
2. Social. 


4. Civil Rights. 3. Moral. 
[ 4, Political. 


Questions. 1. What is the necessity for civil government? 2. What 
is a right? 3. What are natural rights? 4. Mention some natural 
rights. 5. What are inherent rights? 6. How may rights be forfeited ? 
7, What rights are inalienable? 8, What isaduty? 9. Explain how 
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rights and duties go handin hand. 10. What are parental duties? 11, 
What are filial duties? 12. How should our conduct toward others be 
regulated? 13. What is meant by allegiance? 14. To what three du- 
ties have the rules for human conduct been reduced? 15. What is lib- 
erty? 16. What difference is there between rights and liberty? 17. 
How tay liberty be lost? 18. What are civil rights? 19. What is civil 
liberty? 20. Explain how rights may be both civil and natural. 21. 
What does man give up when he enters society? 22. Why is this nec- 
essary? 23. Have people of other governments as many rights as we? 
24. How may civil rights be distinguished? 25. Define industrial, 
moral, social and political rights. 


POLITICAL MAXIMS. 


1. Liberty is the right of doing whatever the laws vermit.—//on- 
lesquieéu. 

2. Under a genuine republican government there are no political 
distinctions of birth. 

8. Civil restraints imply nothing more than a surrender of our lib- 
erty in some points in order to maintain it undisturbed in others of 
more importance.— Robert Hall. 

4. As we must give away some natural liberty, to enjoy civil advan- 
tages, so we must sacrifice some civil liberties, for the advantages to be 
derived from the communion and fellowship of a great empire.—Aurke. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Give the name of some country where the people do not enjoy 
as many political rights as we do. 

2. Why is it that we have more social and political rights in this 
country than they do in some of the countries of the old world? 
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CHAPTER III. 


LAWS. 


Law Defined.—The rules by which the people of a com- 
munity are governed are called /aws. They are the laws of 
the state, or nation, as the commands of the parent are the . 
laws of the family, or as the rules of the teacher are the laws 
of theschool. A law is said to be a rule of action, commanding 
what men are to do, and forbidding what they are not to do. 


Natural Laws.—We have learned that persons are entitled 
to certain rights by nature. The rules which define what we 
are entitled to, and what we are forbidden to do, by nature, are 
called the laws of nature, or zafural laws. Such law is: the 
will of our Maker. When man was created, God, the Sovereign 
of the Universe, laid down certain laws of human nature, 
whereby his actions were to be in some degree regulated and 
restrained. As these laws were never written, they are known 
as unwritten laws, and to discover their purport reliance must 
be had upon the faculty of reason. 


If our reason were always clear and perfect, we should need 
no other guide than it to discover what the law of nature di- 
rects in every circumstance of life, but as reason is often cor- 
rupt, and our understanding full of ignorance and error, the 
law of nature is regarded as being too indefinite for a guide 
by which to regulate human conduct. 


Divine Law.—In compassion to the frailty, imperfection, 
and blindness of human reason, Providence has been pleased 
to disclose by direct revelation some of the doctrines tending 
to man’s happiness. This is called the divine daw, because 
God, the Divinity, is its author, and the revealed law, or law 
of revelation, because its precepts are found in the revelations 
of the Holy Scriptures. The divine law is also called the 
moral law, because it regulates matters of conscience, and di- 
rects the thoughts and intents of the mind and heart, as well 
as outward acts. 


\ 
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Civil Law.—As mankind in their present imperfect state 
are not capable of discovery, and divine law has not, in all 
cases, revealed what the law of nature requires, it has been 
found necessary, for the benefit of society, to regulate the con- 
duct of its members by positive precepts. Though they may 
be recognized, yet unless some positive regulation with respect 
to our conduct exists, our rights will suffer from the actions of 
careless or vicious persons. Therefore, in all civilized organ- 
ized communities, a code of regulations is enacted, defining in 
a general way, what shall or shall not be done by the members. 
These rules of action are the laws of the community. ‘To dis- 
pel any uncertainty as to what such laws are, they are written or 
printed, for the guidance of those who are expected to obey 
them. Such laws are known as czvz/ Jaws. UWHence, civil laws 
may be defined as the rules by which society compels or re- 
strains the action of its members. 


Object of Laws.—The law of nature is a perfect rule of 
conduct for all moral and social beings—a rule which is right in 
itself, right in the nature of things; and it would be right, and 
ought to be obeyed, if no other law, or no positive command 
had ever been given. It is a right in itself that all men should 
have the liberty of enjoying what is their own; and it would 
be right that we should give every man his due, if we had 
never been commanded so to do. 


As our rights may be both natural and civil at the same 
time, so the laws may be both natural and civil. Indeed, hu- 
man, or civil laws, should not be permitted to contradict natural 
laws. ‘They should be only declaratory of the rights that are 
inherent in us by nature. The relation of parent and child 
renders it fit and proper that children obey their parents, on 
whom they are dependent for protection and support. And, 
from the relation we sustain to our fellow men, on whom we 
are also in a measure dependent, and who have the same rights 
as ourselves, it isour duty to promote their happiness, as well as 
our own, by doing to them as we would that they should do 

tous. These things are required by the law of nature, and 
the civil law recognizes these obligations and gives force and 
effect to our duties by defining and expressing them. Law 
does not, as some suppose, restrict our rights or liberties, 
The law forbids murder, but that does not take away our lib- 
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erty, for we never had a right to kill our fellow men. Just 
laws insure our rights, and make us free. 


Penalties—To give force to a law, it should have a 
penalty. A penalty is the pain or suffering to be inflicted 
on a person for violating a law. The law requires that, for 
stealing, a man must pay a fine or be put into prison ; and that 
for murder, he must be hanged; therefore, fine or imprison- 
ment is the penalty for stealing, and hanging is the penalty 
for murder. If no penalties were inflicted on those who 
violate the laws, they would be of little consequence ; men 
could not be compelled to obey them; bad men would com- 
mit crimes without fear; there would be no safety to our lives 
or property; and there would be no order in society. We 
regret that it is the hangman’s rope, instead of the expression 
of the law, that keeps men from murder; and that prison 
walls are necessary to strike terror into the hearts of robbers, 
and other criminals. Experience indicates that wherever pen- 
alties have been made lighter, crime has increased. Hence, 
the enforcement of law is often secured only by severe penal 
ties for its violation. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW. 


(1. Law. 
1. Natural Law. 
[2 Divine Law. 
3. Civil Law. 
ee Object of Law. 
(2, Penalties. 


Questions, 1. Define law. 2. What are natural laws? 3. How are 
we to discover the purport of the laws of nature? 4. Why cannot 
the laws of nature be relied upon as rules of conduct? 5. What is. the 
divine law? 6. Wherein does the divine law differ from the natural 
law? 7. Why is it sometimes called the moral law? 8. Why should 
the conduct of members of society be regulated by positive precepts? 
9. What are civil laws? 10. Why are such laws written or printed? 
11. What kind of a rule of conduct is the law of nature? 12. Ought 
natural laws and civil laws to agree? 13. What duty to parents does 
the law of nature enjoin? 14. What duty to our fellowmen? 15. How 
does the civil law give force and effect to these duties? 16. Show how 
laws do not restrict our rights. 17. What isa penalty? 18. Why are 
penalties inflicted for violating laws? 
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POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. Law is the perfection of reason. 

2. Where law ends, tyranny begins. 

3. When the state is most corrupt, then the laws are most multi- 
_ plied.— Tacitus. 

4. Laws are made to restrain and punish the wicked; the wise and 
good do not need them as a guide, but only as a shield against rapine 
and oppression.—Ffeditham. 

5. All beings have their laws; the Deity has his laws, the material 
world has its laws, superior intelligences have their laws, the beasts 
have their laws, and man has his laws.—J/ontesquieu. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the law of your school as to tardiness, and the penalty 
for its disobedience? 


2. What is the law of the state as to profanity, and Sabbath break- 
ing, and the penalty for disobedience ? 


3. What is the penalty for burglary? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 


Obedience to Law.—We have now shown that govern- 
ments are formed to protect the people in their rights. When 
civil society is once formed, government becomes necessary, to 
preserve that society and keep it inorder. When people form 
a government, it is always understood that the community 
should guard the rights of each individual member, and, that 
in return for this protection, each individual should submit to 
the rules of conduct adopted by the community. Asa result 
of this policy every member of a government has a right to 
insist that it shall preserve the public peace, and protect him 
in the proper enjoyment of his life, liberty and property; but 
to compensate for this protection, the government has a right 
to exact certain duties from. its members. Every citizen 
should be obedient to the laws and aid in their enforcement. 
Laws are supposed to be the united will of all who belong to 
the government which enacts them, and hence all who belong 
to it must obey them. 


It is not necessary that every one should have concurred 


_ in passing a law to make it binding upon all. It is sufficient 


if it has been agreed to by a majority. Those citizens who 
are opposed to it are as much bound to obey a law as those 
who favor it, for, as we have said, those who become members 
of acivil society, either by birth or by choice, impliedly agree 
that the majority shall rule. 

A citizen should never take sides against the government, 
but always support, defend, and be faithful to it. This obli- 
gation to be true to the government under which we live, 
as we have learned, is called a//legiance. A person who violates 
his allegiance and betrays his country is called a ¢rvaztor, and 
such an act of disloyalty is known as ¢veason. 

Citizenship.—A person who owes allegiance to a govern- 
ment, and is entitled to its protection, as we have learned, is 
called aczéizen. Not every person who resides in a country can 
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_ be called a citizen. A person may have been born in some 
other land, and have lived in this country only a short time; 
or, though he may have lived here a long time, he may still 
owe allegiance to the country of his birth or former residence. 
Persons not born in this country are called foreigners or alzens. 
They are not in law citizens, nor entitled to the full rights of 
citizens. A way is provided, however, by which they may be- 
come citizens, after having been in this country a certain nuin- 

ber of years. This is called becoming naturalized; that is, 
becoming entitled to all the rights and privileges of zaturaé 
born citizens, or citizens born in this country. 


Rights of Citizenship.—If a member of a government is 
by duty bound to give it his allegiance, he has, in turn, a right, 
to a voice in its affairs. As it is impossible for all the people 
of a large area to assemble, and each person have a direct 
voice in public affairs, public business is usually transacted by 
representatives chosen by the people. The particular manner 
in which a person is allowed to take partin public business,- 
is by voting for public officers. Voting upon public questions 

~is generally done indirectly, by voting for an officer whose 
opinions coincide with the ideas of the voter. The voter ' 
supports such representatives as will maintain the side of the 
question which he favors. 


The right of citizenship is chiefly a right to vote. A vote 
is called a dallot. We often hear it said that the power of the 
government is derived from the consent of the governed. By 
this we mean, that the government has only such rights as 
are given to it by consent of the people. This consent is ob- 
tained through the ballot, and for this reason it is said, that by 
their ballots the people rule. The people declare what kind 
of laws they wish to have enacted, and what methods they 
wish to have adopted in enforcing the laws, by selecting men 
as representatives, whose known sentiments are in favor of the 

_ policy they seek to have prevail. 
A representative is a person chosen or employed by others 
' to make known their wishés, and to transact their business. 
_A representative is what is commonly called an agent. The 
word agent, however, more frequently denotes a person en- 
trusted with the business of private individuals. When we 
speak of a representative we generally mean a person who is 
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chosen to assist in enacting laws. All public agents and rep- 
resentatives are called officers. 


OUTLINE FOR. REVIEW. 


1. Obedience to Law. 
( 1. When necesSary. 
4 2. Who should obey. 
3. Allegiance. 
2. Citizenship. 
( 1. Who are citizens. 
2. Voice in public affairs. 
(3. The people rule. 


Questions. 1. When does government become necessary? 2. What 


are the rights and duties of governments and theirmembers? 3. Upon 
whom are laws binding? 4. What is allegiance? 5. What is treason? 
6. Who are citizens? 7. Who are aliens? 8. What is meant by be- 
coming naturalized? 9. Why has a member of a government a right 
to a voice inits affairs? 10. How do people take part in public affairs? 
11. What is a ballot? 12. From what is the power of the government 
obtained? 13. How do the people rule? 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. Man is born a citizen.—Avisfotle. 


2. An intelligent people cannot live under a government in which 
they have no voice. 


3. No person should approach.the ballot box, ignorant of the 
question to be decided by his vote. : 


~ 4. In the United States, the ballots of the ignorant voters are more 
to be dreaded than the muskets of foreign soldiers, 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Name two or three noted traitors. 
2. Name some person who is an alien. 
3. Where have you seen voting done? - 
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CHAPTER V. 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Common Schools. As the school government is the first 
form of government with which the child has to do after it be- 
gins to come into contact with civil affairs, this topic may ap- 
propriately precede the chapters describing more complex 
features of government. In fact, school government occupies 
a middle position between the home government and civil 
government proper, and the lessons in obedience the child 
learns in respecting the teacher’s rule, make it easier for him 
as a man to comply with the demands of civil society. 


We have seen that our system of government is based 
upon the intelligence of the people, and that the object of gov- 
ernment is to provide for their welfare and happiness. No 
people can be prosperous, or capable of self-government with- 
out education. In some countries the people are miserable and 
degraded, because of their ignorance, and do not even realize 
that it is possible for them to be in a better condition. Indeed, 
if they were to try, they could not govern themselves as the 
people of this country do. It is only where the people in 
general are educated, that a free government like ours can be 
maintained. 

The state recognizes the fact that ignorance is a danger- 
ous enemy to good government, and that to continue free and 
prosperous the people must be educated. There was a time 
when the opportunity to gain an education was confined to a 

few people who could employ private teachers for their chil- 
dren. ‘The law did not then require the rich to assist in edu- 
cating the children of those who were unable to employ tutors, 
and as the wealthy were unwilling to contribute to the educa- 
tion of other people’s children, a large part of the youth then 
received but little education. For this reason the government 
saw fit to adopt the policy of requiring the schools where 
children are educated to -be supported at public expense. 
This system of education, because the privilege of attending 


fe 
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the schools is common to all children, is called the common 
school system, and because the expense is contributed by the 
public, they are called pudlic schools. It is to this system of 
education that the nation owes much of its prosperity. 


The Teacher.—Before schools were established the task of 
educating children fell upon their parents, but as so many fath- 
ers and mothers were poorly fitted for teaching, and as so few 
others could spare the time necessary for the purpose, rather 
than to have such an important duty neglected, it became 
the practice to educate the youth in schools, in charge of a 
trained teacher. In educational matters the teacher takes the 
place of the parent, and has confided to him the responsibility 
of the physical, mental and moral development of the child. 


Powers.—The teacher is not only employed to instruct 
the pupiis, but he is the executive officer of the school, and 
must govern it by maintaining order and obedience. ‘The au- 
thority of the teacher to compel pupils to conduct themselves | 
properly is of the same nature and extent as the right of the 
parent to govern his family. At school the teacher stands in 
the place of the parent, as an educational agent, and the au- 
thority of the parent over the child is supposed to be dele- 
gated to the teacher The school teacher has the same right 
as the parent would have, to inflict moderate corporal correc- 
tion on his pupils for disobedience, negligence, or insolent 
conduct. It is held that the authority of the teacher extends 
to such matters as tend to impair the usefulness of the school, 
the welfare of the scholars, or the authority of the master; 
and that the teacher has the right to punish for’ misbehavior 
commited out of school, which has a tendency to injure it, or 
subvert his authority. 


Duties of Teachers.—It is one of the sacred duties of par- 
ents to qualify their children for becoming useful and virtuous 
members of society, and as a large portion of the life of the 
child is spent in the association of the teacher, and under his 
direction, it will readily be seen that his position is one of the 
utmost importance and responsibility. He should preserve 
order and decorum in school, teach the pupils habits of indus- 
try, and promote their mental and moral growth. He should 
govern with firmness, administer correction without temper, 
but with moderation and kindness. His bearing should be 
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_ dignified, his habits exemplary, and his conduct above reproach. 
The directors have the right to dismiss him for inefficiency. 


Duties of Pupils. Schools are established for the good of | 
the pupils, and it is their duty to make the best possible use 
of the means that have been provided for enabling them to 
become useful and successful men and women. It is the pu- 
~ pil’s duty to be regular and punctual in attendance, diligent in 
study, and give a cheerful and ready obedience to the rules 
established for government of the school. No child should 
neglect to avail himself of the advantages of an education. 
‘No other qualification can furnish him so great a power and 
influence in the associations and business transactions of life, 
or enable him to live with so much ease and independence. 


School Districts. —One of the secrets of the success of our 
form of government is its simplicity and perfect adaptation to 
meet the people’s wants. One of the underlying principles, to 
which it is indebted for much of the favor with which it 
meets, is, that each branch of the public business shall be 
transacted as near to the citizen as possible. This princi- 
ple, known as ome rude, is firmly fixed as a part of our 
‘plan of government. As the matter of educating children is 
one of the duties of parents, relinquished by them to the pub- 
lic only for the sake of securing greater efficiency and con- 
venience in its discharge, it is deemed best to keep the 
government of the school close to the home. A small area 
of territory, as, each township, comprises a school district, and 
‘each district is divided into smaller areas, wherein dwell 
pupils ‘enough for a school, called saédisiricts, and the resi- 
dents of each district provide for and support its schools. In 
this way the school government can be administered by the 
people, near their homes, where it will be under their own 
scrutiny and direction. Those who manage the school can 
thus readily ascertain the wishes of parents, teachers can 
quickly communicate with them, and any cause for grievance 
which may arise can be readily removed. 


Boards of Education.—To conduct school affairs, at 
the annual election, in April, officers are chosen, called 
directors. Each subdistrict has one director and two. s26- 
directors, called the board of subdirectors. The directors 
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from the subdistricts of each township constitute a doard of 
education for the township district. Hach voter residing in a 
subdistrict is a member of the school district, and an elector ; 
that is, he is allowed to vote at elections for director and sub- 
director. Each director and subdirector is required to be an 
elector of the district he is chosen to serve. Women are 
allowed to vote at elections for school officers, and may be 
chosen to serve on boards of education. 

Duties.— The board of education, as to school matters, is 
the ruling power of the district, and is responsible to the peo- 
ple for the proper conduct of the schools. The law requires 
each board to establish a sufficient number of schools to pro- 
vide for the free education of all youth of school age within 
the district under its control, at such places as will be most 
convenient for attendance by the largest number; and con- 
tinue each and every day school so established, not less than 
twenty-four, nor more that forty-four weeks each school year. | 
The school year begins on the first day of September and ends 
ou the thirty-first day of August of the succeeding year. 


Each board may establish one or more schools of a higher 
grade than primary, whenever it deems such schools neces- 
sary. The board may organize separate schools for colored 
children, and in cities and villages may provide a suitable 
number of evening schools for the instruction of such youth as 
are prevented from attending day schools. 


The board of education of each district is allowed to make 
such rules as it may deem expedient and necessary for its gov- 
ernment, and for the government of its appointees and pupils. 
It is given the management and control of the public schools 
of the district, with full power to appoint a superintendent of 
the schools and buildings, and janitors and other employees, 
and fix their salaries, or pay. It may determine the studies - 
to be pursued and the text books to be used. In township 
districts divided into subdistricts, the board of subdirectors 
of the respective subdistricts, elect the teachers, subject to 
confirmation by the majority of the board of education. 

The board may also build and furnish the required 
school-houses, and make necessary provision for the schools 
under its control. It may establish libraries, and do many 
other things needful for the educational interests of the dis- 
trict. 
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. Free Schools.—The law provides that the schools of each 
- district shall be free to all youths between six and twenty-one 
years of age, who are children, wards, or apprentices of actual 
residents of the district. No pupil can be suspended from 
- school except for such time as may be necessary to convene 
~ the board of education of the district. No pupil can be ex- 
_ pelled except by a vote of two-thirds of the board of directors 
~and not until the parent or guardian of the offending pupil 
has been notified of the proposed expulsion, and permitted to 
be heard against the same. No scholar can be suspended or 
expelled beyond the current term. 


Compulsory Education.—As learning fits a man for social 
and civil duties, society and the state suffer from every case 
in which its members fail to be brought under the restraining 
and developing influences of school work. ‘The state regards 
education of such vital importance, and ignorance as so dan- 
gerous to its institutions, that it has undertaken to compel, if 
necessary, that every child shall improve its opportunity to ob- 
tain the rudiments of an education. The law provides that 
all parents, guardians, and other persons who have care of 
children, shall instruct them, or cause them to be instructed, 
in spelling, reading, writing, English grammar, geography and 
arithmetic, and shall be required to send any child or children 
between the ages of eight and fourteen years, to a public or 
private school, for a period of not less than twenty weeks in 
each year in city districts, and in village and township districts 
not less than sixteen weeks in each year, one-half of which 
must be consecutive. But pupils may be excused from attend- 
ing, by the superintendent, or board of education, on account 
of their physical or mental condition, or when they are taught 
‘at home by some qualified person. 

No child under the age of fourteen years can be employed 
during the time schools are in session, at any labor, unless 
proof be’ given that he has attended school as aforesaid, and 
every child over fourteen and under sixteen years of age, who 
cannot read and write the English language, is required to at- 
tend school at least one-half of each day, or some evening 
school, or to take regular private instruction from some quali- 
fied person, until he can read at sight and write legibly, sen- 
tences in the English language. 
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Parents, and others, who fail to send their children to 
school as required by law, are liable to be punished by fiue 
and imprisonment. . 


Truant officers are provided to look after those who do 
not attend school as required by law, and in cases where the 
parent, or other person having control of a child, is unable to 
compel him or her to attend school, the court may sentence 
the child to some juvenile reformatory or children’s home un- 
til arriving at the age of sixteen years. 


Teachers’ Institutes.—In most counties an association has 
been formed for the purpose of the improvement of teachers 
in their profession, and meetings are held annually, called #each — 
er’s institutes. The object of the institutes is to enable teach- 
ers to interchange views, to quicken their interest in educa- 
tional matters, and secure the co operation of all who are en- 
gaged in school work, as well as impart knowledge upon 
various educational topics. The law favors the holding of 
institutes, and allows teachers to dismiss school the week they 
are held, for the purpose of attending. Institutes, properly 
conducted, are of great benefit to teachers. No teacher should 
neglect any means provided to enable him to excel in school 
work, and it is therefore the duty of every teacher to attend 
the teacher’s institutes. 


School Examiners.—The law provides that no person shall 
be employed as a teacher in ‘a common school, who has not ob- 
tained from a board of examiners, a certificate of good moral 
character, and that he or she is qualified to teach certain des- 
ignated branches. For the purpose of examining the teachers, 
there is a state board of examiners, county boards of examin- 
ers, and boards of examiners for city districts State examin- 
ers are appointed by the state school commissoner, county 
boards by the probate judge of the county, and city boards by 
the board of education of the district. The certificates issued 
by the state board are good throughout the state, those by 
county boards within the county where issued, and those by 
city boards are limited to the city for which the board exists. 
The term of office of an examiner is three years. Certificates 
are issued for one, two, and three'years, and for five years to 
applicants who have been engaged in teaching for three years. 
Examiners may also issue certificates of competency to teach 
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special studies, or teachers may be examined with reference to - 
qualifications to teach primary schools only. 

- If, at any time, the recipient of a certificate be found in- 
temperate, immoral, incompetent or negligent, the examiners 
may revoke the certificate. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW. 


1. School Government. 
1. Position of. 
2. Necessity of education. 
3. Public schools. 
2. The Teacher. 
1. Need for teachers. 
2. Authority of. 
3. Duties of. 
4. Duties of Pupils. 
3. School Districts, 
1. Established upon principles. 
4. Boards of Education. 
1. How selected. 
2. Duties of. 
| 3. Powers of. 
(5. Free Schools, 


Questions, 1 To what government is the child first subject ? 2, What 
position does school government occupy? 3. Why should the people 
be educated? 4. What interest has the state in education? 5. What 
policy does the state pursue as to schools? 6. Why 1s it called the 
common school system? 7. Why are they called public schools? 8. 
Whose natural duty is the education of children? 9. In what way is 
the teacher brought in? 10. For what 1s the teacher employed? 11. 
Describe the authority of the teacher. 12. How far does the teacher’s 

authority extend? 13. What are the duties of the teacher? 14 What 
are the duties of pupils? 15. Why should children get an education? 
16. To what principle are we much indebted for the success of our 
government? 17. Why is the government of the school brought as 
near to the home as possible? 18. What are school districts? 19. Why 
are school districts made small? 20. What officers manage school 
affairs? 21. Who are allowed to vote for school officers? 22. What are 
the duties of the board of education? 23. How many weeks must 
school be kept in session? 24. When does the school year begin and 
close? 25. What schools may the board establish? 26. What other 
powers have the board? 27. To whom are the schools free? 28. What 
restraints are there upon the suspension and expulsion of pupils? 
29. Why should children get an education? 30. What position does 
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the state take in regard to educating children? 31. In what branches 
must all children be educated? 32. How long must children of certain 
ages be sent to school each year? 33. How may children be ex- 
_ cused from attendance? 34. What are the restrictions upon the em- 
ployment of children to labor? 35. What is required of those who can 
not read and write? 86. To what penalty are those subject who do not 
send their children to school as required by law? 37. What are truant 
officers? 38.-What may be done with children who refuse to attend 
school? 389. For what purposes are teachers’ institutes formed? 
40. How does the law favor them? 41. Why should teachers always 
attend them? 42. What restriction does the law put upon the employ- 
ment of teachers? 43. What officers are appointed for examining | 
teachers? 44. What class of certificates may examiners issue? 
45, When may a certificate be revoked? 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. Ignorance is more dangerous for a people than the armies of an 
enemy. 

2. Education is, of all agncies yet discovered, the most efficient in 
producing that just and pertect equality among men, which brings har- 
mony in the social system, and gives permanency to free government. 


3. No people in an organized state of society can be either free or 
happy without virtue or intelligence, and to secure both, a well digested 
and liberal system of education is indispensable. 


4. The schoolmaster is abroad and I trust him, armed with his 
primer, against the soldiers in full uniform array.—Lord Brougham. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. How many boards of education are there in your township, and 
how many members of each? 


~ 2, How many sub-districts in your township, and about how many 
square rods, or miles, in each? 


3. Do school directors receive pay for their services? 

4. Give several reasons why children should get an education. 
5. Where are teachers’ examinations held in your county? 

6. Name some of the duties of truant officers. 


7. Do you think a county superintendent of schools would be a 
valuable officer, and why ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE TOWNSHIP. 


Otigin.—The smallest civil division in the state of Ohio 
is called a township. The word township is formed from the 
word town, which is from an old Anglo-Saxon word ¢uz, 
meaning an inclosure, or small tract of land. The origin of 
the township as a factor in civil government, in this country, 
may be said to have grown out of the conditions which sur- 
rounded the early settlers. The nature of New England soil, 
and the need,of protection, made it necessary for the colonists 
to select some fertile spot and build their houses close together. 
When they did this they farmed the lands around their homes 
in common, and met to make such laws as were required to 
regulate their rights and duties towards each other. Thus 
each settlement became a town, and the country around it 
which its inhabitants used became a township. The success 
of these small local governments led to the plan of dividing 
other unoccupied lands into townships before settlement, and 
prearranging for their government. 


Units of Government.—Because the township is the small- 
est division known to our system of dividing territory for the © 
purposes of government, it is sometimes called the unit of 
government. Its people have, within themselves, to some 
extent, the power to regulate their own local affairs, and they 
also belong to the larger civil divisions embraced in our plan 
for distributing the work of government among several 


A 


authorities. i 


Ohio Townships.—The first act of the government in 
preparing the land in this state so that settlers might become 
landowners was to have it surveyed into townships. As they 
became settled, local officers became necessary, and often 
township governments came into existence before there was 
any organized higher government. The townships first sur- 
veyed by the government, in almost every instance, are the 
‘same now as when established. The boundaries of townships 
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may be changed ; townships may be divided so as to form new 
ones, but no new township can be laid off having less than 
twenty-two square miles, and none can have its boundaries so 
changed as to reduce its territory below that area, unless such 
township includes a city, or village corporation. 

Lands. —For convenience in describing the lands in a town- 
ship, and dividing them into farms, the territory of each has 
been divided into sections. These sections were first surveyed 
and the corners were marked by surveyors employed by the 
general government. The sections are not uniform in size. 
The land of the state was originally sold in large tracts, to 
individuals or corporations, and different plans were pursued by 
them in the surveys. The Congress Lands, so-called, as they 
were sold to purchasers by the immediate officers of the Uni- 
ted States, were surveyed into townships six miles square, and 
each township was subdivided into sections one mile square, 
containing 640 acres. Each section was subdivided into half 
sections, and quarter sections. A tract of land in the north- 
eastern part of the state, known as the Connecticut Western 
Reserve, was surveyed into townships five miles square, which 
were cut up into quarters called sections. Each section was 
divided into lots to suit purchasers, varying in size from 50 to 
500 acres. A tract known as the Virginia Military I,ands, 
lying north of the Ohio, between the Scioto and Little Miami 
rivers, and several other tracts allotted by the individuals or 
companies that purchased the lands of congress, were surveyed 
in_an irregular manner. 


Local Organization.—We have learned that one of the 
very commendable phases of our government is, that it allows 
the public business to be transacted as near the people as 
possible, and thus encourages home rule, or local self govern- 
ment, as it is often called. The township organization is 
another potent factor in securing this feature. When the 
peopJe are grouped into a small division they are enabled to hold 
meetings to ascertain each other’s opinions and desires con- 
cerning the things in which they have a common interest. 
The local government being in their own hands, is made more 
economical and efficient, for in nothing do the people take so 
much interest, as the things in which they are allowed to be ac- 
tive participants. ‘Township government enables the people, 
through men chosen for the purpose, to build roads and bridges, 
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to provide and maintain public institutions of charity and 
education, and attend to many other local matters. By giving 
the people a part in their own government they become ac- 
quainted with public affairs, and are able to exercise their 
duties as citizens with intelligence, and with a spirit of inde- 
pendence. 


Government.—In most governments there are three kinds 
of business to be done, and three departments exist with of- 
ficers to conduct them. The legislative department makes 
the laws, the judicial department explains them, and the ex- 
ecutive department administers them. The township govern- 
ment possesses chiefly but two of these functions. Its officers 
can do but few acts that may be called legislative. ‘Their busi- 
ness is mostly administrative and judicial. 


The laws define what acts the township may do, and its 
officers decide whether or not they shall be done. 


Each township is a body politic, and can transact business 
as a single person. It may contract and:be contracted with; 
sue and be sued; buy and sell property for township purposes ; 
hold elections; raise money by taxation; borrow money for 
township uses, and do many other things necessary to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people of the township. 


Officers.—Each township has a local government of its 

own, composed of officers elected by its people. On the first 
Monday of April, annually, the electors of the township; that 
is, those who have a right to express themselves in the selec- 
tion, assemble for the purpose of electing their officers. The 
officers are three trustees, a clerk, treasurer, assessor, super- 
visor, justice of the peace, and constables. The school di- 
rectors described in the previous chapter are also officers of the 
township. All of these officers are required to devote as much 
time to the public business as is necessary to transact it 
properly. For their services they are paid by fees that are al- 
lowed them, or by a salary paid by the township. 


If at any time a vacancy occurs in any of the offices of the 
township, except justice of the peace, the township trustees 
are authorized to fill it, but if the vacancy is among their own 
number, it must be filled by an appointment made by the old- 

est justice of the peace of the township. 
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Tenure of Office. —The term of office of the trustees, the 
justice of the peace, and the constables is three years, of the 
clerk and treasurer two years, and that of the other township 
officers is one year. At the expiration of the term the office 
becomes vacant, and the people are called upon to fill it. This 
they may do by re-electing the person who has been holding 
the office, or by electing some other person. In this manner 
popular judgment is passed upon the work done by an officer. 
The ease with which the people can change officers impels 
them to be faithful, as they know that they must give up 
their positions at the end of the term, if they have not acted 
in a manner Satisfactory to the people. 


Electors.—Every person residing in the township is a citi- 
zen, and is entitled to its protection, but not every resident is 
a voter, or elector. Only male citizens of lawful age, whos 
have resided in the state and county the proper length of 
time, and have been a resident of the township for the twenty 
days next preceding the election, are allowed to vote at town- 
ship elections. Lunatics and idiots do not have the. right to 
vote, and persons who have committed treason, and some 
other crimes, are not electors. 


Qualifications of Officers.—The law does not permit a per- 
son to hold an office unless he is an elector of the township. 


. All officers, township, county, and state, before they are al- 


lowed to hold office, are required to take an oath that they 
will support the constitution of the United States, and the 
constitution of the state of Ohio, and that they will faithfully 
and honestly discharge the duties devolving upon them. This . 
is called the oath of office. Officers who have the handling of 
public money are required to give a bond signed by one or 
more of their fellow citizens that. they will pay over to the 
proper person all sums that come into their hands. ‘These re- 
straints have been found necessary to make officers faithful 
and to prevent loss to the people from the dishonesty of public 
servants. 


Township Trustees.—The general business of the town- 
ship is transacted by a board of three trustees, one of whom 
is elected annually. They are the legislative and executive 
officers of the township, but their legislative powers are 
limited to making rules for carrying out, within the township, 
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_ the purposts of the general laws of the state. They have the 

care and control of the public property, and may purchase 
such things as are wanted for township use, and sell such as 
there is no further need for. It is their duty to levy certain 
taxes for township purposes; to establish and protect ceme- 
teries; to divide the township into road districts; to open new 
roads; to locate and establish ditches; to purchase a site and 
erect a town hall; to build bridges when the expense is not 
large; to furnish relief to paupers and poor persons; to act. as 
a board of health in townships where there is no village; to 
represent the township in suits at law; and to do many other 
things required in promoting the welfare of the people. 


Township Clerk.—The clerk must make an accurate rec- 
ord of the proceedings of the trustees at their meetings, and 
_keep the records, books, and papers of the township. He is 
clerk of the township board of education, keeps its records 
and has the right to vote as a member in cases of a tie. After 
the township officers have made their annual settlement of ac- 
counts, he must make out and enter in the township record, a 
detailed statement of all the receipts and expenditures of the 
township for the previous year, and also a detailed statement 
of all the liabilities, if any. He must post up a copy of these 
statements, on the morning of the first Monday of April, at 
the place of holding township meetings for the purpose of 
electing township officers. 


School Directors.—-The territory of each foomnship com- 
prises a school district, but each district is subdivided into as 
many subdistricts as fare necessary for convenience in main- 
taining schools. The board of education consists of the town- 
ship clerk and one director from each subdistrict. The elec- 
tion for school directors is held in April, and the term of 
office is three years, one director or subdirector being elected 
each year. 


Treasurer.—The treasurer is the keeper of the money be- 
longing to the township. He receives it from the county 
treasurer, and pays it out on the order of the trustees, signed 
by the clerk. ‘The trustees are required, at least once a year, 
to make an examination of his books, accounts, and moneys, 
or cause the same to be done by some competent person whom 
they shall appoint. ‘ 
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Assessor.—The assessor must annually make a list of all 
the personal property in his township subject to taxation, and 
its valuation. This list is used as a basis in fixing the amount 
each person must pay as taxes. The assessor is an officer of 
great importance, for when he places the value of property 
too high or too low, the amount of tax that its owner will be 
compelled to pay will be unjust. He is required to gather 
statistics concerning agriculture, manufactures, mines and 
miners, wages, investments, and social affairs. If a township 
is divided into two or more election precincts, an assessor is 
chosen for each precinct. 

Road Supervisors.—The township is divided by the trus- 
tees, into a number of road districts, for each of which a su- 
pervisor is elected. The supervisor must be a resident of the 
district in which he serves. It is his duty to open and keep 
in repair the roads and highways in his road district, and re- 
move all encroachments, and all obstructions that from time to 
time may be found thereon. For the purpose of improving the 
roads he is supplied with money raised by general taxation. 
In addition to this, all male persons between the ages of 
twenty-one and forty-five years, were formerly liable to per- 
form, annually, two days’ labor on the highways of the district 
in which they resided. This labor could be commuted by the 
payment of three dollars, which was called a poll tax, as it was 
levied upon the polls of the citizens. Poll is a Saxon word 
signifying Zead, and has come to mean person. ‘The law was 
repealed in 1894. 


LOCAL COURTS. 


Justice of the Peace.—That policy of the government 
which enables the people to control their local affairs 
extends so far as to allow them to have local courts in 
every township, before which those who cannot agree can 
conveniently settle their less important disputes, and such re- 
lief can be sought as the people may commonly desire. ‘These 
courts are presided over by officers called justices of the peace. 
The justice court, or magistrates’ court as it is often called, 
may be said to be the judicial department of the township 

Constables.—One or more persons are needed in each 
township, to serve notices issued by the trustees, and by. 
justices of the peace. Such an officer is called a constable. 
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The number of constables to be elected is determined by the 
trustees. An officer who waits upon another, and is subject 
to his orders, is called a ministerial officer. Hence, the 
constable is the ministerial officer of the township. In addi- 
tion to serving other officers in the capacity mentioned, he is 
the peace officer of the township, and is authorized to arrest 
all persons found violating the laws. If he is unable to sup- 
_ press a disturbance, to make an arrest, on account of resist- 
ance, he may call upon any of the citizens to help him. 


TOPICAL OUTLINE. 
1. The Township. 
(1. Origin. 
2. Units of Guvernment. 
3. Formation. 
4, Lands, 
5. Organization. 
6. Government. 


2. Officers of Townships. 
( 1. How chosen. 
2. Tenure of office. 
3. Electors. 
(4. Qualifications. 


3. Titles of Officers and duties, 
{ 1. Trustees, Clerk, School Directors, Treasurer, 
l Assessor, Supervisors. 


4. Local Courts. 
it. Justices. 
2. Constables. 


Questions. 1. Describe the origin of townships. 2. Why is the 
township called the unit of government? 38. In what double capacity 
do townships appear? 4. When were townships first organized in this 
state? 5. What is said about new townships? 6. Give the manner in 
which the townships were surveyed into sections and lots. 17. Describe 
the advantages derived from the organization of townships. 8. What 
three departments exist in most governments? 9. What classes of 
business are transacted by township officers? 10. What powers have 
townships? 11. When are township electionsheld ? 12. Give the titles 
of township officers. 13, How do people obtain the right to act as 
officers? 14. How are vacancies filled? 15. What is said of the terms 
of the different officers? 16, What is required of officers before they 
are allowed to hold office? 17. Are other than township officers made 


re 
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subject to such restraints? 18. Who are the electors of a township ? 
19. Who are the chief administrative officers of the townships, and 
what are some of their duties? 20. How are the schools of the town- 
ship provided for? 21. What officer does the clerical work of the 
township, and what are his principal duties? 22. What officer holds the 
money of the township? 23. What are theassessor’s duties? 24. What 
are the duties of the supervisor? 25. What isa poll tax, and who are 
exempt from paying it? 26. What local courts are held in every town- 
ship? 27. What duties are justices allowed to perform? 28. What 
officer does the ministerial work of the township, and what are his 
duties ? 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. Everybody should be made to aid in government. 


2. Territory is but the body of a nation. The people who inhabit 
its hills and its valleys are its soul, its spirit, its life—Garfeld. 
8. The preservation of the means of knowledge among the lowest 


ranks is of more importance to the public than all the property of all _ 


the rich men in the country.—/ohn Adams. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Can a man hold two township offices at the same time? 


2. Give the names of the persons who hold the offices in the town- 
ship where you live. 


3. Which of the township officers are paid a salary for their _ 


services? 
4. Does an honest man always make an efficient officer? Why? 
5. How large is your township, and by what townships is it bounded? 
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CHAPTER VII: 
THE COUNTY. 


Origin.—The next civil division to be considered is that 
of the county. It is an organization composed of a humber 
of associated townships. The practice of grouping townships 
into counties began in England. Districts were thus formed 
which were ruled over by a count. A count was a Norman 
noble ; hence the name county. The early American settlers 
who came from England brought with them this custom, and 
divided their territory into counties. Counties exist in all of 
the states, but in Louisiana the word parish is used to name 
this division of territory. 

The boundary lines of the first counties in Ohio were es- 
’ tablished, and the counties named, by the territorial govern- 
ment, before the state was organized, but since the adoption 
of the constitution the setting off of new counties has been left 
to the legislature. There are now eighty-eight counties in 
the state. A new county cannot be made containing less than 
four hundred square miles, nor any county reduced below that 
size. Any county containing 100,000 inhabitants may be di- 
vided, whenever a majority of the electors residing in each 
of the proposed divisions approve a law passed for the pur- 
pose, but no city or town can be divided, ‘and no division is 
to contain less than 20,000 inhabitants. All laws creating 
new counties, or changing county lines, must be submitted to 
the electors of the counties to be affected thereby, before going 
into effect. Nearly all the counties are now so reduced in size 
that further division for forming new ones with the requisite 
_ territory is impossible. 


Object.—It is generally the case that several adjacent 
townships have common needs. It will also be found 
that some of the affairs arising in the township are too 
‘extensive for its government. Again, there are cases 
where similar interests exist in each of several townships, 
but to so limited an extent in any one, as to require only 
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occasional attention, but sufficient in a number of townships 
together, to call for the steady employment of an officer to 
manage them. Thus arises a class of business that can be most 
conveniently attended to by a government controlling a group 
of adjacent townships. This has given rise tothecounty govern- 
ment. Itis oftenthecasethat theinterestsof some localities differ 
from those of others, and certain regulations may be necessary 
‘for the people in some parts of the state that are not needed 
elsewhere. ‘These wants under the principles of home rule 
can best be attended to where they arise. This makes county 
government an appropriate feature in our general plan of gov- 
ernment, as it tends:'to keep the control of local interests as 
near the people as possible. 


Government.—The county government repeats some 
features of the township government, but as the territory em- 
braced within a county is greater than that of a township, the 
matters entrusted to the county are larger and more diverse, 
and its power is of a more extensive nature. As with the 
township, the functions of the county government are chiefly 
judicial and executive, its officers not being permitted to enact 
laws, but rather to enforce and carry out the provisions of 
laws enacted by the state to regulate the class of business with 
which county officers are entrusted. 


Each county is a body politic, and can transact business 
as a single person. It is the representative of the state for one 
class of business, and of the townships for another. It may 
sue and be sued, buy and sell property, and do many other 
things required in the administration of county affairs. 


County Seat.—Some convenient town in the county is 
selected as a place for the transaction of its business. ‘This 
town is called the county seat. The county erects at the 
county seat, a building called the court house, in which there 
are rooms for the county officers. It also builds a jail, and 
sometimes infirmaries and other public buildings. The county 
seat is the place of holding the county courts, and is the resi- 
dence of the county officers. Nearly all business relating to 
the affairs of the county is transacted at the court house. 3 


In new counties, the governor appoints three commis- 


sioners to fix upon the most proper place near the center of 
the county, for a county seat. When it is desired to relocate 
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- the county seat, the general assembly hears those who are for 
or against the change, and determines whether it shall be ' 
made, but all laws providing for the removal of a county seat 
must be submitted to the people of the county for approval, 
before they are allowed to go into effect. 


ADMINISTRATIVE -DEPARTMENT. 


Officers.—The executive branch of the county government 

_is presided over by officers having powers and duties similar to 

those of township officers, but somewhat more extensive. The 

principal executive officers are the commissioners, auditor, re- 
corder, treasurer, surveyor, infirmary directors, and coroner. 


County officers are elected on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November, by the electors in each county, for 
such a term, not exceeding three years, as may be provided 
by law. A residence of thirty days in the county, is required 
to make a person an elector. All officers except the auditor, 
treasurer, and clerk of courts, take their office on the first 
Monday of January after their election. The auditor takes 
his on the second Monday of September, the treasurer on the 
first Monday of September, and the clerk of courts on the 
ninth day of February, after their election. 

Vacancies of any county office, caused by death, resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, are generally filled by an appointment for 
the unexpired term, made by the county commissioners, or 

-some other authorized official. 

Deputies.—Nearly all county officers are allowed to ap- 
point a specified number of persons called deputies, to act for 
them in their absence, or to assist them in the performance of 
their duties. The officer is responsible for the neglect or 
misconduct of his deputies. 

Commissioners.—Each county has-a board consisting of 
three members called the county commissioners. This board 
has charge of the business of the county not assigned to spe- 
cial officers, and may be said to comprise the chief executive 
department of the county government. It is also the legis- 
lative body of the county, but this power is so limited, that it 
is usually considered that the county possesses no law making 
department. A commissioner is elected at the annual Novem- 
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ber election each year. In this manner there are always 
two experienced commissioners in office, and the board is 
always a continuous body; that is, one that never goes out of 
existence. 

The commissioners have the management and disposal of 
the property of the county generally, and are authorized to 
levy such a tax anaually as is necessary to provide money 
to carry on its business. Most of the bills against the 
county must be allowed by the commissioners before payment. 
They have the supervision of the accounts of the various 
county officers, many of whom must make annual reports to 
them. ‘They have extensive powers over the public highways 
and bridges, and may purchase a site for, and erect court- 
houses, jails, and infirmaries, whenever, in their opinion, such 
buildings are necessary. They are required to make an annual 
report to the court of common pleas. 


Auditor.—It is the duty of the auditor to look after the 
financial interests of the county. He is elected triennially, for 
aterm of three years. The auditor is secretary for the county 
commissioners, and aids them in the performance of their 
duties. He must keep a complete record of all their proceed- 
ings, and an accurate account of all money paid into or out of 
the treasury of the county. Claims against the county, after 
being allowed by the commissioners, are paid on his warrant 
upon the treasurer. 


The auditor receives the tax assessor’s returns and from 
them makes a complete list of the names of the owners, and 
the value of all the taxable property in the county. After 
the various other officers that are allowed to levy taxes make - 
their returns to him, he determines the whole amount of taxes 
to be levied in the county,and prepares a copy of his list called 
the /ax duplicate, for the collector. He is county sealer of 
weights and measures, and is provided by the state with cor- 
rect standards by means of which all weights and measures 
may be compared. He has duties to perform in relation to 
lands schools, roads, and many other things. He receives a 
salary, fixed by law but varying according to the population of 
counties, and fees in addition thereto for some classes of work. 


. Treasurer.—The county treasurer is elected biennially, 
‘for a term of two years. He collects the taxes that are levied, 
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_as shown by the tax duplicate, and all money coming to the 
county from other sources is paid to the treasurer for safe keep- 
ing and disbursement. He can receive no money, except for 
taxes, nor pay out any money, except on the warrant of the 
auditor. A settlement must be made every year with the 
-auditor for taxes collected, and a general settlement with the 
commissioners. ‘The treasurer is not eligible to the office for 
more than four years in any period of six years. 

_ He pays to the treasurer of the state, and to the township 
treasurers, such a sum as is due them from the taxes and other 
money that he has collected. His compensation is chiefly a 
percentage upon the taxes he collects. 


Recorder.—In order that no uncertainty may exist as to 
the ownership of land, the laws require the purchaser to take 
a writing from the seller, in a prescribed form, showing that 
the sale has been made. Such a writing is known as a con- 
veyance of land, or a deed. People sometimes receive a con- 
veyance of land as a pledge for the payment of a debt. Such 
a conveyance must also be in writing, and it is called a mort- 
gage. In order to afford the buyer of land a way of ascertain- 
ing whether the seller has a right to dispose of it, it is of great 
importance that some method of making public the title to lands 
be adopted ; otherwise, it would be impossible for purchasers to 
be certain that they would receive what they paid for, or to what 
extent the lands were mortgaged. To prevent possible fraud 
by those who might pretend they owned lands they did not, 
the law requires all deeds, mortgages and similar instruments 
to be copied into books provided therefor, in an office in the 
court house, and unless so recorded, they become invalid as 
against persons who do not know of their existence. To 
make such copies, a person is elected, called the recorder. 

The recorder is elected triennially, for three years. Heis 
required to provide, at the expense cf the county, suitable books, 
for his records. When an instrument is presented for record, he 
is required to iudorse upon it the day, hour, and minute that it 
was received, for if there are two instruments affecting the 
same land, the one which is recorded first sometimes takes a 
precedence over the other. The records are carefully indexed, 
and open at all proper times to the inspection of interested 
persons. The recorder’s compensation arises from fees paid 
him for each paper he records. 
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Surveyor.—The county surveyor is elected triennially, for 
a term of three years. It is the business of the surveyor to. 
survey lands, and to fix and determine their boundaries, when 
called upon so to do, and whenever they are in dispute. He 
is required to survey such lands as are sold for taxes, and assist 
in the construction of roads, ditches, bridges and the like. 
Records must kept, in a book for the purpose, of-all the sur- 
veys made by himself or his deputies, which book shall be 
made a public record, and open at all times for the inspection 
of parties interested therein. He is paid a price per day, fixed 
by law, for surveys made by him. 


Infirmary Directors.—In counties where there is a county” 
infirmary, there is a board of infirmary directors, composed 
of three persons, one of whom is elected annually for a 
term of three years. The board makes all contracts and 
purchases that are necessary for the infirmary, and prescribes 
such rules and regulations as it thinks proper for the manage- 
ment and good government of the same. It appoints a super- 
intendent of the infirmary, to reside in or near the infirmary 
buildings, and perform such duties as are imposed upon him. 
The directors must meet quarterly, at the infirmary, and in- » 
spect the manner in which the business is being managed, and 
how the poor are being treated. They may bind out poor 
children as apprentices, males until the age of eighteen years, 
and females until they are sixteen. The directors of the in- 
firmary report semi-annually, to the county commissioners, 
the money received and paid out by them, the condition of 
the institution, and the inmates therein. They are paid by the 
county a stated sum per day, for their labors. 


Coroner.—The county coroner is elected triennially, for 
a term of three years. He inquires into the cause of the 
death of persons who have died by violence, or from an 
unknown cause. When information is given him that. the 
body of a person, whose death is supposed to have been caused 
by violence, has been found within his county, he goes to the 
place, hears the testimony of witnesses, and renders a verdict 
stating his conclusions as to the cause and manner of death. 
This inquiry is called a coroner’s inquest. In the absence of 
the coroner from the county, or in case he resides more than 
ten miles distant, any justice of the peace may act as coroner. 
He is paid by fixed fees according to law for his services, 


y 
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JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


County Courts.—The judicial branch of the county gov- 
ernment is one of its prominent features. Ample courts .are 
provided to enable people to obtain justice or transact legal busi- 


_ ness, close to their homes, at all times, with as little inconven- 
_ ience, as great dispatch, and at as small expense as possible. The 
established county courts are the common pleas and probate 
- courts. The judicial officers who administer the affairs of the 


county courts are the common pleas judge, the probate judge, 
the prosecuting attorney, the clerk of the courts and the 


sheriff. ‘Some of these officers have duties to perform not- 


connected with the courts, but their main labor is as judicial 
officers. 

Common Pleas Courts.—This important court is held in 
each county at stated periods, usually three times a year, and 
each session, lasting several weeks, is called a fervm. This 
court is higher than that of the justice of the peace, and 
is the one in which nearly all suits against citizens of the 
county must be brought. The common pleas judge is the 
presiding officer, but as he need not be a resident of the 
county, although this is a county court, he is not considered a 
county officer. This court will be described more particularly 
in what is said of the judicial department of the state. 


Probate Judge.—Another court is held in each county, 
called a probate court. It is presided over by the probate 
judge, who is elected triennially, for a period of three years. 
This court was established for the purpose of settling estates of 
deceased persons, but has. been empowered to issue marriage 
licenses, naturalize foreigners, and do many other acts more 
convenient to be performed therein, as it is open every day, 
and business can be transacted at all times. In the common 
pleas court legal acts are performed only during its terms, 
while the judge is presiding. More will be said of this court 
when we describethe courts of the state. 


Prosecuting Attorney.—The prosecuting attorney is 


elected triennially, for a term of three years. When a person 


violates a law; that is, does a thing that the law prohibits, he 
is said to commit a crime. Lighter grades of crime are called 
misdemeanors. All misdemeanors and crimes are said to be 
committed against the state, and all persons charged with such 
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offenses are prosecuted in the name of the state. It is the duty 
of the prosecuting attorney to attend all courts of the county 
in which persons are tried for offenses against the state, except 
the justice’s court, and prosecute all complaints, suits and 
controversies in which the state is a party, and all other such 
matters as he is by law directed to prosecute. 


The prosecuting attorney is the legal adviser of the 
county officers, and any of them may require his written 
opinion, or instructions, in any matter connected with his off- 
cial duties. He prepares the official bonds of the county 
officers, and sees that they are executed and delivered in con- 
formity to law. It-is his duty, to bring actions against county 
officers, when necessary to prevent the misapplication of the 
county funds. Thecourt of common pleas may remove him 
for neglect of duties, or misconduct in office. He is paid a 
salary by the county, and receives some fees in addition. 


Clerk of the Courts——In order that the proceedings of 
courts may be accurately known and preserved, it is necessary 
that there be an officer to record them. ‘This officer is the 
clerk of the courts. A clerk for each county is elected trien- 
nially, for a period of three years. He issues the legal pa- 
pers required in suits at law, and enters, ina proper book, 
all orders, decrees, judgments and proceedings of the common 
pleas court, and other courts of which by law he is clerk. A 
complete record must be made of every case that is brought in . 
court, unless such record is dispensed with. 


He, has power to administer oaths and affirmations, 
to take acknowledgments, and is required to certify under 
his seal, as to the official authority of other officers that are 
allowed to administer oaths and take acknowledgment of 
written instruments. He is required to make an annual report 
to the secretary of state, showing, among other things, statis- 
tics concerning the persons that have been accused and tried 
in the county for crime. His pay is derived from fees he is 
allowed by law to charge for the services he performs. ‘The 
fees are paid by those who are litigants. 


Sheriff.—The sheriff is the ministerial officer of the 
county, and has duties to perform somewhat like those of the 
constable, but on a larger scale. He is elected biennially, for 
a term of two years, but cannot hold the office any longer than 
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four years in a period of six years. The word sheriff is of 
English origin. At one time a county was called a shire; 
and an officer was appointed by the county to perform certain 
acts iu its principal town called the shzve-town. This officer 
was called shzre-reeve, or sheriff, and his powers and duties 
_ were similar to those of county sheriffs at the present time. 
It is the duty of the sheriff to attend the sittings of all 
courts held in the county, except that of justices of the peace ; 
aud to execute all warrants, writs, and other process directed 
to him by lawful authority. During trials he has charge of the 
prisoner, jury, and witnesses. It is his duty to preserve the 
public peace, and to apprehend public offenders. Power is 
_ given him to call to his in aid, the execution of his duties, such 
person or persons as may be necessary. He has charge of the 
court house, under the direction and control of the county 
commissioners, and of the jail and prisoners therein. He 
issues proclamations of election, and does many other things 
required of him in carrying out the orders of the courts, and 
in performing the duties that are required of him by law. 
His pay is derived from fees he is allowed to charge litigants, 
and a compensation paid him by the county for certain ser- 
vices. 
TOPICAL OUTLINE. 
1. The County. 
(1. Origin. 
2. Object. 
3. Government. 
4. County Seat. 
2. Administrative Department. 
1. Officers. 
2. Deputies. 
{2 Commissioners, Auditor, Treasurer, Re- 
corder, Surveyor, Infirmary Directors, 
Coroner. 
3. Judicial Department. 
1. County Courts. ; ea phedee 


2. Prosecuting Attorney. 
3. Clerk of Courts. 
4, Sheriff. 
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COUNTY GOVERNMENT. 


Questions, 1. Describe the origin of counties. 2. How are new 
counties now set off? 3. Give some of the reasons for establishing 
county governments. 4. What functions are possessed by the county 
government? 5. Describe the county seat. 6. Name the executive 
officers of the county and tell what you can about the manner they ob- 
tain their offices. 7. Who are deputies? 8. What officers perform the 
chief executive duties of the county? 9. When are they elected and 
what are some of their duties? 10. What officer is chosen to look after 
the financial interests of the county? 11. What are some of his princi- 
pal duties? 12. What are the treasurer’s duties? 13. What is said of 
his term of office? 14. What is said about deeds and mortgages? 15. 
What are the recorder’s duties? 16. What is the business of the sur- 
veyor? 17. What important matters are iutrusted to the infirmary 
directors? 18. Whatis the duty of the coroner? 19. What isacoroner’s 
inquest? 20. What issaid of county courts? 21. What is said of the . 
common pleas court? 22. What issaidofthe probate court? 23. What 
is said of the prosecuting attorney? 24. Whois the recording officer 
of the court of common pleas, and what are his duties? 25. By what. 
title is the ministerial officer of the county known, and what are his 
powers and duties ? 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. A wide spread and sound education is indispensable to liberty. 
—Lieber. 


2. Obedience is what makes government, and uot the names by 
which it is called.—urke. 


3. It is only when the people speak truth and justice that their 
voice can be called ‘the voice of God.”’—Gar field. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. How do men become citizens of the county? 
2. What is a surveyor’s plat ? 
3. How many townships are there in your county? How many 
counties in Ohio? 
_ 4 Give the names of several of your county officers, and the loca- 
tion of the county seat. 


5. Which of the county officers should give the heaviest bond? 
Why? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 


Origin.—The advantage of dividing the state into coun- 
ties and townships has been shown, and we are now to con- 
sider another division of territory often a part of a township, 
but sometimes embracing parts or the whole of two or more 
townships. In every county there are places where people reside 
near to each other,and form communities of more or less import- 
ance. Where any portion of the country becomes thickly 
settled, preserving order and enforcing laws become a more 
difficult task, requiring a greater number of officers, and those 
of quite extensive powers. Many wants will arise in urban 
areas that do not exist in sparsely settled places, such as for 
improved streets, sewers, public buildings, water-works, light- 
ing the streets, and other things of a similar character. As 
these needs do not arise in rural places the township or the 
county government does not meet their wants. Whenever a 
community bas such a compact population that i+ needs sep- 
arate schools lighted streets, improved waiks, etc., the people 
are allowed to organize a locai government of their own, and 
are empowered to make all reguiations necessary to secure 
the public weifare. 


Definition. —-Urban communities are known as hamlets. 
villages, and cities, differing from each other only in regard to 
the number of people who dwell together. Such places are also 
called towns, but are known in law as municipal corporations. 
The word municipal was used by the Romans to designate that 
which related to a municipium, which was a free town or city. 
A corporation is a number of persons united, and authorized by 
law to act under one name, and as a single person, in the trans- 
action of business. Men often unite in carrying on busines3 
and form a company called a partnership. A corporation isa 
kind of partnership, but the latw clothes corporations with privi- 
legesthat partnershipscannot enjoy. When persons who unite in 
trade die, the partnership must end, but corporations are said 
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to never die; that is, when the persons who first composed 
the corporation are all dead, the corporation is still alive, for 
others succeed those who die, and the corporation continues its 
existence unmolested. 


Villages and cities become corporations in order that they 
may act as single persons; that they may have power to make 
certain rules of government which may be binding upon all 
the people, and to be abie to enforce such rules; that they may 
be able to sue and be sued, and to hold or sell property as 
one person. When we speak of cities and villages becoming 
a corporation, we say that they become zucorpforated. ‘They 
are bodies politic, because politically, and in law, they are 
known as single bodies. 


Organization.—When the inhabitants of any territory 
that has been laid off into village or hamlet lots, a plat of 
which has been properly made and recorded, desire to obtain 
the organization of the same as a village, or a hamlet, they 
are required to make application for the purpose, by a petition 
to the county commissioners. ‘The petition must be signed 
by at least thirty electors residing on the territory of the pro-- 
posed corporation. If it appears right to the commissioners 
that the prayer of the petitioners be granted, they make an 
order that the corporation be organized. There was a time 
when municipal corporations were organized by the legisla- 
‘ture, and their powers and privileges were defined in the law 
by which they were granted an existence. This law was called 
a charter. But the rights and privileges of such corporations 
are now, in Ohio, regulated by general laws, and special 
charters are unknown. 


Grades.—Municipal corporations that have a population 
of two hundred, or less, are called’ hamlets. TShose which have 
a population of over two hundred, and less than five thou- 
sand, are known as villages; and those which have a popula- — 
tion of five thousand, or more, are called cities. Villages are 
of two grades, a population of three thousand being the 
dividing line—those having above that number being villages 
of the first class, and those of that number or less, being 
villages of the second class. Cities are divided into two simi- 
lar classes, twenty thousand inhabitants being the dividing 
line—those having that population or more being of the first class 
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_and those having less of the second class. Each class is also 
divided into grades. ‘These divisions are made for convenience 

of legislation. What would be a good law for a large city 
might not serve so well in a smaller one, and when so classified, 
laws designating one class may be passed without their apply- 

ing to other classes. The hamlet may be made a village, and 

_the village a city, when the number of inhabitants increases 
sufficiently to authorize it. 


; Government.— The municipal government is created by 
state authority, and empowered by law to decide and control 
many matters pertaining to the locality embraced. In cities 
the interests to be controlled are often more numerous and 
complicated, and the government is often more complex, than 
that of the state. The government of municipal corporations 
is divided into three parts, legislative, executive, and judicial, 
-and each department is under the control of officers elected, by 
the people. For Cleveland and some other cities, there are 
special forms of municipal government, known as the federal 
plan. ‘The city business is divided into several leading depart- 
ments, as law, finance, education, public safety, public improve- 
ments, etc., and the mayor appoints an officer, known as a 
director, as the administrative head of each department. For 
these cities the governmental acts provide officers with differ- 
ent titles from those held in other cities, and slight deviations 
from the general form of municipal control are made in other 
respects, but the political structure of city and village gov- 
ernment will be found to be the same throughout the state. 
Although cities and villages never cease to be a part of the 
township or townships wherein they lie, they are independent 
for the purposes of government, and their officers generally 
succeed to all the powers township officers would have in the 
territory, in case no urban government existed. 


Wards.—As it has been found convenient to have the 
territory of the state divided into townships, with a sort of 
local government in each, so it has been found best to divide 
the territory of cities into parts, and to allow each division an 
equal representation in certain branches of the city govern- 
ment. ‘These divisions are called wards. There are no legal 
restrictions as to the number of wards that may be had in a 
city, that being left to the judgment of its officers. The num- 
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ber is usually regulated by the size and population of the city. 
The boundaries of wards must be some such definite lines as 
streets, alleys, water courses, or railroads. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


The Council.—The legislative authority, in cities and 
‘villages, is vested in a board called a counczl. In hamlets the 
members of this board are called trustees, and in some cities 
the body is composed of two parts called the council and board 
of aldermen. As the functions of each local legislative body are 
substantially the same in each village and city throughout the 
state, without regard to the name the body bears, we shall 
herein refer to it, in general, as the council. 


The meetings of councils are held after reguiar intervals 
fixed by some rule adopted by the members. The meetings 
must be at all times open tothe public. Special meetings may 
be called by the mayor or any three members. 


The council is authorized to pass laws to prevent rioting, 
gambling, noise and disturbance, indecent or disorderly con- 
duct or assemblages, and to preserve the peace and guod order, 
and protect the property of the municipal corporation and its . 
inhabitants. In so doing there are many subjects upon which 
it may legislate, a list of which is given in the laws of the 
state. The laws that are passed by the council are termed 
by-laws and ordinances, to distinguish them from the laws of 
the state, which are termed s/azute laws, from the fact that they 
are printed in large volumes called statutes. By-laws and 
ordinances, when properly passed and published, have the 
same force and effect, within the corporation, as the laws of the 
state, and are binding upon strangers who come into the cor- 
poration, as well as upon those who reside therein. 


The people in cities and villages are not wholly governed 
by their ordinances, as the laws of the state are as binding 
there as elsewhere. The state grants corporations the authority 
to pass municipal laws, but requires that they must be con- 
sistent with its own statute laws. 


Municipal corporations have vast interests to provide for 
and control. There are streets to be lighted, cleaned and 
improved, buildings for city purposes to be erected, a fire depart- 
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‘ment and police systems to be maintained, waterworks and sew- 
ers to be constructed, and many other such things to be done 
requiring skillful management, as well as the expenditure of 
large sums of money annually. The council is allowed not 
only to enact ordinances regulating the conduct of the citizens 
toward each other and the corporation, but is entrusted with 
_ providing ways and means to meet the financial wants of the 
municipality. It has power to levy taxes and assessments, 
_ borrow money, issue bonds for its debts, and make appropria- 
tions for various public purposes. 


The legislative authority in the smaller villages is vested 
ina council consisting of six members. In villages divided 
into more than three wards, and in cities, the council consists 
of two members from each ward. At each annual municipal 
election, where villages are not divided into wards, three 
councilmen are elected; and in other villages, and in cities, one 
councilman in each ward. In cities where there is a board of 
aldermen, one member is elected each year from each district 
entitled to such a representative. The term of office of coun- 
_cilmen and aldermen is two years, and the method of electing 
one-half of the members each year makes such bodies con- 
tinuous ones. ‘These representatives are compelled to serve 
without pay, the honor of having been chosen to the position 
being deemed a sufficient compensation for the services to be 
performed. 


The legislative power, in hamlets, is imposed upon three 
trustees, one of whom is elected annually for a term of three 
years. ‘Their power is similar to that of councils in villages, 
but not so extensive. ; 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Officers.—The general executive officers that are elected 
in municipal corporations, to administer the laws, are, a mayor, 
clerk, treasurer, marshal, solicitor, street commissioner, and 
sealer of weights and measures. The council is allowed to 
provide for the appointment, or election, of such other officers 
as it may deem necessary for the good government of the 
corporation. ‘The officers who are elected serve for two years, 
and those who are appointed serve for one year. The pay of 
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public servants who are not prohibited from receiving a com- 
pensation, is, in most cases, fixed by the council. 


The first Monday of April is the regular annual period 
for holding elections for municipal officers. An appointed 
officer or agent of the corporation may be removed by a vote 
of a majority of the council, and one elected by the people, 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members belonging thereto. A 
person who, at the time of election, is an elector of the county 
and resides in the ward, or corporation if there be no wards, in 
which he offers to vote, is a qualified elector. Each officer of 
the corporation, whether elected or appointed, is required to 
be an elector of the corporation, and, before entering upon his 
official duties, must take an oath of office. Deputies are re- 
quired to take a similar oath, but they need not be electors of 
the corporation. The council is authorized to require official 
bonds from such of the officers as it may designate. 


The Mayor.—The mayor is the executive head of the 
corporation, and its most important officer. It is his duty to 
see that all ordinances of the council are faithfully obeyed 
and enforced. All necessary appointments of officers are 
made by the mayor, with the advice and consent of the coun- 
cil. In villages he is president of the council, and is entitled 
to vote as a member in cases of tie. He supervises the con- 
duct of other officers, and may, for neglect of duty, miscon- 
duct in office, or other sufficient cause, suspend any of his ap- 
pointees. It is his duty to issue proclamations of election, and 
sometimes to,act as a judge thereat. By virtue of his office he 
is a member of several of the official boards that have to do 
with the management of certain municipal departments. 


An annual message is usually prepared to the council, in 
which he sets forth the condition of municipal affairs, and 
makes such recommendations as he deems advisable. 


The mayor is also a peace officer, and has, within the cor- 
porate limits, all the powers of the sheriff to suppress. disor- 
der and keep the peace. He is vested with power as a court 
to hear cases, not only for the violation of the ordinances of 
the corporation, but for the violation of the laws of the state, 
to the same extent as justices of the peace. He is authorized 
to take acknowledgments of deeds, and other instruments in. 
writing, administer oaths, solemnize marriages, and, within the 
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corporation; has much the same powers as a justice of the 
_ peace has within a township. In hamlets the trustees appoint 
one of their number as president of their board, and he has 
the same powers and performs the same duties as mayors of 
- villages. 


The Clerk.—The clerk is required to be present at all 
- meetings of the council and make a record of its proceedings, 
and attend to the publication of resolutions and ordinances 
passed by it. He has charge of the books, records, and papers 
of the corporation, and must keep an accurate and detailed ac-~ 
count of its receipts and expenditures, and issue his order on 
the treasurer for the payment of all claims that have been 
allowed by the council, or other competent authority. He is 
required to make an annual report of the financial doings of 
the corporation. In some of the larger cities the duties of 
the clerk are in part performed by an officer called an auditor, 
or a comptroller. 


The Treasurer.—The treasurer receives the money that 
is due the corporation from the county treasurer as taxes, and 
from other sources, and disburses the same on the order of the 
proper person, keeping an accurate account thereof. He is 
required to settle with the council quarterly; and annually, in 
April, to make a report of the finances of the corporation. 


The Marshal.—The marshal is the principal ministerial 
officer of the corporation. He is required to suppress all 
riots, disturbances and breaches of the peace, and to that end 
may call upon the citizens to aid him. It is his duty to ar- 
rest all disorderly persons, and persons cominitting an offense 
against the laws of the state or the ordinances of the corpora- 
tion, and forthwith bring such persons before the mayor, or 
other competent authority, for examination and trial. He 
executes all writs and orders of the mayor, and attends the 
mayor’s court to preserve order therein. The council may 
appoint one or more deputies to the marshal. 


Boards of Education.—As an urban community will have 
need for more schools, than the ordinary rural settlements, and 
can also maintain those of higher grades, our laws recognize 
the right of each urban area to control its own educational 
affairs. Each city or village is made a school district, separate 
from that of the remaining territory of the township or town- 
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ships in which it is situated. Each urban district thus formed 
elects a board of education. In districts comprised by a city 
having a population of ten thousand or more the board of edu- 
cation consists of two members from each ward, except where 
the federal plan is in vogue, and then the school council is 
limited to a few directors. In most other districts, whether 
city or village, the board consists of six members elected from 
the district at large. The educational board is separate from 
the municipal council. It administers the affairs of the school 
district with perfect independence. 


Police.—In cities there is an organized body of men 
whose duties are, the preservation of good order, the preven- 
tion and detection of crime, and the enforcement of the laws: 
The authority of the government to make and enforce such 
general laws as are for the public good, is known as the police 
power. Of this nature is its power to suppress nuisances, pre- 
serve health, prevent fires, establish and control markets, and 
the like. Every citizen holds his property subject to the 
proper exercise of this power by the government. 

In many of the larger cities no marshal is elected, but his 
duties are performed by a chief of police, who, with the aid of 
the policemen that are appointed, performs the duties of the — 
marshal and his deputies. 


Solicitor.—This officer is the corporation attorney. As its 
legal adviser it is his duty to give an opinion as to the law 
concerning any matter that is referred to him by an officer of 
the corporation. As court representative he prosecutes or 
defends, as the case may be, for and on behalf of the corpora-_ 
tion, all suits and controversies in which it is a party. 


Other Officers.—The street commissioner, fire engineer, 
civil engineer and superintendent of markets, perform such 
duties not incompatible with the nature of their office, as the 
council may prescribe. In villages the council may require 
the marshal to perform the duties of the street commissioner. 
An assessor is elected annually in each ward of corporations 
so divided, whose duties are the same as those of township 
assessors. But in the larger cities the assessors are appointed 
by a board or officer authorized by law to. select them. 


Executive Boards.—The board of health is invested with 
power to make necessary orders and regulations for the public 
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health and the prevention of disease. ‘They may abate and re- 
move nuisances, create a complete and accurate system for regis- 
tration of births, deaths, marriages and interments, and send 
‘persons afflicted with contagious or infectious diseases to the 
~ pest house. The authority of the board of health as to the 
maintenance of the public health and the prevention of dis- 
_ ease is very broad, and their power, in times when there is 
- danger of the spread of contagious diseases, is nearly unlim- 
ited. No person can convey a corpse toor froma city without 
a permit from the board of health. 

There are many other boards necessary to the successful 
government of the people of a city, appointed or elected to 
secure the prudent management of public interests, such as 
water works, fire departments, gas works, police officers, and 
public improvements. The duties of such boards are sug- 
gested by the name of the interests over which they have 
authority. It will thus be seen that the governinent of cities 
is often very complicated, and that there are many places for 
bad men to get into office, and for corrupt practices in the 
management of public affairs. For this reason it is the duty 
_ of every citizen of such a corporation to be vigilant and con- 
stant in the exercise of his right of suffrage, and cautious as 
to the officers for whom he casts a vote. Only the men best 
fitted by their intelligence, business experience, capacity, and 
moral character, should be supported for office. 

In Hamlets.—The trustees of hamlets have power to ap- 
point a clerk, who also acts as treasurer, and a marshal. The 
marshal may be required to act as supervisor, or a separate 
supervisor elected. The trustees may also appoint such police 
officers as they deem necessary. 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Mayor’s Court.—We have learned that the mayor is 
invested with power to sit as a court, and hear cases for the 
alleged violation of the ordinances of the corporation and the 
laws of the state. He is authorized to try and sentence those 
whom he finds guilty of such minor offenses as misdemeanors, 
and may hold an. examination to determine whether there is 
probable cause for requiring a trial, in some superior court, of 
such persons as are accused of the more serious offenses 
known as crimes, At the request of the mayor, the couucil 
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may appoint some justice of the peace to act in his absence or 
disability, should there be cases arising for trial in his court. 
Such an officer is called the police justice. 


Policé Court.—In some cities there is another court, for 
the trial of persons charged with disturbing the peace, and 
other minor offenses, called a police court. The judge of 
this court is elected by the people, and has much the same 
court powers as are given to the mayor. Such a court is 
usually established where the amount of criminal business is 
sufficient to require a large portion of the time of an officer, 
and could not be attended to by the mayor without neglecting 
his other duties. 

Where there is a police court, a clerk of the court and a 
prosecuting attorney are elected. The duties of these officers, 
in the police court, are the same as those of the clerk and pros- 
ecuting attorney in the court of common pleas. 

The mayor and marshal are paid for their services in crim- 
inal cases, by fees that are prescribed by law, but the officers’ 
of the police court receive a salary determined by the council. 

The penalty for violation of an ordinance of a corpora- 
tion is a fine, and sometimes imprisonment. Fines that are 
collected for violations of ordinances, are paid into the city 
treasury, and, in large cities, are a source of considerable rev- 
enue. Fines for the violation of state laws are paid into the 
county treasury. 

TOPICAL OUTLINE. 
1. Municipal Corporations. 
[2 Origin, Definition. 
2. Organization. 
3. Grades. 
4. Government. 
5. Wards. 
2. Legislative Department. 
1, The Couneil. 
3. Executive Department. 
(1. Officers :— 
| Mayor, Clerk, Treasurer, Marshal, Board 
of Education, Police, Solicitur, other offi- 
cers, Executive Boards. 
2. Officers of Hamlets. 


| 
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4. Judicial Department. 
1. Mayor’s Court. 
2. Police Court. 


Questions. 1. Why is it necessary to organize governments for 
- towns? 2, Define municipal corporations, 3. Why is it necessary for 
cities and villages to become incorporated? 4, What are bodies poli- 
tic? 5, How are corporations organized? 6. What are the grades of 
municipal corporations? 7. What is said of the government of munici- 
palities? 8. What is said about wards? 9. What body exercises the 
legislative authority? 10. What laws may the council pass? 11. How 
many members compose the council? 12. What executive officers have 
municipal corporations? 13. When is the annual municipal election 
held? 14. What qualification must all officers possess? 15, What is 
the chief executive officer called, and what are his duties? 16. Who 
makes appointments of officers? 17. What officer does the clerical 


work for the corporation, and what are his duties? 18. What are the 


_ treasurer’s duties? 19. What is the principal ministerial officer called, 
and what are his duties? 20. What urban districts are formed for ed- 
ucational purposes? 21. What boards of education exist? 22. What 

_is meant by police powers? 23. What are the duties of the police? 24. 
For what work is the solicitor chosen? 25. What other municipal 
officers and boards exist, and what are the duties of each? 26. What 
kind of men should be elected for municipal officers, and why?’ 27. 
Describe the court powers of the mayor. 28. Describe the police 
court and its officers. 29. How are municipal officers paid for their 
services? 30. What is done with fines collected ? 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1, Freedom and ‘ree institutions cannot long be maintained by any 
people who do not understand the nature of their own government ? 

2. The village, or township, is the only association which is so 
perfectly natural that whenever a number of men are collected it seems 
to constitute itself—De Tocqueville. 

8. In proportion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that. public opinion should be,educated.— 
Washington. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. How many municipal corporations in your county? 

2. Give the names of the persons holding office in your corpora- 
tion, if you live in one. Which of them get salaries, and how much? 

3. What is meant by a breach of the peace? 

4. Give the names of the cities of the first class in Ohio, each 
grade, and those of the second class, and first and second giade of the 
third class, and the population of each. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
STATE GOVERNMENT. 


Nature of.—We have now described the plans of local 
government in vogue in our rural and urban communities, 
and have reached the state as the next higher factor in civil 
government. The state is made up of counties in much the 
same manner that a county is made up of townships. 


There is a variety of interests common to nearly all com- © 
munities, which can be best transacted by another authority, 
presiding over a large administrative area, such as a number of 
counties. Laws to protect life and property and keep the 
peace are needed everywhere, and education, manufacturing, 
transportation, corporations, commerce, banking and many 
other things must be regulated. To direct such affairs a state 
government is erected. This larger government, in fact, com- 
prehends the government of the smaller civil divisions, as 
they are in many respects but agencies through which the 
state acts in dealing withthe people. In fact, a knowledge of 
the form and nature of the state government is of the utmost 
importance to the citizen, for he comes into contact with it in 
more instances than any other government. Laws which reg- 
ulate our conduct as citizens are made by the state, and the 
officers elected to enforce these laws obtain their authority 
from the state. 


Plan of Government.—Our form of government ;rows 
step by step from the township to the state. ach school dis- 
trict, each township, each city or village, and each county, is, 
as to its own local concerns, self-governed, but, as to collective 
affairs in which many are interested, is ruled by a power above 
and beyond the local community, but in the choosing of which 
its people are allowed to participate. 


' The scheme of our entire system of government is to keep 
the controlling power as near the home of the governed as 
possible. _ For, keeping the power in the hands of the people, 
makes their government more efficient, and their liberty more 
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secure. Such affairs as are of local importance and can be 
transacted by the people at their homes, requiring but a small 
portion of their time, have been left to the townships; those 
of larger scope and affecting a larger area have been given to 
the county; and those requiring not only a large amount of 
attention, but the attention of men of extensive ability and 

experience come under the domain of the state. By a divi- 
sion of the people’s business into parts, and the assignment of 
each part to the authority which can attend to it the most con- 
veniently and economically, power is diversified, instead of 
being centralized in one place, as it would be if the state ap- 
plied itself to the regulation of all public affairs. And the 
plan pursued is much better for the people, as otherwise the 
state would be required to employ a very large number of 
officers, and the business in localities remote from the seat of 
government could not be transacted without great inconven- 
ience and expense. 

Constitution.— Whenever the people of any large area, 

such as a state, organize a government, they find it expedient 

to adopt a code of written rules which they are willing to 
obey. Such a code is called a constitution. A constitution is 
a collection of rules by which the members of a society agree 
to be governed. Every society, or association commonly so- 
called, has a constitution. The persons forming the society 
draft a set of rules, stating the objects of the society, what 
officers it shall have, what each is to do, and how its opera- 
tions shall be carried on. ‘These rules are called the consti- 
tution of the society. The constitution of a state is in the 
‘nature of articles of agreement, by which the people mutually 
agree to be governed. 

Nature of a Constitution.—A constitution is a kind of 
law; not, however, such a law as those made by the represent- 
atives of the people. It is a law made by the people themselves, 
declaring what the government shal] be, what officers are to 
be elected, and what duties they are to perform. It declares 
also, the powers of the government; that is, what laws may 
and what may not be made; hence it is sometimes called the 
fundamental law, being the foundation of all other laws, which - 
must conform to or agree with the fundamental law. It is 
also called a frame of government, and may be compared to a 
frame of a building. The frame gives form and shape to the 
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building, and every additional timber and board required to 
finish it, must be fitted to the frame. So every law that is 
made, and every act that is done by the officers of the govern- 
ment, must conform to the constitution. To illustrate further, 
the constitution of Ohio contains a provision that no person 
shall be imprisoned for debt, and if a law should be passed by 
which a person could be so imprisoned, the law would be void 
because it conflicts with the constitution. Such conflicting 
laws are said to be unconstitutional. 


But though the constitution is a law, not every law isa 
constitution. A constitution is a form of government, or 
fundamental law; and being made by act of the people, as a 
body politic, or political body, it is sometimes called the folitz-. 
callaw. Such laws as are necessary in carrying on the gov- 
ernment, and regulating the conduct of the citizens, are made 
by act of the /egis/ature, and are called, by way of distinc- 
tion, the czvzl laws. ‘They are also called statute laws. 


Adoption of Constitution.—Owing to the impossibility of 
an assembly of all the citizens of a large community, it has 
been shown that it is best, in order to get an expression of the 
sentiments of the people collectively, that a small number, 
called representatives, be chosen to make the laws, and to 
transact the business of the government. So the citizens of a 
state in framing a constitution (as they cannot all meet) act 
by their representatives, called delegates. In forming the con- 
stitution of the state delegates were chosen by each county. 
A meeting composed of delegates chosen to represent others 
in the transaction of business other than legislative, is gener- 
ally called a convention. When the delegates assemble in a 
constitutional convention, such a constitution as it is thought 
will suit the people is drawn up, and the common practice is to 
submit it to the people for their approval, at an election. If a 
majority of the people vote in favor of it, the constitution is 
adopted; otherwise it is not. 


Changing Constitution.—As countries grow older in exist- 
ence, circumstances and the needs of the people change, and 
with them public opinion becomes difterent. For this reason 
changes must be made, from time to time, in the constitution, 
and the state must have power to alter its provisions, otherwise 
the state would progress, and the constitution stand still, 


/ 
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Constitutions therefore provide that amendments may be made 
to it, but no change is to be valid until it is ratified by a vote 
of the people. 
Historical.—The state of Ohio is not one of the original 
_ thirteen states that declared themselves free and independent 
of Great Britain. The territory of which this state was 
-formed, was at the time of the declaration, a part of a vast 
unsettled region of country north and west of the then exist- 
ing states. In 1673, the explorer La Salle, with a small party 
of men, passed through this territory, and took possession of 
it in the name of Louis XIV., then king of France. After 
that, this vast area was known by the general name of Louisi- 
ana. According to the custom of nations, newly discovered 
territory was considered to belong to the country whose citizens 
- first discoveredit,and Franceoccupied and controlledthisregion 
until, by the treaty of peace made in 1763, that nation ceded to 
Great Britain-ail its possessions in North America, east of the 
Mississippi river. 

During the war of the revolution a controversy arose 
about this territory. A portion of it was claimed by the state 
of Virginia; other portions were claimed by New York, Mass- 
achusetts and Connecticut; while other states contended 
that these unoccupied lands belonged to the United States. 
The different claiming states finally ceded their claims to the 
general government, and in 1787, the land north of the Ohio 
river, and east of the Mississippi river, was organized by con- 
gress as the Northwest Territory. General Arthur St. Clair 
received the appointment of military governor, and in the 
summer of 1788, began his duties with headquarters at Mari- 
etta. 

The first permanent settlement in the territory which 
afterwards was organized as Ohio, was made at Marietta, in 

the year 1788, by a few families led by Dr. Manasseh Cutler. 
Nearly all the territory was then inhabited by Indians, who 
became very hostile to the emigrants. When the settlers 
seized the lands which the Indians considered their own, cruel 
wars followed. General Anthony Wayne finally defeated 
them in 1794, and forced them to sign a treaty at Greenville, 
in 1795, by which the Indians, in consideration of a large sum 
of money, gave up a great portion of the land located on the 
north bank of the Ohio. | 
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In 1787 congress made provision for establishing suitable 
forms of government for the people of this territory, and for 
forming it into new states. The act making this provision is 
known as the ordinance of 1787. The form of government it 
provided for was a peculiar one. The powers of government 
were vested in officers appointed by congress. ‘These officers 
made the laws and also executed them. The ordinance pro- 
vided that whenever there should be in the territory five thou- 
sand free male citizens, of full age and qualified to vote, the 
people should be entitled to a change in the form of govern- 
ment. In 1798 the territory contained the requisite popula- 
tion and the people were authorized to elect a legislature. It 
was composed of two branches, but only the house of repre- 
sentatives was to be chosen by the people. The other body | 
was to consist of five men appointed by the President, called 
a council. The territory continued to increase rapidly in pop- 
ulation, and it was divided into two governments. In 1802 
the eastern portion had become sufficiently inhabited to-be 
formed into a state government, and Ohio became one of the 
states of the Union. In April, 1802, Congress authorized the 
calling of a convention to frame a constitution for the state. 
The convention was composed of thirty-five delegates. They 
were to be apportioned among the several counties, according 
to the number of inhabitants in each, in such a manner that 
there should be one representative for each twelve hundred. 
There were then but six organized counties. The delegates 
were required to meet at Chillicothe the first Monday of No- 
vember; andif they thought it best to form a constitution, 
they might do so themselves, or provide for the election of 
other persons to form one. They agreed upon a plan of 
government, which when signed by the delegates became the 
constitution of the state and remained so until 1851, when it 
was repealed, and the one now in force adopted. It was 
drafted by a convention of 108 members, which met at Colum- 
bus in 1850. Its work was ratified by a vote of the people in 
June, 1851. Another convention was held in 1872, but its 
work was not adopted upon being presented to the people. 
Hence, we are now governed under a constitution that will 
soon be fifty years old, and which in several respects has been 
outgrown by the progress which has since been achieved, 
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Government.— The state is governed by laws based upon 
a written constitution adopted by the people, and possesses all 
the powers of government that have not been granted to the 
national government. 


Divisions of the Constitution.—The constitution is divided 
into articles and sections, each of which is appropriately num- 
bered. It comprehends provisions for the following: 

1. A preamdble in which the purposes for which the con- 
stitution was formed is set forth. ° 


2. A b2ll of rights in which there is a recital of the 
rights belonging to the people. 
A description of the powers of the ¢hree departments 
into which the government is divided. 
4. Articles concerning elective franchise, education, 
public institutions, militia, finance and taxation, and others re- 
lating to public matters. 


Preamble.—The word preamble means to walk before. 
This part of the document is so called as it is a preface or in- 
troduction to the constitution. The preamble to our constitu- 
tion is taken from the constitution of the United States, but 
the language is changed somewhat. It describes the objects 
for which government was instituted, and it should be noticed 
that these objects are expressed as being “‘to secure the bless- 
ings of freedom and promote the common welfare.” The 
blessings of freedom have always been prominent in the minds 
of Americans, and to secure them many great sacrifices have 
been called for, and avast amount of treasure has been ex- 
pended. When freedom has been secured, to retain it, there 
must be a government with good laws, and strength enough to 
protect the people in their rights. Besides protecting each 
citizen from being oppressed by any one else, the government 
promotes the common welfare by providing for the education 
of children; by fostering agriculture, manufactures and com- 
‘merce; by erecting public institutions; by regulating public 
corporations; and in many other ways. The manner in 
which the state is authorized to do these things can be. learned 
by the study of the constitution and the explanations of its 
provisions that are set forth in the following pages. 


Bill of Rights.—The rights which are guaranteed to the 
people are set forth in the first article of the constitution. 
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This part of the document is known as the dill of rights. A 
study of this bill will give an acquaintance with the injustice — 
and inbumanity of the rulers of England and other govern- 
ments in ancient times, and of the struggles that the people 
were compelled to pass through in order to overcome the doc- 
trines that were subversive of liberty, property and the 
natural rights of humanity, and establish the principles of 
freedom that are now granted to every American citizen. 

The rights that are set forth are a declaration of principles 
of freedom. ‘The nature of liberty and of rights has been de- 
scribed, and it has been explained that when the people form 
a government, they give up a portion of their rights in order 
to secure a better enjoyment of those they retain. This bill 
defines the rights which the people give up, and the rights 
which they retain, and in this manner specifies some of the 
most important restrictions placed upon the government. 


Departments.—The government of Ohio, like that of some 
of the smaller civil divisions, is divided into three departments, 
suitable for transacting three distinct classes of business grow- 
ing out of the affairs of the state. These are known as the 
legislative, the executive and the judicial. Kach department is 
independent of the others, and an officer in one department 
has no power or authority in another. The legislative depart- 
ment is that by which the laws are made; the executive de- 
partment is entrusted with the power of executing, or carrying 
into effect, the laws of the state; and the judicial department 
is empowered to decide the ineaning of laws, and what is just 
and right between citizens. 


The wisdom of providing that those who make the laws 
shall not be allowed to decide cases arising under them, has 
been fully sustained by the experience of those countries 
which make no such divisions of power. The functions of each 
department are definitely defined, and its authority distinctly 
specified, in the constitution and laws of the state. 


Although these three departments are independent of each 
other, still they are so related that each would be nearly power- 
less without the aid of the others. The laws, when passed, 
would be of little avail unless executed, and it would be of no 
use to decide as to the meaning of the laws, if the decisions 
could not be enforced. 
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TOPICAL OUTLINE. 


I. State Government, 


1. Nature of. 
2. Plan of. 


‘2. Constitution. 


1. Nature of Constitution. 
2. Adoption. 
(3. Changing. 


3. History of Organization of Ohio. 
i First Exploration. 
Different Claims to Territory. 
3 Organization. 


4. Government of Ohio. 


1. Adoption of Constitution. 
. Preamble. 
Bill of Rights. 
| Departments. 
{ (4. Various articles. 


Divisions. 1 3 . 


Questions. 1. How are states made up? 2. Over what interests 
does the state government preside? 3. Why is a knowledge of state 
government soimportant? 4. Describe the plan of our state govern- 
ment. 5. What is gained by division of the peoples business into 
parts? 6. Wnat is a constitution? 7 What does a constitution de- 
clare? 8. Why isit called the fundamental law? 9. Of what force is 
alaw that is contrary to the constitution? 10. Illustrate how laws 
must conform to the constitution. 11. Why is it called the political 
law? 12. What is meant by. the body politic? 13. What are civil or 
statute laws? 14. How do the people act in framing a constitution ? 
15. What is a conveution? 16. How is a constitution adopted? 17, 
How may aconstitution be changed? 18. What nation first claimed 
the land in Ohio? 19. Upon what did they base their claim? 20. To 
what nation did France cede her claim? 21. What controversies arose 
over this territory? 22. What was it first called? 23. Who was the 
first governor? 24. Where was the first settlement in Ohio? 25. How 
were the Indians forced to give up their claims to the lands? 26. When 
did Ohio become a State? 27 What different governments has Ohio 
had?’ 28. What is said of the government of Ohio? 29. How is con- 
stitution divided and what does it comprehend? 380. What is said of 
the preamble? 31. What is the nature of the bill of rights? 32. Into 
what departments is our government divided? 33. What are the func- 
tions of each? 
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POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. Every citizen should be familiar with the constitution of his 
own state. 3 


2. Respect for the authority of the government, compliance with 
its laws, acquiesence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the funda- 
mental maxims of true liberty.— Washington. 


3. The strength of the state is the aggregate strength of its indi- 
vidual citizens. 


4. The chief duty of a citizen of the United States, is to use his 
influence, and if an elector, to deposit his vote, for purity in politics, 
and for the education of the people, industrially, politically and 
morally. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


How did La Salle meet his death ? 

What five states were made from the Northwest Territory? ; 
By what authority were the boundary lines of Ohio established? 
What was the “Ordinance of 1787’? 


Name some of the Indian tribes that formerly lived in Ohio, 
near where you live. 


Oe Ce a 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE BILI, OF RIGHTS. 


Historical—The rights set forth in this bill seem so plain, 
and so just and reasonable, that it does not appear possible 
that there was a time when they were denied the people. In 
early times the rulers assumed all powers, and it was only step 
_by step, and after bloody wars, that sovereigns would submit 
to the demands of the people for justice and protection. The 
first prominent and permanent concession of rights was made 
by King John of England, in 1215. He was compelled to sign 
a paper in which he yielded to the people certain important 
rights that he had hitherto denied them, among which was 
one, that no man should be imprisoned unless upon the ver- 
dict of a jury of his peers. This historic paper was. called 
the Magna Charta, meaning great charter. The next great 
concession was secured in 1628, when, by what was termed the 
Petition of Right, the king relinquished to the House of Com- 
mons, among other things, the right of levying taxes. The 
contest between the king and the people was waged on until 
in 1688, when parliament forced from him the famous 27d of 
Rights, in which a list of rights was recited, and surrendered 
by the king, that had been long claimed and struggled for by 
the English people. It required the work of many genera- 
tions for the people to emancipate themselves from a state of 
servility and rise to the condition of liberty now enjoyed. 

At an early day the people were mostly peasants and 
soldiers, and lived in a state of ignorance. The natural 
equality and liberty of individuals were but little thought of, 
until learning, by the inveution of printing, began to be dis- 
seminated; and, enlightened by science, and enlarged by ob- 
servation gained by travel that followed the invention of the 
compass, the minds of men were led to entertain a more just 
opinion of the dignity and rights of mankind. 


NotE.—The teacher should require pupils to turn to page239and 
read the bill of rights, or so much of it each lesson as relates to the 
topics embraced. Then continue the practice with subsequent lessons, 
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After a term of arbitrary rule by the king of England, the 
people of the American colonies revolted, and through the 
war of the revolution gained their independence. It was a 
war for liberty, and when our government was formed a simi- 
lar bill of rights was enacted. The constitutions of the differ- 
ent states, most of them, being copied after the constitution of 
the United States, contain a similar bill of rights. 


Equality of Rights.—The bill of rights commences with 
the declaration “all men are, by nature, free and independent, 
and have certain inalienable rights.’ This does not mean 
that all men are equal in social conditions, for there are differ- 
ences in social equality arising from differences in capacity, 
means, education and opportunity, that governments cannot 
prevent. It means that men are born with the same civil and 
political rights. From the analysis of the rights that are set 
forth in the remainder of section one, it will be seen that they 
may be classed as rights belonging to persons, such as those 
of “enjoying and defending life and liberty” and of “‘ seeking 
and obtaining happiness and safety;’ and rights incident 
to property, as, ‘acquiring, possessing and protecting property.” 


Objects of Government.—The second section emphasizes 
the idea that the people are the sovereign power in our govern- 
ment, that it was established for their benefit, and when it 
fails to secure that end they may change or destroy it. It 
would be unnatural if, when a government created by the 
people failed to satisfy them, they could not destroy it. Such 
a power must of necessity exist whenever the majority desire 
it, but to guard against the evils of anarchy and revolution, a 
way of amending the constitution is always provided, and a 
correction of unsatisfactory provisions can thus be secured, 
forms of government changed, and the existence of states 
and nations perpetuated, by peaceable means. 


The theory of our government is, not only that all politi- 
cal power is in the people, but that all shall enjoy absolute 
equality of rights. All are born free and equal so far as 
privileges the government can bestow. Each citizen has the 
right of carving out a career for himself, and may attain any 
position of honor, influence or profit, for which he shows him- 
self worthy and capable. Partiality by the state is absolutely . 
forbidden, and if any person should obtain from it any special 
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privilege or immunity, it may be altered, revoked or repealed, 
at any time, by the general assembly. 


Freedom of Assembly.—The right of the people to assem- 
ble from time to time, to discuss public measures, and to asso- 
ciate themselves for social, religious, industrial, political, or 
other legitimate purposes, will be readily recognized. The 
~ reason why so self-evident a right is so formally asserted in 
our bill of rights is, that in common with many other plain 
rights, this one has been subject to many restrictions, in Eng- 
land and other countries. In this country, it is only when 
public assemblies are probable to take action to endanger the 
safety of the state, or when they are liable to become riotous, 
or lead to public disorder, that they are dispersed or pre- 
vented. 

Right of Petition—When the people have elected repre- 
sentatives, it 1s proper that they have the right to instruct 
them, and to petition the general assembly for a redress of 
grievances, should any exist. There are countries in which 
the government is so despotic that it will not receive petitions, 
or hear complaints from its citizens, but, in this country, such 
communication is found to be an excellent method of bringing 
to the assembly, a knowledge of the state of public opinion. 
If any person or persons wish to have the laws changed or 
new ones enacted, it is their privilege to present to the legis- ~ 
lature a petition asking for what they desire. 


Military Tyranny.—In ancient times, unprincipled rulers 
prevented a popular uprising against their usurpation and 
tyranny, by forbidding the people to bear arms, as, disarmed, 
resistance would be ineffectual. Such rulers would also make 
use of a large standing army, to overawe and force into sub- 
mission, people who were being robbed of their rights. This 
sort of tyranny is but another of the dangers to civil liberty 
that is forestalled by the provisions in our bill of rights, that 
“the people have the right to bear arms for their defense and 
security,” and that “standing armies shall not be kept up in 
times of peace.’”’ The people may bear arms for their own de- 
fense, in every day life, in the militia, or as soldiers, but the 
law regards the carrying of concealed weapons as dangerous, 
and therefore prohibits it. Soldiers can be called only by the 
civil authorities, and in this way the military is kept in 
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subordination to the civil power. If it were not so we would 
be without civil liberty. 


Jury Trial—Where a trial is by jury, the decision does 
not depend upon the judge alone, but upon a number of un- 
prejudiced citizens. The ancient and revered custom of jury 
trials was brought from England by the colonists, and they 
were careful that this right should not be surrendered. When, 
in the bill of rights, it says that this right ‘‘ shall be inviolate,” 
it means that it shall remain as full and perfect as the right 
had existed before the adoption of the constitution. 


Slavery.—As a guaranty of that natural liberty which 
allows a person to go wherever he may please, it is provided 
that there shall be no slavery or involuntary servitude in this 
state, unless for the.punishment of crime. It can be said with 
great credit upon the founders of our state, that slavery was 
never allowed to exist within it. 


Religious Liberty.x—In most countries of the old world, 
the governnient favors one religious denomination, and be- 
stows upon it special advantages not allowed to others. ‘The 
people are compelled to worship according to the doctrines 
of the church established by the government. For this rea- 
son the church and state are said to be united. The puritan 
fathers were induced to come to America to secure their reli- 
gious liberty ; and the doctrines which they had at heart, and 
for which they made such noble sacrifices, became part of 
the national constitution, and have been copied into all of the 
state constitutions. As a result, any person may believe or 
teach any religious doctrine that he pleases. On account of 
the clause in our constitution by which the rights of conscience 
are defined, no particular form of religion can be taught in 
the public schools, as to do so, would be giving preference to 
some denomination, or favoring the religion of one church, 
to the exclusion of some other. In England, all officers, civil 
and military, were obliged to assent to the doctrines of the es- 
tablished church, before they could enter upon their official 
duties. In this country, any person, who is otherwise qualified, 
may hold any office, no matter what his religious belief may 
be, as religious tests, as a qualification for office, are prohibited. 
But while perfect religious liberty is guaranteed, the value of 
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religion and good morals is not looked upon lightly, for it is 


declared that suitable laws shall be passed to protect religious 
denominations in their worship. 


Rights of Accused Persons,—There was a time when 
courts were slow to act, when their judges were ignorant 
and corrupt, and were the pliant tools of wicked kings, who 


~ compelled them to render unfair decisions. Under such con- 


ditions the people were very insecure against injustice, and it 
became necessary for them to acquire assurance that the 
courts would be a resort for the protection of the people in 
their rights, rather than sources of oppression. For this pur- 
pose certain safeguards were demanded of the king, by the 
English people, when they procured their bill of rights. 
The same guaranties are found in the bill of rights that was 
prepared by those who drafted the constitution of Ohio. Of 
this nature are the right of trial by jury, the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus, the necessity of an indictment by a 
grand jury, the allowance of bail, the provisions for an impar- 
tial trial, the prevention of cruel punishments, the forbiddance 
of transportation, corruption of blood and the forfeiture of 
estates, the conrpulsion that all courts shall be open to every 
person for remedy of every injury, and that justice shall be 
administered without delay or denial. 


Habeas Corpus.—What was known as the Habeas Corpus 
Act was passed originally by the English parliament, to pre- 
vent the king and others in authority, from sending persons 
to prison, and keeping them there indefinitely, without release 
or remedy. When a person was thought to be unfriendly to 
the governinent, or the rulers became jealous of his power or 
attainments, they would accuse him of some crime, and al- 
though he was innocent, he would be sent to prison and kept 
there, to be liberated at the pleasure of his accusers. The writ 


of habeas corpus isa process by which any person unjustly 
- confined can be set free. A person who claims to be unlaw- 


fully imprisoned may apply for this writ, and upon its being 
issued, he is immediately brought before some court, where 
the case is heard without delay, and if he is entitled to be free, 
he is at once given his liberty. In times of public danger, 
such as exist during a war, it is necessary to hold persons that 
are arrested upon suspicion, until proof of their crime can be 
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obtained, and for this reason the legislature is given the right 
to suspend the privilege during such critical periods. 


Punishments and Bail.—Not many generations ago con- 


demned persons were subjected to such barbarous and atrocious 
punishments as whipping, maiming, suspending by the 
thumbs, branding with a hot iron, burning at the stake, bind- 
ing upon the rack, and other inhuman tortures. Persons of 
property were impoverished by excessive fines imposed for 
slight offenses, and upon untruthful charges. In this the 
courts were servile and wicked instruments of base rulers, who 
took that course to make themselves rich and powerful. Such 
inhumanities are no more practiced in the civilized world, and 
they are forever interdicted in this state, by the provision of 
the bill of rights, that excessive fines shall not be imposed, 
and cruel and inhuman punishments shall not be inflicted. 


In case a delay in the trial of an accused is necessary, in 
all but a few high crimes where the probability of escape is 
great, the accused must be admitted to bail, and may have his 
liberty until he is found guilty of the crime with which he is 
charged, and bail must not be put so high that it is proba- 
ble that proper sureties cannot be obtained. + ~ 


Indictment.—By the indictment of a grand jury is meant, 
a formal accusation of the party, setting forth the crime with 
which he is charged. This accusation must be drawn up and 
found to be true by a grand jury. This jury is composed of 
fifteen citizens, and twelve of them must concur before the 
accused can be required to make a defense. The jury before 
which trials are had is called a peéit jury. The object of re- 
quiring the indictment of a grand jury is, to secure the people 
against being brought into court without probable cause. It 
prevents evil disposed persons from annoying innocent people 
by groundless accusations, made against them to hurt their 
reputation, or to put them to the expense of disproving 
charges of which they are not guilty. 

When a person has been indicted by a grand jury, com- 
mon fairness would suggest the propriety of his having a 
right to know of what he was accused, but there was a time 
when persons were kept in ignorance of the charges against 
them, and of the names of their accusers, until the time for trial. 
The government took as much time as it wished to secure evi- 
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dence to convict the accused, but allowed the prisoner no 
time to obtain witnesses to meet the charges. To prevent the 
possible return to such a course of injustice, it is provided in 
the bill of rights, that the party indicted shall have a copy of 
the accusation against him. 


Counsel.—There was a time when, in several classes of 
grave criminal cases, the laws inhumanly denied persons the 
right of counsel. In this enlightened day it is a matter of as- 
tonishment that the people were so imposed upon by their 
rulers. In reading the bill of rights there are many things 
asserted as rights that to mention now makes them seem ridic- 
ulous. Their existence in this document can be accounted for 
ouly on the ground that they are recitals of wrongs once exist- 
ing, which the people have seen fit to set forth, to remind rulers 
that they will never again tolerate such oppression. At the 
ancieut time mentioned, the government was represented, in 
trials, by the best lawyers that could be obtained, but the ac- 
cused could neither speak a word in his own behalf, or have a 
person speak one for him. But this practice is so changed 
now, that the accused is allowed to appear in all courts and 
trials, in person, or by counsel; that is, he may act as his own 
attorney, or if he prefers, he may have a skilled lawyer to act 
for him. Not only this, but if he has no means with which to 
employ a lawyer, the court will appoint one to defend him, his 
fees to be paid by the government. 


Witnesses.—Anciently the accused could not even have a 
witness to testify for him, but he is now entitled to com- 
pulsory process to obtain the attendance of witnesses in his 
own behalf, so that everybody who knows about the crime 
may be required to come into court, and in the interest of 
truth and justice, compelled to tell it. 


Public Trials.—In behalf of the rights of humanity the 
law now provides for public trials. Another strange thing in 
history is, that trials were conducted in secret, and the accused 
was not allowed to know who were his accusers, or who gave 
testimony against him. In this manner innocent persons 
were compelled to suffer cruel and unjust punishments, for 
gratification of the ruler or his favorites. The accused. has 
also the right to meet the witnesses face to face, and hear the 
evidence against him from their lips. He, or his lawyer, may 
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also question them, in order to ascertain whether thev are tell- 
ing the truth, and their whole bearing and demeanor may be 
scrutinized by the jury. 

Accused need not Testify.—Formerly an accused person 
could be compelled not only to testify against himself, but in 
case he did not answer the questions as was wished, cruel com- 
pulsory means could be used to extort evidence. Timid per- 
sons were thus often frightened, and in moments of insanity 
caused by dreadful tortures, would say things that criminated 
themselves and other innocent persons. ‘To prevent the re- 
currence of such inhumanity, it is provided in the bill, that no 
person shall be compelled to be a witness in his own behalf, 
in acriminal case. An accused person may plead guilty, but 
he cannot be compelled to say a word unless he chooses to do 
so. Every man is supposed to be innocent, and must be ac- 
quitted, unless the state shall prove that he is guilty. 

Twice in Jeopardy.—Another safeguard of liberty, and 
guarantee against oppression and injustice, is, that no person 
shall be twice put in jeopardy for the same offense. This 
means that when a person has been tried and acquitted, he 
shall not again be tried for the same offense. But if the jury 
disagree, a new trial may be had without it being considered 
that the accused has been twice put in jeopardy. 


Transportation and Forfeitures—As a punisliment for 
crime, people were banished from the country, and their prop- 
erty confiscated. For several high offenses the blood of the 
condemned offender was said to be attainted or corrupted, so 
that his children could not inherit his property. By this 
unfeeling practice the innocent kindred were made to suffer 
for the guilt of their fathers. That such wrongs may never 
exist in this state, it is provided that no person shall be trans- 
ported out of the state for an offense committed within the 
same; and that no conviction shall work corruption of blood 
or forfeiture of estate. 


Freedom of Speech.—In countries where the government 
has been corrupt and tyrannical, the people have been for- 
bidden to say anything that would be offensive to the rulers. 
It was thought necessary, to prevent attempts to overthrow 
the government, to prohibit the people from speaking pub- 
licly concerning its faults. Such odious restrictions were 
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necessary where the officers were permitted to hold office for 

life, or for long periods of time; but under a government like 

our own, where the policy is to make frequent changes in 

officials, and fitness for office is the qualification most desired, 

every citizen is allowed to speak or write freely, and to pub- 

lish, his sentiments, upon all subjects, and in so doing he may 
discuss public measures and criticise official acts. 


In many governments of the old world the press has been 
an object of suspicion and hatred, and at times books and pa- 
pers were not allowed to be published by any person, unless 
they were approved by an officer of the government, called a 
censor. Even the current news of the day had to be omitted 
from the papers, when the government wished it suppressed, 
and cruel and outrageous punishments were inflicted upon 
those who published prohibited books, or items of news, or 
“newspapers, containing matters that were offensive to the gov- 
ernment. It isso now in Russia, and some other countries. 
_In this country, public opinion is the tribunal before which 
an opportunity is given to expose and correct errors in gov- 
ernment, and before which candidates for public offices are 
brought to trial, for the purpose of determining whether they 
are worthy of support. 


But this freedom of speech does not mean an unrestricted 
license for every person to speak or write what he pleases, for 
in exercising his rights, it is the duty of every person to be 
mindful of the rights of others. Every person is entitled to 
his reputation, and no one has a right to injure it, or his busi- 
ness, by speaking untruthfully, maliciously or spitefully 
against him. False and malicious statements concerning a 
person are known as s/ander, if spoken, and /zée/ if published, 
and are against the law. So also is the use of profane and ob- 
scene language, and the writing or publication of any book or 
paper that is indecent or injurious to public morals. 


Quartering Troops.—Unjust rulers once had an odious 
practice of quartering soldiers upon the citizens, who were 
thus compelled to feed and care for them without compensa- 
tion. As soldiers generally knew no restraint, and were in- 
solent and destructive, such an act meant not only annoyance, 
but was practically a confiscation of property. This obnox- 
ious and unfair method of oppression, when attempted by 
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England upon the colonies, ended in the Boston massacre, and 
care has been taken against the recurrence of such persecu- 
tion, by a proper inhibition placed in the bill of rights. 


Personal Security.x—The right of personal security is 
closely identified with that of personal liberty, for the lib- 
erties of the people would be of little value, if they could 
not enjoy them without molestation. Hence, it is provided, 
that the people shall be secure in their persons, houses, pa- 
pers and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
and that no warrant shall be issued without probable cause. 
In England, at one time, warrants were issued for the arrest 
of suspected persons, and for the search of their premises, 
without naming either the person, or the place to be searched. 
Officers of the government could fillin any name they chose 
and force an entrance into any house, upon any pretext, day 
or night, and seize persons or papers and carry them away. 
This process was used to deprive of their liberty persons who 
were hated by the rulers, or suspected of being unfriendly to the 
government. When real charges could not be obtained against 
a person, he was arrested upon pretended suspicion, and often 
put to death without the semblance of a trial. To prevent 
the possibility of similar injustice being done to innocent 
persons, in this country, such practices have been forbidden by 
our fundamental law. Every man’s house is regarded as his 
castle, and he has the right to close the door against all 
intruders, and defend himself and his household against. all 
unlawful molestation. 


Imprisonment for Debt.—No person can be imprisoned 
for debt except in case of fraud. In early times people who 
did not pay their debts were thrown into prison, and often 
compelled to remain there for years, and were thus deprived 
of their liberty, and of the opportunity of earning money to 
cancel the obligation, or for the support of their families. 
re unwise and heartless punishments are no longer al- 
owed. 


Hereditary Privileges—We have already spoken of the 
absolute equality of all citizens before the law, and of restric- 
tions against special privileges, designed to prohibit all par- 
tiality, by the government, in its transactions with the people. 
Of the same nature is the provision againt hereditary emolu- 
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ments, honors and privileges. In most governments of the 
old world the profits of certain offices, and the right to hold 
them, have been granted to certain families, and have been 
held exclusively by them from generation to generation. In 
our country the state can create no profits, honors, or rank, 
for a person, that do not die with him. All children start 
equal and carve out fortunes for themselves according to their 
capabilities. The only nobility we have is what nature gives, 
and the only distinctions are such as men achieve by their 
own efforts. 

Suspension of Laws.—If the executive, judicial or mili- 
tary departments had authority to suspend laws, the people 
would be without protection, as any tyrannical ruler could, at 
any time, do away with any law which stood in the way of his 
committing mischief or injustice. This provision is a safe- 
guard against usurpation of power. ‘The legislature which 
bas power to make a law can suspend it, as they could make 
another to alter or repeal it. But there is one law which the 
right to suspend is denied, even to the legislature, except in 
such extreme instances as invasion or rebellion, that of the 
privilege of habeas corpus. 


Redress in Courts.—In ancient times men of ability were 
often thrown into prison, and denied trials for a long period, 
merely that they might not be in a position to oppose the 
government in its iniquities. The laws of the present time do 
not tolerate such unjust proceedings. The bill of rights 
guarantees to everyone a speedy public trial by an impartial 
jury. Justice must be administered without delay, or denial. 
The courts are not allowed to keep the accused in sus- 
pense, for a longer time than is required to make the neces- 
sary preparation for a trial. 


_ Rights of Property.—The right of property is the right 
to acquire, hold, and enjoy property. ‘This is one of the 
rights that civil government was originally instituted to pro- 
tect, and it is said to be one of the inalienable rights. The 
Magna Charta provided for the enjoyment of property, by the 
declaration that no one should be deprived of his property 
unless by the judgment of his peers. But the right of prop- 
erty would be incomplete if the people couid only acquire and 
hold it. In order that lands and goods should serve their 
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greatest usefulness, it was necessary to provide a means for 
their transfer, from one person to another who could hold them 
securely. There was atime when man was allowed to own prop- 
erty only while he occupied it. When an ownership was once 
established by occupancy, it became a thing of value and 
others had a desire to acquire it, by some sort of purchase or 
exchange, but for many years there were such hindrances as 
made conveyances difficult. 

When methods of transfer had been established, it was 
a long time before persons were allowed to dispose of their 
possessions, beyond life. The law concerning property was 
mystified with many subtleties, and improvements. were in- 
grafted upon it very slowly, but the people triumphed over 
this oppression, as they did in their struggles for personal 
liberty. The property laws of to-day are as simple, and as 
just, as any class of the laws by which we are controlled. 
Every person may now purchase and hold property, and at 
his death, unless the method of its disposal las been previously 
directed, it passes to his heirs in a manner well defined by 
law. 

The bill of rights asserts that private property shall ever 
be held inviolate, but subservient to the public welfare. This 
means that the people shall be entitled to peaceful enjoyment 
of their property, but the principle is declared that the indi- 
vidual must yield his rights to those of the government, when- 
ever the public good demands it. The state may appropriate 
property for the use of the state, when it is needed for public 
buildings, roads, docks and the like; and so cities, villages, and 
other civil divisions, may likewise seize the property of an in- 
dividual, whenever it is required for public improvements. 
Without this right an obdurate owner could prevent many of 
the public improvements that are now a source of conveni- 
ence and comfort to the people, and many of the public neces- 
sities would be wholly unprovided for. A similar power al- 
lows private corporations to condemn lands for use in build- 
ing railroads, and in other public enterprises, but in each and 
every case it is provided, in order to prevent hardship, that a 
_ compensation for the property must first be made in money, 
or secured to be made by a deposit of money. This right of 
the government to take private property for the use of the 
public is called the right of eminent domain. 
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TOPICAL OUTLINE. 


1. The Bill of Rights. 


(1. Historical. 

| 2. Equality of Rights. 

— pang Rights of Persons. 
3. Divisions. Rights of Property. 

(4. Object of Government. 


2. Rights of Persons. 
(1. Personal Liberty. 


f Rights of Accused Persons. 
Jury Trial. Habeas Corpus. 
. Personal Indictment. Counsel. 
a +4., | Witnesses. Public Trials. 
Security. | Accused need not Testify. 
Twice in Jeopardy. 
| Punishment. 
. Religious Liberty. 
. Freedom of Speech. 
. Freedom of Assembly. 
). Right of Petition. 
. Military Tyranny. | 
: Hereditary Privileges. 
. Suspension of Laws. 
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3. Right of Property. 


1, Acquiring and Holding Property. 
2. Disposing of Property. 
3. Appropriation of Property. 


Questions. 1. Give a history of the adoption of the English bill of 
rights. 2. Have all men the same rights under our government? 3. In 
what respect do men differ? 4. How may rights be classified? 5, For 
‘whose benefit have governments been established and how may they be 
changed or destroyed? 6. What is said of special privileges. 7. When 
only shouid the freedom of assembly be disturbed? 8. Of what ad- 
vantage is the right of petition? 9. To what kinds of military tyranny 
have the people been compelled to submit? 10. How are cases decided 
when trials are by jury? 11. When is involuntary servitude allowed in 
this state? 12. What difference exists between the religious liberty of 
this country and that of ancient times? 13. What safeguards of the 
people’s rights are found in the constitution, intended to secure the 
rights of accused persons? 14. Explain the nature of writs of habeas 
corpus. 15, What restraints are imposed against unreasonable punish- 
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ments and bail? 16. Explain what is meant by an indictment by a grand 
jury, and its object. 17. Why should the party irdicted be allowed a 
copy of the accusation? 18. What is said about the right to counsel? 
19. Why should a person be allowed witnesses in his own behalf? 20. 
What kind of a trial is guaranteed by the bill of rights? 21. Why 
should the accused be allowed to testify? 22. How were trials con- 
ducted in ancient times? 23. What is meant by being twice put in 
jeopardy? 24. What punishments were inflicted upon condemned per- 
sons in former times? 25. What guarantee exists against the repetition 
uf such punishment? 26. What is meant by freedom of speech? 27. 
What restrictions have been placed upon freedom of speech? 28. 
What method of quartering troops was formerly practiced? 29. What 
is said of personal security ? 30. What processes were once used to de- 
prive persons of their personal liberty? 31. When may a person be 
imprisoned for debt? 32. What kind of trials are now assured to ac- 
cused persons? 33. What difference exists between our government 
and most of those of the old world, as to hereditary privileges? 34. Why 
shouid not the laws be suspended? 35, What is the right of property? 
36. How has the right of property been limited in the past? 37. What 
declaration as to the rights of private property are found in the bill of 
rights? 38. Describe the right of eminent domain, and the necessity 
for its exercise. 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. The tree of liberty grows only when watered by the blood of 
tyrants. 

2..O liberty! liberty! how many crimes have been committed in 
thy name.—J/irabeau. 

3. To the people we come sooner or later; itis upon their wisdom 
and selfrestraint that the stability of the most cunningly devised 
scheme of government will in the last resort depend.—Aoyce. 

_ 4 Respect for the authority of the government, compliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the funda- 
mental maxims of true liberty.— Washington. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 
_1, What changes, if any, have been made in the boundary lines of 
Ohio, since its organization as a state? 


2, When and where was the first Constitution of Ohio framed, and 
how adopted ? 

3. When and where was the convention held which framed the pre- 
sent Constitution of Ohio, and how was it adopted ? 
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CHAPTER ‘XI. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


‘ Legislative Power.—We have learned that the state gov- 
ernment is divided into three departments, the officers of one 
department not being allowed to exercise the powers that have 
been assigned tothe others. Each department is independent, 
but related to the others and dependent upon them for exist- 
ence, the three together forming a harmonious structure of 
goverument. The legislative department is given the largest 
powers, and may be considered as the leading one, as it enacts 
laws that must be observed by the other departments. With- 
out the legislative branch other departments would have but 
little todo. At the organization of a state there are but few 
things for the executive to do, and less for the judiciary, until 
the legislature has opened the way by its enactments. After 
the state has been brought into existence, with no new laws, 
there would soon be a stagnation in both the executive and 
judicial departments. A judicial department would be useless 
to expound laws never made, and an executive department 
would be shorn of its chief function were there no laws pro- 
vided for it to execute. 


General Assembly.—The second article of the constitution 
relates to the law-making power of the state. It should be 
read before taking up the explanations of its provisions that 
are given in this chapter. This power is vested in a general 
assembly composed of two branches, both of which are repre- 
sentative bodies, made up of members elected by the people. 
The members are elected from certain districts, but they are 
supposed to represent the state, and are bound to act as well 
for the whole, and for every part of it, as they do for the dis- 
trict in which they reside. 

The plan of having two branches of the legislature is based 
upon a belief that, thus constituted, subjects will receive a more 
thorough consideration, and bribery and corruption be rendered 
more difficult, than if there should be but a single house. It is 
claimed, that with but one house, there would be a tendency to 
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become hasty, tyrannical, and corrupt, and, as a check upon 
this, there should be another house of equal authority. An in- 


judicious measure may be introduced into a legislative body, 


and passed without due deliberation, or, a wise measure may 


be imperfect in some of its details. As every measure passed | 
in either house is subject to revision in the other, and may be | 
amended or rejected, the liability of passing defective or unjust, 


laws is ptactically done away with bya legislature composed of 
two branches. A legislative system in which there are two 
houses is sometimes called a bicameral system. 


House of Representatives.—This branch of the general 
assembly, called the ouse for short, is the more numerous 
body, and is considered the popular branch, as, on account of 
the smaller districts from which they are selected, the members 
come more immediately from the people. They bring with 
them an acquaintance with local wants and sentiments, and 
are more likely to represent the peoples’ wishes. 


The Senate.—The senate is supposed to be a more select 
body than the house, for, the members being chosen from 
larger districts, are presumed to be men of superior wisdom 
and longer experience in public affairs. Hence, the senate is 
looked upon as the more dignified body, and the supposition is 
that it will act with more caution and independence, than will 
the house. ‘The two bodies are often spoken of as the upper 
house and the lower house. The senate is, in theory, a purely 
legislative body, but it has an important executive function to 
perform, in addition to its legislative duties, being the approval 
or disapproval of many of the appointments made by the gov- 
ernor. 


Representative Districts—The counties of the state form 
the electoral districts from which the members of the house of 
representatives are selected, but as there are differences in pop- 
ulation, some of the counties are given more representatives 
than are allowed to others. In order that the representation 
may be, as far as possible, in pregortion to inhabitants, a 
method of distributing the representatives among the several 
counties is provided in article eleven of the constitution. This 
method is known as apportioning the representatives. It was 
supposed that a house with one hundred members would be 
one of convenient size, hence the whole population of the 
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For description of Senatorial Districts see page 89. The division between district: 


which are ‘oined :a representation is shown by a double line. 
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state is to be divided by one hundred, and the quotient 
is the ratio of representation for the house; that is, the 
number of people that a district should have to be entitled to 
a representative. In order that the smaller counties may be 
favored, a departure is made from the absolute equality of 
numbers. Every county having a population equal to one- 
half of the ratio is given one representative, and every county 
containing the-ratio and three-fourths over, is entitled to two 
representatives. Those containing three times the ratio are 
entitled to three representatives, and so on. Additional repre- 
sentatives are allowed, in different sessions, to counties having 
a fractional excess of one-fifth of the ratio. 


In order that allowance may be made for the growth of 
the state, a new apportionment is made every ten years, in the 
year following the ascertainment of the population by the tak- 
ing of the federal census. According to the apportionment of 
1891, there are seventy-two counties entitled to one represen- 
tative, three entitled to two, one to three, one to eight, and one 
to ten; and fourteen are entitled to additional representatives in 
some of the sessions, because of a fractional excess over the 
ratio. There are six counties having a population less than 
one-half the ratio, each of which is attached to the adjoining 
county having the least population. Two counties are thus 
united in representation. : 


Senatorial Districts——The senatorial districts are com- 
posed generally of two or more counties, but the number of 
senators to which the districts are entitled is ascertained in the 
saine manner that the apportionment is made for the house. 
The whole number of poptlation is divided by thirty-five, a 
convenient number of members for the senate, and the quotient 
gives the ratio of representation. The senate is given ad- 
ditional members for fractions of the ratio, in the same manner 
as the house. The constitution fixes the number of senatorial 
districts at thirty-three, which number cannot be changed, 
except that each county which acquires a population equal to a 
senatorial ratio may then become a separate district. 


At present, there are twelve districts entitled to one 
senator, two entitled to two, and one entitled to three. There 
are eighteen districts which do not have a sufficient popu- 
lation to entitle them to elect separately, and are joined to 
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some other district. One senator is elected from each of the 
districts made by this union. There are several of the dis- 
tricts that have an additional senator at some of the ses- 
sions, on account of a fractional excess of population over the ~ 
required ratio. As the number of senatorial and representa- 
tive districts, and their boundaries, are fixed in the constitution, 
there is no chance for the process called “gerrymandering,” a 
scheme by which the dominent political party fixes the size and 
shape of the districts, so that an unjust proportion of them 
will elect members of its own political faith. 


Election of Members.—The members of the general assem- | 
bly are elected in November, on the same day as county officers, 
but as their term of office is two years, the elections are held bi- 
ennially. The elections always occur in the odd numbered years, 
as 1895, 1897, 1899,.and so forth. The election of every assem: 
bly coincides with the election of a governor. All persons — 
who are qualified to vote for county officers are authorized to- 
vote for representatives, and for senators of the district in 
which the county is situated. Whenever a vacancy occurs in 
the office of senator, or representative, the governor is author- 
ized to fix a day, and call a special election to fill the vacancy. 
This election is held in the same manner as a regular election. 
_ When a member desires to resign, he does so by a letter to the 
house to which he belongs, if in session, or to the governor if it 
is vacation time. 


Eligibility.x—It is required that senators and representa- 
tives shall have resided in the district they represent, for a 
period of one year next preceding their election. It is supposed 
that a person who lives out of the district will not represent it 
fairly, and if he has not lived there long enough to become 
somewhat acquainted with the people, it is thought that he will 
not know their wants. The design is that all members shall 
be entirely independent of any influence of the general govern- 
ment, and United States officers are not eligible to seats in the 
general assembly. It is the policy of our government to keep 
the different branches separate, as well as to distribute the 
most valuable offices, as much as possible, among the people. 
For this reason, provision is made that no person who is 
already holding a lucrative office under the authority of the 
state, can become a member. ia 
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| It is also the intent that members shall be men of in- 
tegrity, and of good moral character. Persons that have been 
guilty of certain public offences are prohibited from hold- 
‘ing a seat in the general assembly, or any office in the state. 
To prevent any influential member of the legislature having 
/a lucrative office created, or an existing one made more val- 
uable, with the intention of securing his own appointment, or 
election, to fill it, members are made ineligible, during their term 
/and for one year thereafter, to hold any reivil office which has 
| been created, or the emoluments of which have been increased, 
(during their membership of the general assembly. But this 
| restriction applies only to civil offices, as there may be times 
'when the services of some of the members are needed in an 
‘important military office. 


| Sessions. —The general assembly is required to meet bi- 


(ennially, on the first Monday in January, for the purpose of 
(considering the condition of the state, and enacting such laws 
,as may be thought necessary to promote the welfare of the 
;people. The intent of the constitution is that there shall be 
| but one session of the legislature in two years, occurring in 
the odd numbered years, 1895, 1897, and so on, but this in- 
‘tent has often been defeated by adjourned sessions. Instead of 
completing its work in one continuous session, as soon as warm 
days began, an adjournment was had to the next winter, when 
the session was finished. In this way there were annual ses- 
sions instead of biennial ones, as is contemplated in the consti- 
sution. The governor is allowed to call special sessions on 
‘extraordinary occasions. The place of meeting is at Colum- 
| bus, the capital of the state. A large and commodious building, 
called the capzto/, has there been erected, in which the legisla- 
ture meets. The length of the sessions is left to the discretion 
(of the general assembly. 
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Organization.—-When the members have assembled in their 
respective houses, they proceed to organize in the manner 
pointed out by law. In a body composed of so many mem- 
bers, it would be impossible to do business without proper 
officers to preside and keep a record of the proceedings. Those 
who hold proper certificates of election are considered as mem- 
bers, for the purposes of organization. The senate is called 
to order by the lieutenant-governor, whom the law makes 
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presiding officer of that body, but, in case of his absence, or 


disability, the oldest man present, who is a senator elect, takes — 


the chair and presides. ‘The roll of senatorial districts having 
been called, the persons claiming to be members present their 
certificates, and take the oath of office. The organization is 


then completed by the election, from the body, of a president ~ 


pro tempore. A clerk and five assistant clerks, a sergeant-at- 
arms and two assistant sergeants-at-arms, are also elected. 
Many porters and pages are also chosen, most of whom per- 
form but little service, but are given places because of political 
influence or friendship. 


The house of representatives is called to order by the sec- 


retary of state, or, in his absence or disability, by the auditor ~ 


of state, and after those who claim to be members present their 


certificates and take the oath of office, the organization is com- | 


pleted by the election, from the body, of a presiding officer 
called a speaker,a speaker pro ¢em, and other officers, the same 
as in the senate, except that there is an additional sergeant-at- 
arms. ‘The president of the senate appoints three pages, and 


the speaker of the house five pages. The officers, other than | 


those who preside, are not selected from members of the 


assembly, but from the people of the state. The speaker is — 


chosen from the political party having a majority in the house, 
and is geverally one of its leaders. 


Duties of Officers.—The work of the presiding officer is 


much the same as that of the president at a meeting of a 
society. It is his duty to preserve order and see that the busi- » 


ness is transacted according to established rules. When a 
question is to be decided, he “ puts it to vote;” that is, he 


directs the members to express their minds by ‘‘aye”’ and “no,” 
. . . \ ‘£ 
in favor of or against the measure; and declares the question | 


to be carried, or lost, as the case may be. The president pro 
tem and speaker fro tem act in the absence of the regular pre- 


siding officers. The clerks keep a record of the proceedings, 


and perform such duties as are usually required of the secre- 
tary of a meeting. The sergeant-at-arms is a sort of police 
officer. It is his duty to arrest members or other persons who 
are guilty of disorderly conduct; compel the attendance of 
absent members, and do other business of a like nature. The 
pages are errand boys. 
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It is usual also, for the presiding officer, in each branch, 
to choose some clergyman as chaplain, who offers prayer at the 
opening of each day’s session, and performs such other religious 
services as occasion may require. 


Powers over Membership.—As there are often two rival can- 
didates claiming the same seat in the assembly, it is important 
that each house have the authority to decide who were elected 
as its members. Those who hold certificates of election have 
their names placed upon the roll of members, and take part in 
the opening proceedings, but if a question is raised as to any 
member having been legally elected, the house to which he 
claims to belong has power to inquire into his right to a seat. 


Each house is the judge not only of the election but of the 
qualifications of its members, and, if it deems a person who has 
been legally elected, as ineligible on account of lacking some 
qualification, or as objectionable on moral or other grounds, it 
may refuse to allow him a seat. . Kach house has also an inter- 
est in the respectability of its proceedings, and the right is 
conferred upon it to punish its members for disorderly conduct. 
This is usually done by reprimand, fine and imprisonment, or 
expulsion. It requires a two-thirds vote to expel, but should an 
expelled member be re-elected, he cannot again be dismissed 
for the same cause. 


Rules of Proceeding.—The power of each house to deter- 
mine its rules of proceeding is indispensible to the transaction 
of business with dispatch. These rules are generally the usual 
rules of parliamentary practice, such as are used in society and 
public meetings, although some of them are fitted for use only 
in law-making bodies. The rules of the two houses differ 
somewhat, as each has the authority to make its own rules, and 
to change them whenever it chooses. At the beginning of 
each session it is usual for each house to adopt the rules of its 
predecessor. Both branches may determine their own method 
of proceeding, but in order that the public may know what 
business is done, secret sessions are forbidden, and a correct 
journal of the proceedings must be kept and published. In 
order that any person desiring to do so may witness the pro- 
ceedings, the doors must be kept open and everything done in 
public, except where, in the opinion of two-thirds of tle mem- 
bers present, the welfare of the state may require secrecy, 
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Quorum,— It seldom happens that all the members can be 
present at the same time, and the constitution therefore pro- 
vides, that a majority of all the members elected to each house 
shall constitute a quorum. By a guworumis meant, sucha num- 
ber of men as when together are authorized to transact business, 
and at least one-half of the members of either house must be 
present before any business can be done. If there were no_ 
rule of this kind, it would be almost impossible to do business, 
as some of the members are constantly away, either carelessly, 
purposely, or from necessity. It is often the case that a quo- 
rum cannot be obtained, and in order to keep up, the or- 
ganization, it is necessary to adjourn until enough members 
attend to do business. That this may be done, a less num- 
ber than a quorum is authorized, in such cases, to adjourn 
from day to day, untila quorum is secured. The power to 
compel the attendance of members is also essential to legisla- 
tive progress and efficiency. To prevent members retarding 
business, by staying away purposely, they may be arrested and 
brought in, and compelled to remain under prescribed 
penalties. 


Adjournments.—In order that the business of tne general 
assembly may be transacted with dispatch, it is provided that 
neither house can, without consent of the other, adjourn for 
longer than two days, or to any other place than where the 
two houses are in session. If either house could adjourn to 
such time or locality as it pleased, a refractory spirit displayed 
by one house might stop all business, and cripple the opera- 
tions of the government. Whenever an adjournment for 
more than two days is desired, a joint resolution, passed by 
both houses, is necessary. In case of disagreement between 
the two houses in regard to the time of adjournment, the gov- 
ernor has power to adjourn the general assembly to such time 
as he deems proper. 


Privileges of Members.—If a member could be arrested 
and detained. as a prisoner, his constituents, and the state, 
would be deprived of his services, or his political enemies might 
cause him to be arrested, to detain him when his presence 
was most needed by his party. For these reasons, he is privi- 
leged from arrest, for all offenses except those of a grave na- 
ture But the exemption extends only through the time leg- 
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‘tive sessions are being held, and in going to and returning 
from them. In order to secure the independence of members, 
and a fearless discharge of their duties, it is necessary to pro- 
tect them from the results of a frank expression of opinion, in 
debate. For this reason a member is not held responsible, 
legally, out of the legislature, for what he may have said dur- 
ing its sessions. 


It sometimes happens that one of the houses does an 
offensive act, or passes a resolution which may be considered 
asa misrepresentation of some fact, or a flagrant violation of 
its rights. In such cases, if a member desires to have it 
known that he is strongly opposed to the action, he may 
assert his disapproval by a pretest, and the protest must at 
once be entered upon the journal. In this manner the protest 
-becomes a part of the record, and the objections of the member 
are brought prominently and permanently before the public. 
The necessity for a protest generally arises when a party in 
the majority does a grossly partisan act for political advantage. 


LEGISLATIVE PROCEEDINGS. 


Origin of Laws.—When the two houses have appointed 
their officers, and are ready for business, the governor sends 
them his message, which is read to each house by its clerk. 
The message contains information concerning the condition of 
affairs in the state, and calls attention to such business .as he 
thinks should be acted upon. But the legislature is not re- 
stricted to matters contained in the message, nor bound to act 
in accordance with the suggestions it contains, as laws may be 
enacted upon any subject, not prohibited by the constitution 
of the state, or of the United States. Laws may originate in 
‘either house, and may be altered, amended, or rejected in the 
other. A form, or draft, of a proposed measure, is called a dz7/, 
and after its enactment it is a /aw. All laws, before passage, 
are bills. Instruments containing the expression of opinion 
or purpose, or recitals of fact, sentiment, or principles, with- 
‘out having the force of laws, are called resolutions. When 
they must be concurred in by both houses they are called jon 
resolutions. 


Formalities Required.—All laws must begin with the words 
“ Be it enacted by the general assembly of the state of Ohio,” 
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_ This is required in order that the enacting clauses of all laws 
may be uniform. The object of the provision that no bill 
shall contain more than one subject is, to prevent adding, or 
tacking as it is called, an objectionable bill to a meritorious one, 
thus slipping it through unnoticed, and also the combining of 
several schemes in one bill, in this manner getting the support 
of all members who would favor any one of them. The object 
of requiring the nature of the bill to be clearly expressed in its 
title is, to prevent the passing of a bad measure under an in- 
nocent looking heading, calculated to deceive those who do 
not take the time to examine its contents. Where amendments 
are proposed, the re-enactment of the entire law or section of 
the law that is to be amended, is required. ‘This is to show 
clearly the meaning of the law as changed, without compelling 
an examination of the law as it stood before being amended. 


Committees.—The constitution leaves the method of leg- 
islating almost entirely to the general assembly, but certain 
rules and methods have been established by enactment, or 
long usage, from which it seldom departs. ‘There are a great 
many things needing attention at every session, and some sub- | 
jects require long and careful investigation. If the whole 
house must be engaged upon each subject that is brought be- 
fore it, there will not be time enough in the whole year to dis- 
pose of all measures that are proposed. But it is found that 
a few members can make an examination concerning proposed 
legislation, and ascertain the reasons there are for or against 
it, as effectually as the whole house. For this reason the mem- 
bers are grouped into small bodies, called committees, to each 
of which is assigned a special class of subjects. Each meas- ° 
ure introduced is at once referred to an appropriate committee. 
In this manner the consideration of many subjects is going 
on at the same time, and the transaction of business is greatly 
hastened. 


Committees are of two kinds, standing and special, In 
each branch there are a number of permanent committees, ap- 
pointed by the presiding officer in the house, and by 
a committee in the senate, soon after the legislature has 
commenced its business. There are committees on finance, 
agriculture and commerce, schools, railroads, and on most 
every other subject of a general nature. ‘These are called the — 
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standing committees, as they are not changed throughout the 
entire session. If a matter arises which it is not deemed proper 
to refer to a standing committee, a special committee is ap- 
pointed, for the purpose of considering the subject. Commit- 
tees consist of from five to nine members, and the member 
first named is known as the chairman. Sometimes the whole 
house sits as a committee, which is known as a committee of 
the whole. The speaker then usually calls some other mem- 
ber to the chair, and takes his place among the members. 


Meetings and Reports.—The members of the several com- 
mittees meet, from time to time, when the house is not in 
session, to consider matters referred to them. After due 
inquiry and consideration, committees make their reports, and 
advise whether the measure under consideration should or 
should not become a law. Committees do not initiate bills, 
but they amend those referred to them as they please, and can 
practically extinguish a bill by reporting adversely, delaying, 
or refusing to report upon it. Sometimes a committee is 
divided in opinion, and there are two reports, that signed by 
the most members being called the majority report, and the 
other the mznority report. The reports of committees are 
only advisory, and the legislative body may adopt or reject 
their recommendation as it chooses. 


Reading Bills.—A bill must go through many formalities 
before it becomes a law, the object of which is to compel a 
careful examination of every proposition introduced. Upon 
being proposed it is read aloud, and is then ordered printed. 
It is then generally read again and referred to an appropriate 
committee, but a bill utay be passed without such reference. 
Before passage a bill must be read three times, but not oftener 
than once each day, except in cases of urgency, when a bill 
may be introduced and passed at once. To do this, the rule 
requiring three readings on separate days must be suspended 
by a three-fourths vote. After the second reading, if not re- 
ferred to a committee, the bill is ordered engrossed; that is, 
copied in a legible hand, with all the amendments, preparatory 
to the third readiag. The discussion of a bill is usually begun 
after the third reading. 

Passage.—After a bill has been reported back to the 
assembly by the committee, read the third time, and fully 
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amended and discussed, the final vote is taken upon its pas- 
sage. The vote must be taken by yeas and nays; that is, 
the roll of members must be called, and those who are in 
favor must respond by saying aye, and those who are against 
by saying zay. When the vote is taken in this manner, 
it is known how each member voted, and he can be called 
to account at any time by his constituents. If a majority of 


all the members elected to the house in which the vote is- 3 


taken do not vote in the affirmative, the bill is lost. In the 
senate, in case of a tie vote, the lieutenant-governor, as presid- 
ing officer, is allowed the deciding vote. 


Conference Committee.—When a bill has passed one house 
it is sent to the other, where it must go through the same forms 
of examination, reading, and discussion, as in the first. If a 
bill passed in one house is amended in the other, it is returned, 
and if the amendments are agreed to, the bill becomes a law. 
In cases where the two houses cannot agree upon amendments, 
a committee of conference is appointed, consisting of three 
members from each house. ‘This committee meets and en- 
deavors to agree upon a compromise. Incase no compromise 
can be effected, the bill is lost. 


Enrollment.—After a bill has passed both houses, it is en-- 


rolled, that is, copied carefully and legibly, by the clerk of the 
house where it originated. After being examined by the en- 
rolling committee, and the bill, as enrolled, compared with 
the engrossed copy, such clerical errors as are discovered are 
corrected. The bill is then subject to no further amendment or 
commitment. It is then signed by the presiding officer of each 
house in its presence, and becomes a law. The enrollment copy 
is deposited with the secretary of state, and preserved in his 
office. 


Veto Power.—In many states a bill passed by the legisla- 
ture does not become a law until signed and approved by the 
governor. If he does not approve it, he returns it to the house 
in which it originated, stating his objections. If, upon con- 
sideration, it be again passed by both houses, a majority ot 
two-thirds concurring in each, it becomes a law without the 
assent of the governor. The power of the executive to nega- 
tive a bill is familiarly called the vefo power, the word veto 
meaning “I forbid.” In cases where laws must be approved 
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by the governor, if he does not return them within a specified 
number of days, they take effect as though signed by him. 
The governor of Ohio has no veto power. 


Legislative Restrictions.—The general assembly has power 
to legislate upon all subjects not denied to it by the constitution. 
The restrictions upon it are few, but there are some important 
requirements concerning the nature of laws. All laws of a 
general nature must have a uniform operatior throughout the 
state. Under the former constitution, laws having a general 
subject matter, were frequently limited expressly, in their op- 
eration, to one or more counties, to the exclusion of other por- 
tions of the state. This naturally led to improvident legisla- 
tion, because many legislators would vote for measures wanted 
in some locality, without close scrutiny, and without much 
feeling of responsibility, because their own immediate constitu- 
ents were not affected. To prevent the evil of special legis- 
lation, this provision was placed in the present constitution. 
This power, however, has been construed loosely by our 
courts, and is not regarded as closely as it should be. 


The right of the legislature to pass laws which take effect 
upon the approval of any other authority than its own body is 
also taken away. The legislative power is delegated to the 
legislature, and it is prohibited from delegating this power to 
any other body or persons. 

The general assembly is denied the power to pass retroac- 
tive laws, or laws impairing the obligation of contracts. A re- 
troactive law, or ex post facto law as it is often called, is one that 
reaches backward, and takes away or changes rights that have 
been acquired under previous laws, creating a new duty or 
liability in respect to transactions already past. No lability 
can be created for acts for which there was no penalty when 
they were committed. It would be unjust if a contract once 
made, could be altered by an act of the legislature, without 
the consent of the parties who made it. 


Salaries.—Members of the legislature receive for their 
services, for their term of office, the sum of six hundred dol- 
lars, for each year of their term, and also twelve cents per 
mile each way for traveling, by the most direct route of public 
travel, between their residence and the seat of government. 
The clerks and sergeants-at-arms, and their assistants, each 
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receive the sum of five dollars per day for the time they are 
employed in the services of the assembly. The amount paid 


the pages is fixed by a resolution in each branch of the - 


assembly. 
IMPEACHMENT. 


Definition.—The legislature has been entrusted with other 
duties aside from law making, one of which is zmpfeachment, a 
proceeding which is more of a judicial than legislative charac- 
ter. No matter what care is taken in the selection of officers, it 
will be found that ignorant and corrupt officials will sometimes 
be elected. ‘To prevent the mischief which may ensue from 
the continuance of such men in office, some provision 1s neces- 
sary for their removal in case of misconduct. ‘The manner of 
removing high officials is known as impeachment. The con- 
stitution provides that the governor, judges, and all state offi- 
cers may be impeached. Members of the general assembly 
cannot be impeached, as they are not considered state officers, 
but as representatives of the people. 


The Accusation.—Both the house and senate have a part 
to act in proceedings for the removal of officers charged with 
official misconduct. The house has the sole power of mak- 
ing the impeachment. When complaint is made, the house 
appoints a committee to inquire into the matter, and if the 
charges are considered well founded, a written accusation is 
made, called the impeachment, and presented to the senate. 


The Trial—The senate is presumed to be the most 
learned body, and its members less liable to act under the in- 
fluence of party prejudice, or of popular excitement. ‘They 
are, therefore, considered more fit to sit as judges on a trial 
for impeachment. The trial is managed by the house, through 
a committee of its members chosen for the purpose, and the 
senate decides whether the offense has been committed. As 
the senators act as jurors, as well as judges, they are required 
to take an oath to do justice according to the law and evidence. 
Injury trials, in courts, to secure a verdict all the jurors must 
agree, but in a trial before so numerous a body as the senate, 
unanimity can hardly be expected, even in cases of the clear- 
est guilt, therefore a concurrence of two-thirds of the senate 
is deemed sufficient for conviction. The power of impeach- 
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ment is intended to punish only political crimes, and a penalty 
of the same nature as the offense, such as removal from office, 
and disqualification from holding office in the future, is all 
that may be imposed, if the accused is found guilty. 


TOPICAL OUTLINE. 


1. Legislative Power. 


( House of Representatives, 
| ae Assembly. Mes tae ete Districts. 
{Semaaal Districts. 
{ Election of. 
| Eligibility. 
2. Members. Powers over. 
Privileges of. 
| Salaries. 
Organization. 
‘ | Duties of Officers. 
3. Sessions. , Rules of Proceeding. 
rf | Quorum. 
| Adjournments. 


2. Legislative Proceedings. 


Formalities Required. 
Reading Bills. 
Passage of Bills, 
| Enrollment. 
{ Meetings and Reports. 
\ Conference Committees. 


(oes of Laws. 
1. Enactment of Laws. 


2. Committees. 


3. Veto Power. 
La. Legislative Restrictions. 


3. Impeachment. 


1. Definition. 
2. The Accusation. 
Seu tial: 


Questions.—1. Why is the legislative department considered the 
leading one? 2. How isthe general assembly made up? 3. What are 
the supposed advantages of a legislature having two branches? 4. What 
is said of the house of representatives? 5. What rank has the senate 
as compared with the house? 6. Describe the manner of apportioning 
representatives and senators? 7. What is said of the election of mem- 
bers of the assembly? 8, Who are not elligible as members? 9. To 
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what offices are members ineligible? 10, When are the sessions held ? 
11. How is each house organized? 12. What are the duties of the dif- 
ferent officers?, 13. What power has each house over its membership? 
14. What is said of rules of proceeding? 15. What is meant by quo- 
rum, and how is one maintained? 16. What restrictions are placed 
upon adjournments? 17. What privileges are given to members? 18. 
How do laws usually originate? 19. What are they called before pas- 
sage? 20. What formalities must be observed in preparing laws? 21. 
Of what advantage arecommittees? 22. Define the differentkinds. 23. 
Explain how committees proceed, and the significance of their reports. 
24. What readings are required of a bill before passage, and how dis- 
pensed with? 25. How are bills passed? 26. Of what use are confer- 
ence committees? 27. What is meant by engrossing and enrolling 
bills? 28. What restrictions are placed upon the assembly as to the 
nature of laws passed? 29. What salaries do members and officers 


receive? 30. Describe what is meant by impeachment. 31. What part | 4 


does each house take in impeachment proceedings? 32. What is the 
nature of the punishment of those who are impeached ? 


‘POLITICAL SAYINGS. 
1. The three great forces which constitute the glory of a free 
government, are’ the family, the school, and the church. 


2. The children of today are the architects of our country’s destiny 
in the next generation.—CGar/field. 


3. Government and co-operation are in all things the laws of life: 
Anarchy and competition the laws of death — Ruskin, 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. Where was the first session of the legislature held, and at what 
places have sessions been held since ? 


; 2. What is the number of your senatorial, and representative dis- 
tricts, and of what territory is each comprised ? 
3. What is the name of your representative, and senator, and to 
what political party do they belong? 


4. What counties are joined into representative, and what into 
senatorial districts ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Importance.— We have learned that the three departments 
of state government are closely related, and that each would be 
impotent without the other. A legislative department would 
be useless to pass laws, unless its enactments were to be 
carried into effect; and a judicial department to interpret laws 
that no one would heed, or obey, would be of little utility. 
The legislature can pass laws, but without the executive to 
enforce the decrees, both of the other departments would be , 
powerless. 

Executive Officers.—The executive department of the 
state, as set forth in the constitution, consists of a governor, 
lieutenant governor, secretary of state, auditor of state, treas- 
urer of state, and attorney-general. A dairy and food corn- 
missioner, school commissioner, and a board of public works 
consisting of three members, are also elected. The auditor 
of state holds his office for a term of four years, members 
of the board of public works for three years, but the 
term of office of the others is two years. All officers 
are elected at the annual election in November, and except 
two, are inaugurated, that is, take their seats, on the first 
Monday of January next after their election. The dairy 
and food commissioner takes his office on the first Tues- 
day after the fifteenth day of February following his election. 
They all continue in office until thei successors are elected 
and qualified. The election of all officers, except the secretary 
of state and dairy and food commissioner, occurs in the odd 
numbered years, 1895, 1897, 1899, etc. The latter are elected in 
the even numbered years, 1896, 1898, etc. 

The state school commissioner is elected triennially and 
holds his office for three years from the second Monday of 
July after his election. There are several other administrative 
officers that are appointed by the governor with the advice and 
consent of the senate. A member of the board of public works 
is elected annually. 


j? 
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The executive officers each have an office in the capitol, 
where they transact the business of the state. Each officer is 
required to give a proper bond, and take an oath, before en- 
tering upon the duties of his office; and is allowed to appoint 
certain clerks, or deputies, to assist him in his work. The © 
officers are paid by a salary. 


The Governor.—The governor is the supreme executive 
officer of the state. He has many powers to exercise, and 
many important duties to perform, the chief one being that he 
must see that the laws are faithfully executed. In general, it 
may be said, that he exercises a supervisory power over the 
manifold interests of the state, and it is his duty to see that 
they receive the attention of the government. He must com- 
municate, at every session, by message, to the general assem- 
bly, the condition of the state, and recommend such measures 
as he shall deem expedient. On extraordinary occasions, he 
may convene the general assembly by proclamation. 


_ Experiments have elsewhere been tried with the plan of 
having the executive power vested in a committee, or board 
consisting of three or more members, but it has been found 
that there is less rivalry and discord, and the laws will be car- 
ried out more efficiently, where one man has the responsibilty 
of seeing that they are properly executed, A legislature of 
many persons is likely to include the talent and experience that > 
are essential in making laws, but the energy and promptness 
of decision that are needed in carrying out the laws, are best 
secured by having the executive authority reside in one man, 
subject to no other will. 


No other restriction is placed upon the governor, as to 
eligibility, than that he shall not be a member of congress, or 
hold any office under the authority of this state, or of the 
United States. The salary of the governor is eight thousand 
dollars a year. 


Pardons, etc.—The governor has power to grant reprieves 
and pardons. If a person has been convicted of a crime for 
which he has been sentenced to death, the governor may put 
off the execution of the sentence to a later day than the one 
appointed. This is called granting a reprieve. If he should 
entirely free the convict from punishment, it would be granting 
a pardon. In cases of treason, he may suspend the sentence 
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and notify the legislature, who may either pardon, com- 
mute the sentence, or direct its execution. By commuting 
a sentence is meant, changing it to a penalty that is not so 
severe, as, from death to imprisonment for a certain period. 
The hearing of applications for pardon took so much of the 
governor’s time that a board of pardons has been established, to 
which such applications must now be made. This board 
hears the evidence in each case and recommends such action 
by the governor as it deems advisable. 


Appointments.—Should the office of any state officer 
elected by: the people become vacant, the governor may ap- 
point a person to serve during the vacancy. The governor 
appoints also, many heads of departments and members of 
boards, provided for by law, and engaged in various kinds of 
state service, described further on in this chapter. 

Commissions, Seal—When a person is appointed or elected 
to’an office, in order that it may be known that he has a right 
to serve, a writing to that effect is given him. This writing 
is called a commission. ‘The governor must sign all grants and 
commissions issued in the name of the state, and affix to them 
the great seal of state. This seal is an engraved stamp used to 
make an impression on the document to which it is affixed, in 
order that ho suspicion may attach as to its genuineness. It 
consists of the coat of arms of the state, surrounded by the 
words, ‘‘ The great seal of the state of Ohio.’ The coat of arms 
consists of a shield in the form of acircle. On it, in the fore- 
ground, on the right, is a sheaf of wheat; on the left a bundle 
of seventeen arrows, both standing erect; in the background, 
and arising above the sheaf and arrows, a mountain range over 
which appears a rising sun. 

Reports.—The governor is authorized to require mforma- 
tion from the other executive officers upon any subject relating 
to the duties of their respective offices, and they are required 
to make an annual report to him concerning the business 
of their departments. 

Lieutenant Governor.-—In order that there may be a suit- 
able person to fill the office of governor, in case there is a 
vacancy, the office of lieutenant governor has been established. 
To provide against any reasonable possibility of the state 

being without a governor, it is provided. that in case the 
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lieutenant governor, while acting as governor, should, from 
any cause, become incapable of acting, the vacancy shall be 
filled by the president pro ¢em. of the senate, and if, from any | 
reason, that officer should retire, his place must be taken by the © 
speaker of the house of representatives. The lieutenant gov- 
ernor is also president of the senate, and receives a salary of — 
eight hundred dollars a year. 


The Secretary of State.—The secretary of state is the 
chief statistical officer of the state, and the officer through 
whom official communications with other states, and the 
United States, are made. He gathers information concerning 
the administration of the laws and other matters of interest 
to the people. These statistics he publishes in an annual 
report. A very important duty of the secretary, is the part — 
le takes in the publication of laws passed by the general — 
assembly. When a law goes into effect all persons are bound — 
to obey it, and must suffer the consequence of breaking | 
it, whether they know what the law is or not. Provision has 
therefore been made for publishing the laws that are made, so 
that'the people may know what they are. The secretary re- 
ceives the bills that have become laws, and makes copies from 
which the state printer prints them. When all the laws passed 
at a session have been printed, they-are bound in a volume, 
copies of which are distributed by him among the. principal 
county and township officials throughout the state. )They are 
called statute laws, and the printed volumes are ed statutes. 
He is supervisor of elections and has many duties connected 
with them, described more fully in the chapter devoted to that — 
subject. 


The secretary of state is, ex-officio, state sealer, and keeps 
the standard weights and measures, adopted by the state, in 
his office. Copies of these weights and measures are fur- 
nished to every county, and to the sealer of any city or village | 
applying therefor. He keeps the bonds of public officers, 
countersigns commissions issued by the govenor, purchases 
stationery for the legislature, and the other state officers, 
and has many other duties to perform connected with other 
subjects. ‘The articles of incorporation of private corporations 
must be filed in his office, and he issues a certified copy of 
them, as authority upon which the corporation may organize 
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and act. The compensation of secretary of state is two 
thousand dollars a year, and he receives for extra services 
about the same sum additional. 


The Auditor of State.—The auditor is the chief account- 
ing officer of the state, and manages its fiscal concerns; that 
is, the business relating to the money, debts, land, and other 
property of the state. He examines and adjusts all claims 
against the state which are to be paid by it, and for all sums 
due from the state he issues an order, called a warrant, payable 
at the state treasury. When money is to be paid into the 
state treasury, it must be accompanied by his certificate, show- 
ing the amount, and the fund to which it is to be credited. 
He keeps an account, charging the treasurer with all money, 
bonds, and other similar property paid into or deposited in the 
treasury, and crediting him with whatever is paid or drawn 
out of the same. He settles with the state treasurer, and as- 
certains the exact condition of the ety: quarterly, report- 
ing the same to the govenor. 


The auditor also transacts business with county auditors, 
ascertains the amount to be paid to the state by county treas- 
urers, from taxes collected, and certifies the same into the state 
treasury. He is custodian of all documents and records relat- 
ing to the original surveys of public lands, and keeps all deeds 
by which title to lands is acquired by the state. His compen- 
sation is three thousand dollars a year. 


The State Treasurer.—The state furnishes rooms in the 
state house, known as the state treasury. These rooms are 
fitted with vaults, safes, and other means and appliances for 
the safe keeping of the public moneys, bonds, securities, and 
so forth. ‘The treasurer has control of the public money and 
other property placed in the treasury, and pays the same out 
as directed by law. His books must show at all times the ex- 
act condition of the treasury. As he hascharge of large sums 
of money, a very heavy bond is required of him. The amount 
is $250,000 and it must be signed by at least six sufficient 
sureties. 

It is contemplated by law that the affairs of the treastiay 


shall be closely watched, and besides the quarterly settlements 
that the treasurer must make with the auditor of state, pro- 
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vision is made for a thorough examination of the treasury, by 
a committee of the legislature, or by experts selected by the 
governor, whenever it is thought that the public interests de- 
mand it. The treasurer must make a condensed statement of 
the receipts and expenditures of public moneys for the pre- 
ceeding fiscal year, and publish the same, annually. The 
compensation of the treasurer is three thousand dollars ‘per 
year. 


The Attorney General.—The attorney general is the legal 
adviser of the state officials, and is required to give them 
counsel in relation to their duties, whenever they apply for 
it. He prosecutes and defends actions on behalf of the 
state, and appears in court at the trial of cases in which the 
state is a party. He brings actions for violations of official 
bonds, and to enforce the performance of charitable trusts. 
He has to perform.many other duties of a legal nature’ His 
salary is fifteen hundred dollars a year, and he receives about 
the same sum additional for extra services. 


The State School Commissioner.—This officer is required 
to give attendance at his office, at the seat of government, for 
at least ten months in each year, except when absent on public 
business. He collects information as to the schools of the 
state, the number of scholars attending, the branches taught, 
the expenditures of the public school funds, and such other 
facts relative to the educational interests of the state as he 
deems of importance. He is required to visit, annually, each 
judicial district of the state, superintend and encourage 
teachers’ institutes, confer with boards of education and other 
school officers, counsel teachers, visit schools, and deliver 
lectures on topics calculated to subserve the interests of popu- 
lar education. He exercises supervision over the educational 
funds of the state, and requires from various boards of school 
officers, such reports, in relation to the funds, the condition 
of the schools and the management thereof, as he deems im- 
portant. It is his duty to prescribe suitable forms and regu- 
lations for the guidance of school officers, in making reports, 
and conducting necessary proceedings under the school laws. 
He is required to make an annual report and cause the same 


to be published. His compensation is two thousand dollars a 
vear. 
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Dairy and Food Commissioner.—This officer inspects 
butter, cheese, lard, syrup, wine, drugs and other food and 
drink products, offered for sale, to ascertain whether they have 
been adulterated, and prosecutes those engaged in the manu- 
facture or sale of any impure or unwholesome article. 


- Executive Appointments.—As it is not possible for the 
governor to give immediate attention to all of the public busi- 
ness, he is allowed to appoint certain boards and officers to 
assist him. The executive work is divided by law into depart- 
ments, to each of which is assigned a branch of the adminis- 
trative affairs of the state. Soon after the governor takes his 
seat, he appoints persons to serve as heads of these depart- 
ments, who are entrusted with their management. As the 
governor is responsible for the faithful performance of the du- 
ties devolving upon his department, and, as he is presumed to 
be most comnetent to judge of the requisite qualifications of 
these officers, their selection is properly given to him. But 
this is considered as too important a power to be entrusted to 
one man, and the consent of the senate is required before ap- 
pointments take effect. Each board, or officer, is allowed to 
appoint one or more chief clerks, and assistants.. Vacancies 
in such appointments are filled for the unexpired term, in the 
same manner as the original appointment. These different 
departments, and the duties of the officers who manage them, 
are now to be described in brief. 


Commissioner of Railroads and Telegraphs.—The state is 
watchful of the interests of those who have to go into danger- 
ous places, and is careful that the people are not imposed upon 
by powerful corporations, managing such interests as _rail- 
roads and telegraphs. For this-reason a department has been 
created, and a commissioner having the supervision of 
railroads and telegraphs is appointed. It is his duty to 
inspect the tracks, bridges, and other structures of railroad 
companies, to see if any are dangerous or unfit for the trans- 
portation of passengers, and to require all imperfect ones to 
be placed in a safe condition. He may forbid the running of 
trains, or limit the rate of their speed, over defective tracks. 
When he thinks that the public safety requires it, he may 
have gates erected in places where a public road or street is 
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crossed, at the same level, by a railroad, and require a flagman 
to be maintained thereat. | 

The commissioner obtains statistics and general informa- 
tion from railroad and telegraph companies, annually, and is 
required to report to the governor, the condition of affairs of 
the railroad and telegraph companies of the state, the accidents 
on railroads resulting in injuries to persons, and the circum- 
stances and causes thereof, with such recommendations and 
information as he deems important to the state. 


Superintendent of Insurance.—The people who are obliged 
to deal with insurance companies, will often suffer from their 
insolvency, unless there is some method of learning of their 
financial condition. As each individual cannot well investi- 
gate the affairs of every company that solicits his insurance, 
the state has established a department to look after insurance 
matters, managed=by a superintendent of insurance, and has 
forbidden the transaction of business in this state by unworthy 
companies. No company is allowed to do business in Ohio, 
until it has procured, from the superintendent of insurance, a 
certificate of authority todo so. The superintendent requires 
annual reports from insurance companies, showiny their finan- 
cial ability, and examines their condition whenever he is 
suspicious of their insolvency. He may revoke the license of 
any company that to him appears unsound, and is authorized 
to act in many ways to secure the best interests of policy 
holders. 


Inspector of Mines.—For the purpose of sectiring a 
thorough and efficient inspection of the mines of Ohio, with a 
view of removing the dangers incident to mining, a mine in- 
spector and five district inspectors are appointed. ‘The law 
humanely requites that there must be safe and available means 
of ingress and egress to all mines, ready appliances for escape 
in case of an accident, proper methods of circulating air for 
producing ventilation and destroying poisonous gases, and 
many other things for safety of the life and health of those 
who go down into the earth to dig minerals of various kinds. 
The inspectors must examine the mines as often as possible, 
to see that the laws are complied with, and they may require 


mine owners to remedy anything that is found to be danger- | 


ous or defective, 
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Commissioner of Statistics of Lakor.—This officer collects, 
arranges, and systematizes all statistics relating to various 
branches of labor in the state, especially those relating to the 
commercial, industrial, social, educational, and sanitary con- 
dition of the laboring classes. 


Supervisor of Public Printing.—The state requires a vast 
amount of printing, annually, and it is necessary to have a per- 
son to look after the many details connected with the work. 
This person is known as the supervisor of printing. The state 
Owns no printing office, but lets its printing to the lowest bid- 
der. All printing for the departments is ordered through the 
supervisor, and he audits all accounts for this class of work. 
The state has a bindery at the deaf and dumb asylum where 
all books printed for the state are bound. 


The State Librarian.—The large library of the state, loca- 
ted in the capital, is entrusted to the state librarian, but the full 
management of the library is in charge of a board of three 
commissioners, consisting of the librarian, the secretary of 
state, and the governor. All persons are permitted to visit the 
library and read the books, but cannot take them away. Mem- 
bers of the general assembly, state officials, and some others 
engaged in literary work, are allowed to take books from the 
library. 


State Inspector of Oils.—The duties of this officer pertain 
to testing and marking the quality of illuminating oils which 
are a product of petroleum, or in which petroleum is an element, 
in order to prevent their adulteration with such explosive sub- 
stances as naptha and benzine. 


Commissioners of Fisheries.—There are five commissioners 
of fish and game. They are required to examine the various 
rivers, lakes, ponds, and streams in the state, or bordering 
thereon, and ascertain whether the waters can be made more 
productive of fish and game, and what means are required to 
effect this object. They are required to appoint a fish and 
game warden for each county in the state, a special warden 
for some of the lakes and reservoirs, and a chief warden 
for the state. The wardens are to see that the laws of the 
state enacted for the purpose of protecting fish and game are 
enforced. oa 
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Inspector of Shops and Factories.—For the purpose ex- 
pressed in this title a chief and three district inspectors are 
appointed. They are required to visit all shops and factories 
in the state and see that the heating, lighting, ventilation, and 
sanitary arrangements are not injurious to the health of per- 
sons working or residing therein. They inspect the means of 
exit in case of fire or other disaster; and see that the machines 
of every description are not located so as to be dangerous to 
employes, and are surrounded with proper safeguards to pre- 
vent accidents, or injuries to those working near them. 


Bureau of Forestry.— There has been established at the 
state university, Columbus, an office known as the state for- 
estry bureau. A department where a branch of the public 
business is transacted is often called a dureau. This bureau is 
under control of.a_ board of three directors appointed for six 
years. It is their duty to inquire into the character and ex- 
tent of the forests in the state; to investigate the causes that 
are operating to produce their waste or decay; and suggest 
what legislation is necessary, if any, for the development of a 
system of forestry adapted to the wants and conditions of the 
state. 


State Board of Health.—The attorney-general and seven 
persons appointed by the governor constitute the state board 
of health, a body which has supervision of the health and life 
interests of citizens of the state. It may make such quaran- 
tine and sanitary regulations as are deemed necessary, and 
it is the duty of all officers to enforce them. It investigates 
the cause of disease and takes measures to prevent a spread of 
epidemics. An annual report is required containing so much 
of the proceedings of the board, such information concerning 
vital statistics, such knowledge respecting diseases, and such 


instructions on the subject of hygiene, as may be thought use- 
ful to the people. 


Agriculture.—The agricultural interests of the state may 
be mentioned in this place, as one of the administrative depart- 
ments. although its managers are elected in a different manner 
from those cun.relling other departments of public business. 
The state board of agriculture is composed of ten members. 
An annual meeting is held in January, at which delegates are 
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present from the different county agricultural societies, for the 
purpose of deliberation and consultation, as to the wants, pros- 
pects, and condition of agriculture throughout the state. At 
this meeting five members of the board are elected annually to 
serve for two years. The board selects such officers as it 
deems necessary, but its most prominent one is the secretary, 
who devotes his entire time to the business of the department. 


The board is required to hold an annual exhibition of the 
agricultural and general productive industries of the state, and 
make an annual report to the general assembly. District and 
county agricultural societies are also provided for, and required 
to hold annual fairs, at which premiums must be offered for 
agricultural and mechanical products. If they do so they 
receive a small fund from the county or counties they em- 
brace. Agricultural institutes are held annually in each 
county of the state, at which lecturers employed by the state 
board of agriculture, give information concerning the various 
departments of husbandry. 


For the benefit of practical and scientific agriculture, 
stations have been established, where experiments calculated 
‘to show how crops and fruits can be saved from destructive 
insects, how soils can be best fertilized and cultivated, how 
animals can be best treated for disease, and how agriculture 
can be improved. 

The state owns a farm near Wooster, in Wayne county, 
where it maintains what is known as the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. This station is managed by a board of 
control of five members, three of whom are appointed by the 
governor of the state. The board appoints a director who 
has the general management and oversight of the experiments 
and investigations that are conducted at the station. The 
governor and the director are members of the board of control. 

The state board of agriculture also co-operates with the 
state weather service officer described in chapter 16, and they 
jointly issue monthly bulletins relating to the condition of 
crops, and give other agricultural statistics and events. 


Additional Boards.—In addition to the foregoing there 
are live stock commissioners, a board of state charities, a state 
board of pharmacy, a state board of dental examiners, a state 
board of veterinary examiners, a state board of medical exam- 
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iners, a state geologist, and possibly other administrative 
boards or officers. The duties of the board of public works 
are explained in a subsequent chapter devoted to that subject. 


TOPICAL OUTLINE. 


I. Executive Officers. 


( 


How elected, term of office, etc. 
The Govenor, duties and powers. 
Lieutenant Governor. 

Secretary of State. 

Auditor of State. 

State Treasurer. 

Attorney General. 

School Commissioner. 

Dairy and Food Commissioner. 
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2. Executive Appointees. 


Commissioner of Railroads and Telegraphs. 
Superintendent of Insurance. 
Inspector of Mines. 
Commissioner of Statistics of Labor. 
Supervisor of Public Printing. 
State Librarian. 
Inspector of Oils. 
Commissioners of Fisheries. 
Inspector of Shops and Factories. 
10. Dairy and Food Commissioners. 
11. Bureau of Forestry. 
| 12. State Board of Health. 
| 13. Other Administrative Boards. 


3. Agricultural Department. 


SO S0 SIS 8 OP BO 


Questions.—1. What relation does the executive department bear to 
the other two? 2. What officers constitute the executive department 
and when are they elected? 3. What is the nature of the governor’s 
duties? 4. When may he issue pardons and reprieves? 5. Describe the 
great seal and its uses. 6. What reports are made to the governor? 7. 
Describe the duties of the lieutenant governor. 8. What services are 
performed by the secretary of state? 9. What’ business is done by the 
auditor of state? 10, What is required of the state treasurer? 11, 
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What is the nature of the duties of the attorney general? 12. For what 
is a state school commissiouer elected? 13. How is the executive work 
divided, and managed? 14. What work is done by the commissioner of 
railroads and telegraphs? 15. How does the superintendent of insur- 
ance serve the people? 16. How are the miners of the state protected ? 
17. What are the duties of the commissioner of labor statistics? 18. Of 
public printing? 19. How is the state library managed? 20. Of what 
use is the state inspector of oils? 21. What measures are taken for the 
protection of fish and game? 22. What duties do the inspectors of 
shops and factories perform? 23. What efforts are made to prevent the 
adulteration of foods and drinks? 24. What service is performed by 
the bureau of forestry? 25. How are the interests of agriculture in the 
state promoted? 26. How is the state board of health formed, and 
what are its duties? 


POLITICAL SAVINGS. 


1. To govern according to the sense and agreeably to the interests 
of the people is a great and glorious object of government.— Burke, 

- 2. Arbitrary power is but the first natural step from anarchy.—Sw7/Z, 

3. It may pass for a maxim in state, that the administration cannot 
be placed in too few hands, nor the legislation in too many.—Sw7/Z. 

4. Despotism can no more exist in a nation until the liberty of the 
press be destroyed, than the night can happen before the sun is set.— 
Colton. 

5. Government is a trust, and the officers of the government are 
trustees; and both the trust and the trustees are created for the benefit 
of the people.—Henry Clay. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. By what title is the govenor addressed ? 

2. Does the governor have a house furnished him at the capital ? 

3. If the senate does not confirm an appointment made by the gov- 
ernor, is the office vacant? 

4. In what instances has the lieutenant govenor been called upon 
to act as governor? 

5. Give the names of some of the former governors, and as many 
as you can of the persons now holding the offices mentioned in this 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Judicial Power.—We have now shown how the laws of the 
state are made, how the government is administered, and also 
what are the powers and duties of officers in the legislative 
and executive departments. There is still another branch 
of the government to which is committed the interpretation of 
laws and the administration of justice. Laws are not always 
understood alike by all people, and some one must decide as 
to their meaning. No form of government can be complete 
without such a department. It would be improper to allow 
every man who thinks himself injured, to be judge, in his own 
case, as to what is right or wrong, and to punish others for 
acts which he might think contrary to law. If it were done 
so, there might as well be no law. Hence, that justice may be 
done to all, it is necessary to have a distinct branch of public 
service, presided over by competent officers, whose duty it is 
to decide disputes, to award justice to citizens, and to punish 
crime according to law. This is known as the judicial depart- 
ment of the state, and the officers are called judges and jus- 
tices, and when holding trials, are called courts. 


Separation of Powers.—The judicial should be kept sepa- 
rate from the legislative and executive powers, for, if those 
who make laws, or those who are charged with their execu- 
tion, should have authority to construe and apply them, we 
would have but little less than absolute despotism. It is the 
separation of these powers that secures to the people of this 
country the blessings of equal laws and impartial justice. » 


_ Election and Term of Judges.—The judges presiding over 
the different courts of the state are chosen by the people, at 
the election of state officers held annually in November. 
When a vacancy occurs in the office of any judge, it is filled by 
appointment, by the governor, until a successor is elected and 
qualified. The successor is elected at the first annual election 
that is held more than thirty days after the vacancy has hap- 
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_ pened. The term of office of common pleas judges, appointed 
or elected to fill vacancies, begins at the date of their commis- 
sion, which is issued by the governor as soon after the election © 
as he receives notice that the person has been elected. ‘The 
term of office of most other judges begins on the ninth day of 
February after their election. Judges may be removed by a con- 
current resolution of both houses of the general assembly, upon 
a vote of two-thirds of the members in each house. This 
method of removing a bad judge is quicker than impeachment, 
but a greater number of votes is required to do it. 


Importance. —When it is considered that the security of 
the citizen in the enjoyment of his property, liberty, character, 
and even life, depends upon an intelligent and impartial exer- 
cise of judicial authority, the importance of this department of 
government must be apparent. To invest ignorant or corrupt 
men with judicial powers, would be extremely dangerous to 
the rights of the community. Judges and justices ought to be 
men distinguished for deep discrimination, sound judgment, 
and their knowledge of the law. They ought also to be per- 
sons of inflexible integrity, who cannot be swayed in their de- 
cisions, either by motives of fear, or prospects of gain. 


Juries.—The courts of law in the United States are well 
adapted to ensure a correct and impartial administration of 
justice. The best judges and justices, however, are liable to 
err in judgment, or to be biased in their opinions. Hence, an 
additional safeguard to the liberties and rights of citizens has 
been provided, through the institution of juries. No person is 
obliged to submit a question to judges in whose ability or in- 
tegrity he has not full confidence. A jury is a body of men 
who sit in a trial, and have to decide upon questions of fact in 
controversy. They are sworn to decide the case according to 
the evidence. The judge or justice who presides at the trial 
instructs them as to the law. A petit jury usually consists of 
twelve men, and all of them must agree in a verdict, or the 
case is not decided. 

Four commissioners of jurors are appointed annually 
by the court of common pleas. They meet on the fourth 
Monday of May, at the county seat, and select a requisite 
number of names to serve as jurors for one year. ‘The names 
of those chosen are placed upon separate slips of paper, 
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put in the jury wheel, and the wheel securely locked. When- 
ever the clerk receives an order from the court to draw a num- 
ber of grand or petit jurors, he turns the wheel until the pieces 
of paper are thoroughly mixed, and draws therefrom the speci- 
fied number. 

By the constitution of the United States a trial by jury is 
guaranteed to every citizen, in suits at law in which the amount 
in controversy exceeds twenty dollars, and all state laws must 
conform to that instrument, as well as to the state constitution. 
This does not, however, prohibit a state from granting the 
privilege where the sum claimed is of a less amount, and in 
Ohio a jury may be called, however small the sum in dispute 
may be. Juries may also be had in all criminal cases, except 
for trial of some minor offenses. The requirement of an in- 
dictment by a grand jury is an additional protection to inno- 
cent people. Without such a safeguard a person might, upon 
a false accusation, be imprisoned to await trial, and thus un- 
justly deprived of his liberty for a long time. 


Courts.—There are several kinds of courts in this state, 
some of a higher, and some of a lower order. The business of 
the higher courts is to try cases in which large sums are in 
controversy, and to rejudge cases that have been tried in lower 
courts, with the decision of which one of the parties is dissatis- 
fied. Cases are of two kinds, czvz/ and criminal. A case in 
which money is claimed is called a civil case. A criminal case 
is one in which a person is tried for acrime. The words trial, 
causes, cases, actions, and suits, though somewhat different in 
meaning, are generally used to signify the same thing, and are 
all applied to law-suits. When a court has power to try a 
given case, it is said to have jurisdiction of the case. Some 
have jurisdiction in cases arising in any part of the state; others 
only in cases arising in the county where the court is held. 
All courts higher than those held by justices of the peace, are: 
known as courts of record. 


Justice Courts.—As justice courts: are of the lowest and 
simplest kind in the state, and as cases which are begun in 
them may be carried up to higher courts, ending at the supreme 
court, we shall begin with them and go forward, describing. 
the other courts in the order of their rank. A justice can try 
a case only in the township where he resides,and where he was _ 
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elected, and, generally, the party against whom the suit is 
brought must reside in the same township. Otherwise, a per- 
_ son could be compelled to answer a suit brought in some re- 
mote part of the county, simply to make him unnecessary 
trouble, or compel him to settle upon unjust terms. 


Justices are authorized to administer oaths, take acknowl- 
edgement-of instruments of writing, solemnize marriages, 
and do many acts of a judicial nature. All civil cases in 
which the amonnt in controversy does not exceed one hun- 
dred dollars, must be brought before a justice of the peace, 
and cases may be brought before one where the sum does not 
exceed three hundred dollars. Justices have criminal jurisdic- 
tion of any offense committed within the county. A jury, in 
civil cases before justices, consists of six persons, and may be 
called by either party to a suit. For minor offenses, after 

hearing the evidence, if the offender is convinced of guilt, he 

may punish by fine, and sometimes imprisonment., For 
serious offenses he binds the prisoner to appear at a higher 
court, unless discharged by action of the grand jury. If the 
accused gives satisfactory bail, he is released until the trial; 
otherwise he is sent to jail, and must stay there until released 
by being found not guilty, or sent to some other prison after 
conviction. 

The number of justices of the peace in each township, is 
determined by the court of common pleas of the county, when 
the township is established, but the probate court of the 
county is authorized to increase or diminish the number, when- 

~ ever satisfied that circumstances require it. If a vacancy 
arises in the office it must be filled by another election. 

Municipal Courts.—The mayor’s court, in a village, has 
much the same jurisdiction and powers as justice courts have 
in townships. It also has power to try cases for violation of 
municipal ordinances. This court, and also the police court, 
are fully described in the chapter devoted to municipal cor- 
porations. 

The Probate Court.—The manner of electing probate 
judges has been stated in the chapter devoted to the county. 
The court they preside over is known as the probate court. 

While living, many persons make directions in writing, 
showing what they wish to have done with their property 
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after their death. Such a writing is known as a wil/. A per- 
son who makes a will generally selects some person to carry 
out its provisions. When such person is named in the will he 
is called an executor. The law prescribes the particular man- 
ner in which the property of deceased persons shall be dis- 
posed of and their debts paid. In case a person dies and 
leaves no will, it is necessary to have some person to dispose 
of his property as the law directs. A person who settles an 
estate where there is no will is called an administrator. 


The probate court was established for the purpose of 
proving wills, and the settlement of the estates of deceased 
persons.. The word probate means proof. After the death of 
a person who has bequeathed any property by a will, any per- 
son interested in the estate may have it brought before 
the probate court for proof. The court causes the witnesses 
to the will, and such others as any person interested may de- 
sire, to appear and be examined, and if it is found to be the 
valid last will of the deceased, it is recorded as such. This 
is called the proéate of a will. When a will has been duly 
proven and allowed, the court gives the executor written au- 
thority to carry the will into effect, and settle the estate of the 
deceased. ‘his written authority is called. the J/etters testa- 
mentary of the executor. Letters of authority are also issued 
to administrators. 


When anyone dies leaving minor children, the law re- 
quires that some person be appointed to control them, or man- 
age their property. Such person is called the guardian, and 
the child is called the ward. The probate judge appoints and 
controls guardians of minors, and their estates. He may also 
appoint guardians for lunatics, insane persons, imbeciles, and 
others subject to the law of guardianship. 


Although the duties of the probate judge relate chiefly to 
the settlement of estates, the law gives him other powers and 
duties somewhat similar to perform. He may qualify as- 
signees; appoint and qualify trustees and commissioners of 
insolvent debtors; grant marriage licenses, and licenses to 
ministers of the gospel to solemnize marriages; and naturalize 
foreigners. In many counties of the state he has power to act 
in proceedings to prevent crime, and try cases where persons 
are charged with minor offenses. against the state. 
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The probate court has exclusive jurisdiction in regard to 
matters of probate; and jurisdiction concurrent with the court 
of common pleas, i regard to the sale of lands by executors 
and like officers, in issuing writs of habeas corpus, and in 
many counties, for trial of misdemeanors. 


Most decisions of the probate court are subject to review 
by the court of common pleas, as is explained in what is said 
about that court. 


Court of Common Pleas.—The court next higher than the 
justice court, is the court of common pleas, one of which is 
provided for each county in the state. The state was origi- 
nally divided into nine judicial divisions, known as common 
pleas districts, as specified in the article of the constitution 
relating to apportionment. Another district has since been 
added under the authority contained in section fifteen of article 
four. Districts consisting of three or more counties are sub- 
divided into three parts, called judicial subdivisions. In each 
district not subdivided, and in each subdivision, one or more 
judges are elected to preside in this court. They are re- 
quired to hold, annually, at least three terms of court in each 
county. 


If either party is dissatisfied with the decision of a casein 
a justice or mayor’s court, he may have the case removed to 
the court of common pleas and retried. Where authority 
exists for the commencement of a suit in a court, that court is 
said to have ovigina/ jurisdiction of the case. A court is said 
to have appellate jurisdiction of such cases as may be brought 
before it from lower courts, for retrial. A court is said to have 
exclusive jurisdiction of cases that cannot be brought before 
any other court, and concurrent jurisdiction of cases that may 
as well be brought elsewhere. Cases are taken up from one 
court to another by appeal, hence the word appellate. ‘There is 
another method of removing cases from an inferior court toa 
higher one, known as by wvit of error. When a case is removed 
in this manner, the witnesses are not required to attend in the 
higher court. The substance of the testimony and proceed- 
ings is written out and produced before the reviewing court, and 
such judgment is given upon this, as may appear right in the 
case. When a case is removed by appeal, the whole cause is 
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removed, witnesses must again give their testimony, and all 
the facts are submitted for a rehearing. 


The common pleas court has original jurisdiction in civil 


actions, where the sum demanded exceeds one hundred dollars. — 


It has appellate jurisdiction over decisions of justices of the 
peace, probate courts, and all other inferior courts of the 
county. It has original jurisdiction of all crimes and misde- 
meanors, except a few minor offenses of which justices, 
mayors, and police courts have exclusive jurisdiction. 


In criminal cases nobody can be held to trial unless they 
have been indicted by a grand jury. This jury sits in secret. 
It hears the evidence for the state only, and decides whether 
the case shall be brought before the court. If a case is made 
out an indictment is found, upon which a public trial after- 
wards is had, before a petit jury. 


Circuit Courts.—Formerly a district court, presided over 
by three common pleas judges, was held annually in every 
county, but this court was superseded by’ another, called the 
circuit court. The state is divided into eight judicial districts, 
and in each of them three judges are elected, by the people of 
the district, to preside especially in these courts. One of the 
judges is elected every two years, and holds his office for a 
period of six years. Two terms of court must be held 
annually in each county. Two of the three judges constitute 
a quorum to do business. The jurisdiction of the circuit court 
is confined largely to cases brought before it by appeal, or 
error, from the decision of a court of common pleas. The 
judges of circuit courts are supposed to be more capable than 
those of common pleas courts, and parties who are not satis- 
fied with the decisions of the latter, carry their cases to 
the higher court, with the hope that they may have the decis- 
‘ion changed. 


Superior Court.—There is a court known as the superior 
court of Cincinnati, composed of three judges, one of whom 
is elected for a period of five years, on the first Monday in 
April in each year in which the term of any of the judges 
expires. The jurisdiction of this court is much the same as that 
of the court of common pleas, and it is simply an additional 


court to assist in transacting the large amount of legal business 
in that city. 
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The Supreme Court.—This is the highest court in the 
state. It consists of six judges, one of whom is elected an- 
nually, for a term of six years. Until 1893 it consisted of 
five judges. The court is organized into two divisions of three 
judges each, and cases decided by either division have the 
same force as if decided by the full court, except where the 
judges divide in their opinions. The two judges having the 
shortest time to serve are the chief justices in their respective 
divisions, and the elder in service of the chief justices is chief 
justice of the whole court. When the judges comprising 
either division are divided in opiniou, the cause is taken be- 
- fore the full court for a decision. When the whoie court is 
evenly divided in opinion, the judgment of the lower court is 
held to be affirmed. The judges must meet annually on the 
first Monday in January and hold a term of court. 


The supreme court has a large amount of appellate juris- 
diction, and but little original jurisdiction. Its appellate juris- 
diction extends to nearly all cases that ‘are decided in the cir- 
cuit courts. It has original jurisdiction only in guo werranto, 
mandamus, habeas corpus, and procedendo. Quo warranto is 
the name of an action brought to compel a person to show by 
what authority he holds a certain office, or exercises certain 
powers. It is usually brought by a contestant, to oust a per- 
son from an office to which it is claimed he was not legally 

elected. Mandamus is an action to compel an officer to per- 
form some duty he has neglected or refuses to perform. Pro- 
cedendo is a wrft by which a cause that has been removed, on 
insufficient grounds, from an inferior to a superior court, is 
sent back again for proceedings in the court from which it 
came. 


The chief business of the supreme court is, reviewing 
cases to determine if an error was made in the decision of the 
circuit court. No jury is had in this court. The testimony 
in the lower court, and all the proceedings, are written out at 
the trial, and afterwards printed. In this manner the facts in 
the case come to the supreme court, the same as they were 
before the lower court, but the law in the case is argued again 
by the lawyers on each side, and a new decision is rendered, 
affirming or reversing the former one. When the supreme 
court decides what is the law, in any case, its decision is pub- 
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lished. ‘This is always followed when like cases arise in lower 
courts; and generally in other cases in the same court, but 
not always. 

Compensation of Judges.—The salary of the supreme 
judges, and of the circuit judges, is four thousand dollars a 
year each. ‘The salary of common pleas judges, (except in 
some of the counties containing large cities, where a larger 
compensation is given them,) is two thousand five hundred 
dollars a year each. In order that judges may be kept free 
from any influence that might arise, from expected pay for 
their services, they are forbidden to take any fees or perquis- 
ites, and in order that they may be removed from the in- 


fluence of political ambition, they are made ineligible to hold 


any other office of profit or trust, during their term as judges. 
The probate judge is paid by fees received from those who 
do business with him. 


Officers of Courts.—Each of the courts that have been 
described, except that of the justice, and probate, has a 
recording officer called a clerk, whose duty it is to attend its 
sessions, to preserve its papers, to keep a record of its proceed- 
ings, and to issue all writs proceeding from the court. A 
written instrument issued by a court commanding the perfor- 
mance or non-performance of some act by the person to whom 
it is directed, is called a wrzt. The clerk of the court of 
common pleas acts as clerk of the circuit court, when held in 
the county in which he is serving. The clerk of the supreme 
court is elected triennially by the voters of the state. The 
supreme court appoints a law librarian, to have charge of the 
rooms used as a law library, and the books, and a court 
reporter to report and prepare its decisions for publication. 

Each court has also an executive officer. The one for the 
state courts is the sheriff, for the justice courts the constable, 
and for the mayor’s court the marshal. The various duties of 
these officers have already been described. 


Attorneys-at-Law.—No party is prohibited from managing 
his own case in court, if he so wish, but, to be successful, it is 
generally necessary to employ a person to conduct the trial, 
who has been educated in the practice of law, and who is 


acquainted with its technicalities and formalities. But no. | 
person is permitted to appear for another in a suit, unless he 
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has been admitted to the bar by order of the supreme court. 
To be admitted to the bar in this state, a person must have 
studied law, attentively and regularly, for a period of three 
years previous to: his application. A person who has been 
_ admitted to the bar is called an attorney-at-law. Attorneys 
are regarded as officers of the court, and they may be _ sus- 
pended from practice, by a judge, for any misconduct in office. 


Notary Public.—This officer is authorized, within the 
county in which he resides, to administer oaths, to take 
acknowledgements of deeds, and like instruments, and do 
sonie other acts such as are usually done by courts and their 
officers. Notaries are appointed by the governor, and hold 
their offices for a term of three years. Before appointment 
the applicant must produce a certificate from some judge, that 
he is of good moral character, and possesses sufficient ability 
to discharge the duties of the office. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW. 
1, Judicial Power. 


{ 1. Separation of Powers. 
(2. Election and Term of Judges. 


2, {uries. 


3. Courts. 
@ 1) justice Courts: 

Mayor’s Courts. 

Common Pleas Courts. 
Probate Courts. 

Superior Court of Cincinnati. 
Circuit Courts. 

The Supreme Court. 
‘Compensation of Judges. 


Ce ee be 


4. Officers of Courts, 
5. Attorneys-at-Law. 


estions.—1. What part of the public service is entrusted to the 

judicial department? 2. Why issucha department necessary? 3. How 
are judges chosen? 4. How may they be removed? 5. What persons 
should be selected as judges? 6. Whatisajury? 7, For what reason are 
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juries provided? 8. When may juries be called? 9. What is the distinc- 
tion between civil and criminal cases? 10. What is meant by jurisdic- 
tion? 11. Which courts are courts of record? 12. Describe the justice 
court. 13, What cases may be brought in the justice court? 14. How 
many persons form ajury in this court? 15, Describe the municipal 
courts. 16. Whatis awill? 17. What are persons who settle estates of 
deceased persons called? 18. For what purpose was the probate court 
established? 19. What is the written authority of the executor called? 
20. What is meant by guardian and ward? 21. What are the principal 
duties of the probate judge? 22. What court can review the decisions 
of the probate? 23. What court is next higher than that of the justice ? 
24, What judges are elected to preside in these courts? 25. Describe the 
different kinds of jurisdiction. 26. How may cases be removed from 
a lower to a higher court? 27. What jurisdiction has the common pleas 
court? 28. Describe the circuit courts. 29. Describe the superior court 
of Cincinnati. 30. How is the supreme court organized? 31. What 
jurisdiction has the supreme court? 32. How do facts in cases to be 
decided come to the knowledge of the judges? 33. What salaries do 
judgesreceive? 34. What disabilities are they under? 35. What officers 
have our courts, and how are they chosen? 36. What are their duties? 
37. What is said of attorneys-at-law ? 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. When the state is most corrupt, then the laws are most multi- 
plied.— Tacitus. 


2. A good law. without execution is like an unperformed promise.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 


3. Two things speak much for the wisdom of a nation, good laws 


and a prudent management of them.—St%zling fleet. 


4, The wisdom of man hath not devised a happier institution than 
that of jury, or one founded in ajuster knowledge of human life or 
of human capacity.—Paley. 

5. Justice discards party, friendship, kindred, and is always, there- 
fore, represented as blind.— Addison. ’ 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 
_ _ 1. Give the names of the judges of the supreme court, and of the 
judges of the circuit court in your district. 


2. Give the number of the common pleas judicial district, and of 
the circuit court district, in which you reside, and the counties compos- 
ing each. 


3. If A sues B for $90.00, in what court will the case be tried ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 


Suffrage.—The act of choosing a person to fill an office is 
called an election, and the right to vote at an election is called 
an elective franchise. A franchise is a right, or privilege. It 


is usual, when an election is to be held, that persons are previ- 


ously selected, by different political parties, as candidates, and 
the one who receives the highest number of votes is elected. 
The right of voting is also called the right of suffrage. Where 
all citizens enjoy this privilege it is called universal suffrage, 
. and when the right is restricted, we may say there is a Limited 
suffrage 

Electors.— When we speak of officers being elected by the 
people, we do not mean the people of every class, but only 
such as are entitled to vote at elections. It is not considered 
proper for females to take part in the government; and boys 
have not sufficient knowledge and judgment. A person who 
is entitled to vote at an election is called an elector. The quali- 
fications of an elector are declared in section one of articie five 
of the constitution. By it no one can vote for any officer, at an 
election held even in the smallest civil division of the state, 
who is not a male person of the age of twenty-one years, a 
citizen of the United States, and has not been a resident of 
the state for one year, of the county for thirty days, and of 
the township or ward in which he offers to vote, for the period 
of twenty days. But females, under the same restrictions as to 
age and residence as males, are allowed to vote at school elec- 
tions, as explained hereafter. 

A person who has recently come into the state, is not sup- 
posed to be well enough acquainted with its affairs, nor suffi- 
ciently interested in them, to be allowed to take part in the 
government; nor would he be likely, being a stranger, to 
know for what persons it was best to vote. The constitution 
therefore requires that a man must have resided in the state a 
year, before he is entitled to vote at an election. He must 
also have resided a specified length of time, in the county and 
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township where he offers to vote. The only persons, other- 
wise qualified, who are denied the privilege of voting, are, 
United States soldiers and marines, and idiots and insane per- 
sons. A person convicted of felony; that is, any crime for 
which the penalty is imprisonment in the penitentiary, is there- 
after incompetent as an elector, unless he has been pardoned. 


Effect of Suffrage.—Suffrage is the method through which 
the people are allowed to participate in the government. 
Those who have this right are allowed a voice in the decision 
of public questions, and may express their choice in the selec- 
tion of public officers. The saying that all men are equal be- 
fore the law is found true at elections, for the vote of the poor 
man counts as much as that of the millionaire, and that of the 
illiterate man as much as that of the wisest one. There was 
a time, in Ohio, when property qualifications were imposed 
upon voters, and the poor man was thus often disfranchised, 
but all such discriminating laws have been abolished, and 
suffrage is now universal, in this state. 


Importance.—The right of suffrage is a very important 
right, and carries with it a very significant duty. It is a right 
that is held for the public good, and should be exercised on all 
possible occasions. The public welfare is of the highest im- 
portance to every citizen. As this welfare depends very much 
upon the laws that are enacted, and the manner they are en- 
forced, it is the duty of every citizen to aid in putting men 
into office who will be conipetent and faithful public servants, 
thus providing good government for the people. The 
voters in a country are, in one sense, its rulers, and when one 
fails to vote, he neglects the duty he owes himself and his fel- 
low-men. A wise and economical administration of the gov- 
ernment is necessary to the happiness and prosperity of the 
people, and no one can be a good citizen who takes so little 
interest in the public welfare, as to be diffident in exercising 
his right of suffrage. ‘ 


To be obliged to live under a bad administration, in a re- 
public, is not only a public grievance, but brings dishonor and 
disgrace to its citizens. But as the voters are to blame for 
electing officers that are ignorant or corrupt, no citizen should 
complain of the inefficiency of the government, who has re- 
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fused or neglected to perform the duties required of him at 
the ballot box. 


As it is the citizen’s duty not only to vote, but to vote 
right, it follows that every person should qualify himself, as far 
as possible, to vote intelligently upon all public questions. 
The voter should examine political questions with care, and 
_ obtain the best information he can, as to who are the best men 
- for office, and what are the best measures for the public good. 


A vote for a bad man, or an unjust measure, is a thrust at the 
S ve of every person in the community. 
> 


Universal suffrage implies the right to hold office as well 


“as the right to vote. In some countries of the old world, only 


“ed 


~ 
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those of high birth have been allowed to hold office, but in 
our country the only aristocracy that is tolerated, is one of in- 


- telligence. A child of the humblest birth starts equal, in po- 
‘ litical rights, with one of the most wealthy or favored parents; 


and he succeeds best, and is most honored, who best fits him- 
~ self to perform the duties of whatever situation he may be 


‘called upon to fill. his being the case, it is important that 


every person should inform himself as to the duties of citizen- 


ship, and prepare himself to hold office, as well as to act intelli- 
- gently at the ballot box. 


The nature of a republican form of government is such 


that its success depends upon an honest ballot, as well as an 


intelligent vote. For this reason, the elective privilege is 


_ deemed a sacred one, and the ballot box should be surrounded 


by every safeguard necessary to preserve its purity. All at- 


~ tempts to corrupt the voter, or to use fraud in elections should 


~ be regarded as crimes to be severely punished. 


Citizen and Elector Distinguished.—To be an elector it is 


-necessary to be a citizen, but a person can be a citizen and not 


be en elector. Women and children are citizens, for citizen- 
ship has no relation to age or sex. A person of sound mind 
and of lawful age, having resided in the state but a short 
time, would be a citizen, when the term of his residence might 
be too short to entitle him to vote. Men often lose their right 
to vote by changing their domicile a short time before elec- 
tion. Ifthey have not been at the new home the length of time 


- required by law, they are not allowed to vote. Such per- 


sons are always citizens, but not always electors. Men who 
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are disqualified from voting, on account of crime, are citizens, 
but not electors. 


Colored Voters.x—The constitution says that only whzte 
men can vote, but this part of it has been superseded by the 
constitution of the United States, the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to which, forbid, by any state, the abridging or 
denying the right of any citizen to vote, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.. Before the adoption 
of these amendments by the people, colored men were not 
voters in Ohio. 


Women’s Suffrage.—The fact that the constitution says 
that “every white male citizen * * * shall have the quali- 
fications of an elector, was, for a long time, supposed to pre- 
clude women from voting, but in 1894, the legislature passed 
an act allowing them to vote at school elections. This act has 
been sustained by our courts. The decision is based upon the 
requirements of the constitution as to schools. The general 
assembly is enjoined ‘‘to pass suitable laws * ** * to en- 
courage schools and the means of instruction,’ and to make 
such provisions as ‘‘ will secure a thorough and efficient system 
of schools throughout the state.” As in the provisions relat- 
ing to schools there are no limitations upon the power con- 
ferred, nor direction as to the mode of its exercise, it is held, 
that the legislature has the authority to allow women to vote, 
as an aid in securing efficient schools. But an act allowing 
them to vote for other officers would probably be invalid. 


Political Parties.—In a country where so many of the 
citizens are allowed a voice in the governthent, it is not strange 
that there are divisions among them, for it is seldom that all 
will think or act alike about any matter. The theory of re- 
publican government is, that the representatives, and officials, 
will settle all questions that arise in conducting the public 
business. But the action of these agents is often unsatisfac- 
tory, and such controversies arise as to the duties and functions 
of government, that it is necessary to appeal to the people for 
a conclusive settlement of disputed questions. In this manner 
two or more groups of disputants, called parties, arise. A de- 
cision of all disputed political questions is reached by an 
election, and the people who combine, and take opposing 
sides, are called foditical parties. The word political is de- 
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_ rived from a Greek word that means citizen, and parties are 
so named, as they are supposed to exist for the purpose of 
looking after the interests of citizens, in their relation tu the 
state. Each party endeavors to place its adherents in all offices 
of whatever grade, to be filled. That party triumphs which 
elects the greatest number of officers or representatives, 
pledged to support its views and measures. 

Party Influence.—Political parties have grown up with 
the rise of our nation, and seem to be a power inseparable 
from the government. They supply the people with political 
information through newspapers and pamphlets, spend large 
sums of money in securing organization and discipline, in 
exciting enthusiam, and in trying to persuade the people to 
support their views. Their influence is vast and is felt in every 
branch of the government. Although there are things to be 
condemned in their management, still they are necessary in 
free countries. They serve to keep alive a spirit of liberty, 
and to secure public agitation of questions of a political nature. 
They are also useful checks upon official power, as they make 
officers feel more responsibility as to their acts. Office 
holders fear the people, as the voters generally put the govern- 
ment in possession of some opposite party, when rulers fail to 
act in a satisfactory manner. 


Majority Rule.—We have seen in Chapter IV that the 
underlying principal of our government is, that the greater . 
number shall rule. This is not, strictly speaking, a rule 
of the majority, though often so expressed. A majority is 
any number greater than one-half. Any number less than 
one-half is called a minority. When, at an election, there are 
more than two candidates for an office, the one having the 
highest number of votes is said to havea plurality. A majority 
differs from a plurality, from the fact that a person who has 
less than one-half of the votes cast, may have a plurality. In 
Ohio a plurality of the votes cast is sufficient to elect an officer. 
At elections to decide public questions, a majority vote is 
sometimes required. 


Candidates.—As most offices within the gift of the people 
are remunerative, and confer an honorable distinction upon the 
holder, there are usually several persons who desire to succeed 
to every vacancy. Originally, at a time when but few offices 
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were to be filled, men to be voted for were not decided upon 
in advance of the election, in a formal way, as now. It soon 
came to be understood that, generally, those persons succeeded 
who gave the people to understand that they wished to be voted 
for, and with the division of the people into political parties, 
the practice of making party nominations sprung up. Ex- 
perience soon demonstrated that the members of a party must 
vote unitedly for the same person, if they wished success. 
Hence, it becanie common for each party to have a meeting, at 
some appointed time a few weeks or months before the election, 
and choose from among the aspirants, one person for each 
position to be filled, for whom the entire party is expected to 
vote. ‘The persons who are thus chosen are called the cazdz- 
dates of the party. There is a sort of dicipline in every party, 
and such a party loyalty is felt by its members, that they are 
generally led to support its selections, even though they per- 
sonally dislike the nominees. This is because they are the 
candidates of the party, and are supposed to represent its 
principles. 


Nominating Candidates.—As officers must be elected by 
the people, it would seem most natural that candidates should 
be chosen by the people. In order to accomplish this, a 
method has been adopted, by which the members of each 
party select its candidates, either in a mass meeting where all 
come together, or through delegates chosen for the purpose. 
The method is simple, and corresponds to the theory of our 
representative system of government, as it recognizes the 
sovereignty of the people in this important proceeding. A 
considerable time before election, a meeting of the adherents of 
each party is held, in each election district, to select candidates 
for the various offices to be filled. The different aspirants 
are voted for, and the ones that receive a majority of all the 
votes cast become the party candidates, and are said to re- 
ceive the zomznation. 


Primaries.—A preliminary meeting of voters belonging to 
a party, for the purpose of selecting candidates for a public 
office, or delegates to a nominating convention, or to confer 
regarding measures, or party policy, is called a caucus. When 
such meetings are preparatory to some subsequent meeting, at 
which the candidates or delegates are to be selected, they are 
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called primaries. The primary is usually held by the voters of a 
small area, such as a village, ward or township, but what are 
called primaries are often held in cities and in counties. There 
is a method of making nominations, known as the Crawford 
- County Plan, as it originated in that county. A place is pro- 
vided in each election district, where the voters of a party can 
go and vote for candidates. The number of votes at each 
place are counted, and the persons who receive the greatest 
aggregate number of votes, in the entire city or county, are 
nominated. 


Conventions.—Candidates for county and city offices are 
sometimes selected by a mass convention, at which all of the 
_ voters of the party may vote direct for the candidates. But 
more often they are selected by a delegate convention. Ina 
large territory it is inconvenient, to many of the voters resid- 
ing at a distance, to reach the meeting, and it is difficult to se- 
cure proper deliberation, inva large meeting where all classes 
are allowed to take a part. Hence, a convention of picked men, 
chosen by the various communities to represent their interests, 
usually produces the most satisfactory results. When county 
officers are to be nominated by the convention plan, the party 
voters of each ward and township in the county, meet and se- 
lect delegates to attend it. At the appointed time the dele- 
gates meet and make the selections. Candidates for city offi- 
ces, by this plan, are nominated at a convention composed of 
delegates elected at ward caucuses. It will be seen that the 
difference between a caucus, or primary, and a convention, is, 
that the one is made up of the people themselves, and the 
other of representatives chosen by the people. 


State conventions to nominate candidates for state offices 
are usually composed of delegates selected at county conven- 
tions. When delegates are selected it is usual to choose others 
called alternates, to fill the place of the regular delegates in 
case they cannot attend. A delegate is forbidden by law to 
appoint another person to serve for him, in case he has to be 
absent. 


At the caucus, delegates are selected who are supposed to 
represent the ideas of the people belonging to the party, as to 
candidates, and as to political questions. These delegates, at 
the county convention, are supposed to select delegates to the 
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state convention who represent the same views, so that the 
state convention is supposed to reflect the sentiments of the 
people of the state, belonging to the party. In the same man- 
ner, the national convention will be composed of delegates, 
whose sentiments represent the views of the majority of the 
party in the nation. 


Conventions are usually important bodies, as they are 
made up of the best qualified and most representative men of 
the party holding them. Those of the state and nation, es- 
pecially, are looked forward to with interest, as their action 
often forms an important event in the political history of the 
country. 


Platform.—Conventions usually pass a series of resolu- 
tions declaring what policy the candidates, if elected, are ex- 
pected to pursue as-to political questions. These resolutions 
are called the platform of the party, and each separate resolu- 
tion, or declaration, is called a plank. The platform often 
covers the doctrines and principles that formed the occasion 
for the party’s creavion, and seem to demand its continued ex- 
istence, as well as matters that are to be in dispute at the ap- 
proaching election. The zsswes between different parties are 
formed by the affirmations that are found in the platform of 
each party, and the denials in the platforms of the others. 
The issues are the disputes that the people are expected to 
settle at the election. 


Statements made in the platforms of political parties are 
not always reliable, as the resolutions are often constructed so 
as to conceal the real issues, and be instrumental in catching 
votes, rather than to express what the party really believes or 
intends to do. Parties should have distinctive principles, and 
well defined aims, and not exist merely for the purpose of win- 
ning and holding the offices. We should, therefore, carefully 
study the condition of public affairs, and gain such a knowl- 
edge of political questions, that we can cast our ballots ac- 
cording to our own judgment, rather than depend upon the 
delusive campaign cries of political orators, or the misleading 
statements of political platforms. 


Political Methods.—Political parties are usually so well 
organized, and their method of operation so adroit, skillful 
and energetic, that their management is termed a political 
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machine. ‘Their operations previous to every general election, 
in what is known as the campaign, are considered a matter of 
great interest and importance. ‘The ordinary citizen is ab- 
sorbed in the cares of business,and has but little time to devote 
to politics, and political machinery is necessary, to a certain 
extent, and will always be, under a republican form of govern- 
ment. Some one must organize the party and direct its move- 
ments, as its success is very much dependent upon the skill 
with which its affairs are manipulated. Party management 
begins in the wards and townships, and extends, by a perfect 
system, to every higher civil division of the state and nation. 
In every local area, each party has a campaign executive com- 
mittee, selected annually, to plan and work for its success. A 
state committee, county comniittees, city and village com- 
mittees, and township and ward committees, are all co-operating 
and doing their best that the party may win. 


The state committee issues a call for a convention to nom- 
inate candidates for state offices, and allows each county a 
representation of one delegate for a specified number of votes 
cast for the party at the previous election. The county com- 
mittee calls on the wards and townships, to appoint delegates to 
the county convention to select delegates to the state conven- 
tion. The township and ward committees then issue a call to 
the voters to meet in primaries and select the county conven- 
tion delegates they are entitled to, usually determined by the 
number of votes cast for the party at the previous election. 
At the proper time the conventions meet and transact the bus- 
iness for which they were called. The state committee is 
selected at the state convention, and consists of one member 
from each congressional district. The county committees are 
usually selected at a county convention and are made up of 
one member from each ward and township in the county. 
Township and ward committees are selected at some local 
caucus. Congressional, judicial and senatorial districts have 
campaign committees, selected every two years, composed of 
one member from each county in the district. 


Each political party has a national executive committee, 
selected once in four years, composed of a member from each 
state, that calls the national convention to nominate candidates 
for the presidency and vice-presidency. This committee fixes 
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the representation for the different states. National conventions 
are usually composed of four delegates at large from each state, 
two delegates from each congressional district, and two from 
each territory. They also have the same number of alternates 
as delegates. ; 
The political committees that have been described are 
party representatives. They have the conduct and ‘manage- 
ment of the political campaign, performing such duties as 
selecting public speakers to arouse enthusiasm and arranging 
for their meetings, raising money to defray the expenses of the 
canvas, distributing political tracts,documents and newspapers, 
seeing that voters are enlightened as to political issues, and go 
to the polls on election day. When election is over they watch 
the interests of the party until the next convention is held. 


Political Terms,—In every commnnity there are persons 
who give considerable attention to political matters, and be- 
come adroit in methods of political work. These persons are 
called politicians. When politicians unite their influence, and 
attempt, in advance, at a secret meeting, to settle upon men 
to be elected, or measures to be carried, such a combination is 
called a vzxg. Ina ring there is usually some person who has 
more power and influence than the others, who is given the 
leadership, and is termed a Joss. 


Sometimes a party is divided into warring factions, 
neither of which can succeed unless harmony can be restored. 
In order to unite the divisions, the leaders come together in a 
conference, and by compromise arrange a list of candidates, 
some from each faction. Again, politicians sometimes secretly 
arrange a list of candidates they desire to have nominated. 
Such a list is called a slate. When some member of a faction 
will not support the list, he is called a kicker or a bolter, and 
his efforts to defeat the combination are termed dreaking the 
slate. 


Political Neglect.—The people are allowed to take part in 
two important contests, one at the primaries when candidates 
are being selected, and the other when the election takes place. 
But the importance of the former is sadly overlooked. When 
bad or incompetent men get into office, it 1s generally because the 
best people are indifferent as to their duty to go to the caucus. 
The attendance there is generally so light that the politicians 
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can easily obtain the selection of delegates of their own choos- 
ing, and thus enforce the nomination of any candidate they 
desire, without regard to his fitness for the office he seeks. 

All voters have a chance to take part in the primaries, but 
_after they are held the power of making nominations has passed 
from the people’s hands into that of the delegates. The con- 
ventions may be said to be what the people have made them 
through the class of delegates they have selected. If the 
primaries are neglected by the honest, intelligent voters, and 
poorly attended, designing politicians and bad men will control 
them, and weak or corrupt, undeserving candidates will be 
nominated. The party will thus be degraded and demoralized, 
and the government debased. On election day 1t may be too 
late to correct the evil, for the elector must vote for the candi- 
- dates that have been nominated, or lose his vote by with- 
holding it from them. For these reasons it may be said, that 
the caucus, and not the election, decides the character of the 
government. } 

Supervisors of Elections.—A great amount of labor is 
necessary in preparing for and conducting elections, and 
officers must be chosen for that purpose. The secretary of state, 
by virtue of his office, is made the state supervisor of elections, 
and in each county there are four deputy supervisors, appointed 
by the state supervisor. The design of the election laws is, 
that all election boards shall be non-partisan; that is, each of 
the leading political parties shall have equal representation 
thereon. To secure this end, two deputies must be members 
of the political party casting the highest number of votes at 
the last preceding election for governor or secretary of state, 
and two of the party casting the next highest number of votes. 
The names of deputies are recommended to the state super- 
visor, by the county executive committee of each party, and 
their term of office is two years. 

The main duties of the supervisors of elections are, 
receiving and filing certiticates of nominations, securing and 
distributing the printed matter necessary in conducting the 
election, appointing election officers, receiving the returns of 
each election after it is over, making abstracts of the same 
in order to ascertain who has been elected, and issuing certifi- 
cates of election to persons entitled to them. 

In cities of the first and second class, a board of election 
consisting of four electors of the city, takes the place of the 
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deputy supervisors, and performs the same duties within the 
city. 

Elections.—The constitution requires that county officers 
shall be elected on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, and township officers at such time as may be pro- 
vided by law. ‘The first Monday of April has been selected as 
the time for elections for township officers. That date has 
also been selected for municipal elections, but in a few villages 
the election of village officers may be held on the Saturday 
next preceeding the first Monday of April. The spring 
elections are often called sown meetings, after the manner of 
speaking in the New England states, where the practice of 
holding such elections originated. The election for state 
officers is held at the same time as that for county officers, 
Until the year 1886 state and county elections were held in 
October, but a change in the constitution was then made to 
have the time correspond with that of the presidential election, 
and thus avoid having two important elections very near to 
each other, once in four years. 


Election Precincts.x—Each district in which all the electors 
vote at the same place, is called a precinct. Each township, 
exclusive of the territory embraced within the limits of a mu- 
nicipal corporation which is divided into wards, is an election 
precinct. When the population of a precinct has become 
large, in order to secure the convenience of electors, the correct 
conduct of elections, and the prompt return of the result, it 
may be divided, by the board of elections, into two or more 
precincts, so as to limit the number of votes in each, as nearly 
as practicable, to three hundred. In township precincts, the 
trustees, and in villages and cities the council, determine the 
places of holding the election, which must be convenient of 
access for the voters. Electors must vote in the precinct in 
’ which they reside. ; 


Registration.—In the larger cities, to be entitled to vote, 
a person must appear before a board constituted for the pur- 
pose, on certain specified days before the election, and write his 
name ina book. This is called registering. Those who. do 
not register on one of the days specified for the purpose, can- 
not vote. This precaution is necessary to prevent illegal vot- 
ing, in cities where many of the voters are unknown. It 
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enables those who have an interest in the election to ascertain 
who claim the right to vote, and gives time to learn if any are 
not entitled to do so. ; 

Election Officers.—Four judges and two clerks preside at 
elections. They are appointed by the deputy supervisors of 
each county, or by the board of elections in cities where regis- 
tration exists, for one year, and not more than two judges and 
one clerk can belong to the same political party. The super- 
visors designate one judge, of the dominant party in the pre- 
cinct, as determined by the next preceding election, to act as 
presiding judge. 

Ballots.—The method of voting used in early times was 
viva voce; that is, by the voice. By this method the voter spoke 
the names of those for whom he desired to vote, in the hear- 
ing of all present, and a vote was recorded for each name 
given. But the constitution requires all elections in this state 
to be by ballot. A ballot is a piece of paper, with the names of 
the candidates to be voted for written or printed upon it. The 
ballot is preferred, as it may be folded in such a manner that 
no one can see the names upon it, and the voter who desires to 
do so may thus vote secretly. When there are a number of 
officers to be chosen at the same election, the list of candidates 
of each party is called its #écket. Formerly each political party 
had a separate ballot for its ticket, and the voter deposited in 
the ballot box, only the ballot of the party for which he desired 
to vote. Now, under what is known as the Australian form 
of ballot, all the tickets to be voted must be printed, side by 
side, on the same paper. The voter may indicate which ticket 
he desires to vote, by a mark placed in a ring at the head of 
the ticket, or in such other manner as is prescribed by law. 
The whole ballot is then deposited in the ballot box. If he 
votes for all the names on the ticket of any party, he is said to 
vote a straight ticket. If he strikes off some nanie, or places 
another name in place of one on the regular ticket, he is said 
to scratch the ticket. The voter has the right to vote for any 
eligible person, notwithstanding his name does not appear upon 
the ballot, but as those whose names are not printed upon the 
official ballot, stand but little chance of success, the election 
is confined to the nominated candidates. 

Each political party is required to adopt a device to place 
over the head of its ticket. This is done to enable the voter 
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who cannot read or write, to pick out the ticket he desires to 
vote, by the picture. This method of balloting was devised to 
compel secrecy of voting, and prevent intimidation or corrup- 
tion of voters. Official ballots are furnished at public expense, 
and no others can be used. 

All elections of public officers, except school directors of 
subdistricts and joint subdistricts, and special school districts 
holding elections on the second Monday of April, must be 
conducted under the Australian ballot law. At such school 
elections the separate ticket form of ballot is used, and the 
elector may vote a ticket furnished him from any source. 
They are conducted by three judges and two clerks. 


Preparation of Ballots——Under the Australian ballot law, 
care is taken that names are placed upon the ballots, only of 


men who are supported by a considerable number of electors. 


The deputy supervisors in each county prepare the ballots, 
and are forbidden to place names upon them, other than of 
candidates nominated by some political party having at least 
one per cent. of the entire vote cast at the previous election. 
But, in case a new party arises, or it is desired to have other 
candidates than those regularly nominated by existing parties, 
if a petition therefor signed by a specified number of electors, 
varying with the nature of the election, is filed with the 
supervisors, they are authorized to place the desired ticket or 
names upon the ballot. To authorize the placing of the 
nominees of a political party upon the ballot, a certificate 
that they were selected, from the officers of the convention 
nominating them, must be filed with the deputy supervisors. 
When names are placed upon the ballot at the request of 
electors, the petition, called xomination paper, must contain 
the provision, that each signer thereto pledges himself to sup- 
port and vote for the candidates whose nominations are therein 
requested. Vacancies on a ticket, caused by the death or 
withdrawal of candidates, are usually filled by nominations 
made by a committee, selected at the nominating convention 
to act if such a contingency arises, or a committee chosen by 
those who have signed the nomination paper, in case the can- 
didate was placed on the ballot by authority of a petition. 
But where no nomination was made for a particular office, the 
committee cannot substitute the name of,a candidate of 
another party for such office, Wherea candidate other than for 
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a school office is nominated by two or more parties, his name 
cannot be printed in more than one place on the ballot sheet. 
The provisions forbidding the substitution of candidates by 
committees, and compelling the name of each candidate to 
appear as a part of but one party ticket, are designed to pre- 
vent deceptive combines, and secret fusion, through which 
advantage may be taken the voter. 


Conduct of Elections.—It is the duty of judges to see that 
the elections are properly and fairly conducted. Each of the 
clerks has a book in which the names of persons voting are 
written by him. This is called a foll-book. Poll is a Saxon 
word signifying ead, that has come to mean person. It is ap- 
plied to the election record book, because the persons voting 
have their names recorded in it, and numbered. The place of 
election has taken the name of po/ling place, and we often 
speak of going to the election as going to the polls. 


The polls must open at 5:30 o’clock, central standard time, 
in the forenoon, and close at 5:30 o’clock in the evening, 
except in the city of Cincinnati they must be closed at four 
o’clock Pp. m. In case any judge or clerk is a candidate for 
office or fails to appear at the time to open the election, a per- 
son to fill his place may be chosen by the bystanders. Where 
the election is conducted under the Australian method, the 
polling room is furnished with a railing to separate the judges 
from the people at the polls. Behind the railing are several 
small booths, where the elector must prepare his ballot before 
voting. As the voter passes behind the railing, he is furnished 
a ballot by one of the judges, with which he passes into the 
booth. After marking the ballot so that it shows how he 
wishes to vote, the voter proceeds to the judge having charge 
of the ballot box, hands him the ballot, and it is deposited in 
the box. 

Challengers are allowed at the polls, one to represent each 
political party. A challenger may object to the vote of any 
person, and if the judges are satisfied that he is not a lawful 
voter, they will decline to receive his ballot. 


Counting the Vote, —After the polls are closed, the ballot 
boxes are opened by the judges, and the ballots taken out one 
by one, and read. Each clerk is provided with a sheet, upon 
which there is a list of all the candidates voted for, and as the 
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ballots are read, a mark called a /ally, is placed opposite the 
name of each person receiving a vote. When the ballots are 
all read and examined, the number of votes received by each 
person is enumerated, and placed upon the tally sheets. 
After this has been done, the tally sneets are signed by the 
judges and clerks, and a copy is sent to the township clerk, as 
‘evidence of the result of the election. The ballots that are 
counted are then burned. 


Election Returns.—If the election is for the state, or a 
division of the state embracing several election precincts, the 
local judges are required to make returns to some officer or 
board authorized to canvas them, and ascertain how many 
votes each candidate received in the whole state or district. If 
the election is in a corporation divided into wards, the returns 
are sent to the city clerk, and if in a county to the county 
clerk or the board-of deputy supervisors. For state elections 
an abstract of the votes in each county is made by the deputy 
supervisors, and transmitted to the secretary of state, as super- 
visor of elections.. He adds the votes returned from each 
county, and thus ascertains how many votes each candidate 
received. The votes are then returned to the president of the 
senate, or to the governor, as is required in sections three and 
four of article three of the constitution, and the result de- 
clared. When two or more counties are joined in a senatorial, 
representative, or judicial district, the returns are sent to the 
county having the largest population. 


Contests of Elections,—It is often the case that a candi- 
date not receiving the highest number of votes by the returns, 
believes himself entitled to the office, on account of some such 
reason as an error in the figures, intimidation by which thuse 
who desired to vote for him were prevented from doing so, or 
some fraud or corruption in conducting the election, or can- 
vassing the returns. To prevent the injustice that would en- 
sue if no appeal could be taken from the result of an election 
as announced, a method has been provided for contesting an 
election after it has been held, and having the result rightfully 
declared. ‘The right of any person declared to be elected as a 
justice of the peace, may be contested in the probate court; 
that of any county official in the court of common pleas; that 
of a member of the general assembly by the legislative branch 
to which he was declared elected ; and that of a state officer, 
or of any of the judges of the courts, by the senate, 
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Freedom of Elections.—The object of elections is to get 
from the people, through their ballot, a free and fair expression 
of opinion upon public measures, or a decisive choice between 
candidates for offices, But they fail to be as designed when 
voters are prevented from casting their ballots, through arti- 
fice, force, or fear; are made to vote against their will 
through deception; are led to vote against their own con- 
victions by the use of money, or any sort of undue inducement ° 
or compulsion; or when the result is unfairly counted or de- 
clared. If all men were honest and intelligent, it would not 
be necessary to surround the ballot box with safeguards, but 
experience has often proven that designing politicians are 
quick to use unfair means to defeat their opponents, and if 
- there is no obstruction in the way, the will of the people will 
thus often be perverted. Honest people hold the ballot box a 
sacred institution, and are watchful to prevent all corrupting 
influences, and to thwart all schemes that will make it fail of 
its legitimate purposes. 

Influencing the political action of another by some gift or 
proiise is called drzéery. The law punishes both the per- 
‘son who gives a bribe and him who receives one. Most 
men who receive bribes, do so through ignorance. They are 
not acquainted with the duties of citizenship, and lack the 
manhood to do right. Whena man sells his political convic- 
tions for a sum of money, he cheats his party, degrades him- . 
self, disgraces his fellowmen, and dishonors his country. 
Such a traitor to his own integrity deserves no protection from 
the government, no share in the privileges it confers, and 
merits nothing but the scorn and contempt of his fellow men. 
And he who secures votes through the corrupting influence of 
bribes, is a much greater criminal than the bribe taker, as, 
generally, the office seeker’s intelligence and position are supe- 
rior to that of those who thus take his money or his favors. 

Severe penalties are attached to destroying or defacing 
ballots, misleading illiterate voters, intimidating voters, illegal 
voting, and many other offenses possible to arise in the con- 
duct of elections. Betting upon the result of elections is also 
prohibited, as it tends to bring improper influences to bear 
_ upon the contest. 


Safeguards.—For the purpose of protecting the purity of 
the ballot box, laws have been passed having severe penalties 
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to be inflicted upon those who commit election crimes. The 
general assembly is authorized to exclude from the privilege 
of voting, or of being eligible to office, any person convicted 
of bribery, perjury, or other infamous crime. In order that 
an arrest may not be used as a medium of intimidating voters, 
or preventing them from attending the polls, electors, during 
their attendance at elections, and in going to and returning 
therefrom, are exempt from arrest, in all cases, except 
treason, felony and breach of the peace. The opening, on 
election day, of all places where intoxicating drinks are sold 
is prohibited, and also the selling of liquors, because drinking 
tends to confuse the voter, and unfits him for an honest and 
intelligent discharge of his duties. 


Prevention of Corrupt Practices.—By what is known as 
the ‘‘Corrupt Practices Act,” candidates for representative in 
congress or for any office in the state, are prohibited from 
expending or agreeing to expend, in securing a nomination 
or election, or in defeating another person, or in support of or — 
Opposition to any measure submitted to popular vote, any ~ 
sum in excess of a limit fixed by law, depending upon the 
number of voters in the territory for which the election is to 
be held, and for violation of the law, the person convicted, if 
elected, cannot hold the office. Every such candidate for 
nomination, must within ten davs after the caucus, conven- 
tion or primary, make a statement in writing, sworn to, and ~ 
file the same with the clerk of the county in which he resides, 
and a duplicate with the election board empowered to issue 
the certificate of election to such office, setting forth in detail 
each and all sums of money and other things of value, 
expended or promised by him, and by any other person in his 
behalf. Every candidate for any such office must file a like 
statement within ten days after the election. Candidates 
who fail to file the statement are liable toa severe fine; the 
certificates of election are withheld from them, and they can- 
not enter upon the duties of the office until the statements 
are made, 

OUTLINE FOR REVIEW. 

1. Suffrage. 
(1. The Right to Vote. 
ie Who are Electors. 

3. Effect of Suffrage. 
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1. Colored Voters. 
2. Female Suffrage. 
4. Importance. 
5. Majority Rule. 


2. Pelitical Parties. 


1. Nature of. 

2. Influence of. 

3. Platforms. 

4. Political Terms. 


3. Candidates, 
i Primaries, and how Called. 


Tou 2. Conventions. 
ow Chosen. { 3. Committees, and Delegates. 


L4. Political Neglect. 

4.° Elections. 
. Election Supervisors. 
. When Elections are Held. 
. Election Precincts. 
Registration. 
. Election Officers. 
. Ballots, and their Preparation. 
. Counting the Vote. 
. Conduct of Elections. 
. Election Returns. 
. Contests of Election. 
| 11. Freedom of Elections. 

12. Election Safeguards. 


SOCOM HOR COD 


estions.-—1. What is the elective franchise? 2. What are universal 
and limited suffrage? 38. What are electors? 4. Who are electors in 
Ohio? 5. Who are not allowed to vote? 6. What is the effect of suf- 
frage? 7. What duty attends the right of suffrage? 8. What does uni- 
versal suffrageimply? 9. Where are children equal in political rights? 
10. Explain the difference between a citizen and an elector. 11, What 
is said of woman’s suffrage? 12. What is said of the right of colored 
people to vote? 13. How do political parties arise? 14. For what pur- 
poses do political parties exist? 15, What influence have such parties ? 
16. Explain what is meant by majority, minority and plurality. 17. 
Why is it necessary for parties to choose candidates? 18. How are 
candidates nominated? 19. What is meant by a primary or caucus? 
20. What is a convention? 21. Who are alternates? 22. What senti- 
ments are delegates supposed to represent? 23, What is meant by 
platform, and plank? 24. How are the issues made up? 25. Why are 
political platforms sometimes unreliable? 26. Describe what is meant 
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by a political machine? 27. How is the number of delegates for a con- 
vention determined? 28, What is said of state, congressional, and 
national committees? 29. What are the duties of political committees? 
30. What ismeant by a ring? 381. What is the meaning of the term 
boss? 32. Explain the meaning of a slate, and of such a term as a 
bolter. 83. Why is it important that the people attend the primaries? 
34. Who is the supervisor of elections, how are the deputies appointed, 
and what are their duties? 35. When do the different elections take 
place? 36. What are election precincts? 387. Explain what is meant by 
registering. 38. By what officers are elections conducted? 39. What 
are ballots? 40. What is meant byaticket? 41. Explain the difference 
between the Australian method of voting, and the one previously in 
use. 42. How are ballots prepared when the Australian system of 
voting is used? 43. Explain how elections are conducted. 44. How 
is the number of votes obtained by the different candidates ascertained ? 
45. What election returns must be made? 46. How are disputes as to 
elections settled? 47. Why should there be freedom at elections? 48. 
What is said of election crimes? 49. What safeguards have been pro- 
vided to protect the purity of elections, and to prevent intimidation of 
voters ? : 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. He serves his party best who serves his country best.—Havyes 


2. Suffrage and safety, like liberty and union, are one and insep- 
arable.—Gar/field. 


3. Suffrage is the link that binds, in a bond of mutual interest 
and responsibility, the fortunes of a citizen to the fortunes of the state. 
—Garfeld. 


4. The worst effect of party is its tendency to generate narrow, 
false, and illiberal prejudices, by teaching the adherents of one party 
to regard those who belong to the opposing party as unworthy of con- 
fidence.—Lvande. 


; 5. The sacred ballot-box which holds the decrees of freemen, is 
1inked with the indissoluble bond of necessity to the pillars of the re- 
public, and he who tampers with its decrees, or plucks it away from its 


place in our temple, will perish amid the ruins he has wrought.— 
Garfield. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 
_1._ Give the names of as many as you can of the different political 
parties having tickets to be voted for, at the last state election. 
2. How many election precincts in your county? / 


3. What persons acted as judges and clerks at the last election 
held in your precinct? 


4, What device was placed over the head of each ticket that you 
have learned was voted? 
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CHAPTER XV. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Scope of this Chapter.—In Chapter V we described the 
common schools of the state and the plan on which they are 
established and governed. We now speak more particularly 
of the funds that have been established for the support of 
schools, and recite some of the safeguards that have been in- 
stituted to preserve these funds, and what course the people 
have required of the government, in order that the means 
of education may not be neglected. 


School Lands.—Schools have always been considered of 
vital importance in this country, and it has been the policy 
of the national and state governments to give them strong sup- 
port. 


The ordinance under which the Northwest Territory was.. 
organized contained the declaration: ‘Religion, morality azd 
knowledge being necessary to good government, and the hap- 
* piness of mankind, schools and the means of knowledge shall 
forever be preserved.” 


The present constitution of Ohio contains a clause re- 
quiring the legislature to make provision to “secure a thorough 
and efficient system of common schools throughout the state.” 
At an early day, when the lands which afterwards became 
Ohio were the property of the United States, congress made 
provisions looking to the future efficiency of the public schools. 
The first surveys of the land divided the tracts into townships 
containing thirty-six square miles, each being six miles square. 
Each township was laid out into sections one mile square, each 
section thus being one-thirty-sixth of a township. The sec- 
tions were numbered from one to thirty-six. By the ordinance 
of congress which provided for the first disposition of the pub- 
lic lands in Ohio, lot sixteen of every township was reserved 
for the maintenance of public schools within the township. 
A similar provision was made by congress in grants of other 
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public lands in Ohio, known as the Virginia Military lands, 
as United States Military lands, Western Reserve lands, and 
some others, and thus about one-thirty-sixth of the lands of 
the state became public property, set apart for educational 
purposes, and known as school lands. 


School Funds.—In an early day the school lands of the 
state were sold in order that their value could be obtained, to 
use in establishing and conducting Schools. By the laws of 
congress, only the income to be derived from the land could 
be spent for school purposes. As it was believed that more 
could be realized from the interest on the money their sale 
would bring than from rent of the lands, it was thought best 
to sell them. Much of the land was parted with at alow 
price, and was of very little help in the cause of education, but 
a considerable sum was received from the sale of the 
whole, and paid into the treasury of the state. ‘This sum 
formed the state school fund, and as only the income from it 
could be applied to educational expenses, it was called the 
irreducible fund. ‘The state was then using large sums of 
money in building canals, and in aiding the construction of 
railways and other public improvements, and borrowed this 
fund, agreeing to pay perpetually six per cent. interest thereon. 
The amount the state now owes this fund is about four and 
one-half million dollars, and from the interest paid by the 
state about $250,000 is divided among the townships of the 
state, annually. 


In addition to this, the state levies an annual tax of one 


mill on each dollar of taxable property in the state. The > 


state-school moneys are generally apportioned; that is, divided, 
among the several counties, townships and districts, according 
to the number of children of school age living in each. ‘The 
law provides that there shall be taken, in each district, annually, 
during the two weeks ending on the fourth Saturday of 
May, an enumeration of all unmarried youths between 


the ages of six and twenty-one years. he number is re- | 


ported to the county auditors, and by them to the state 
auditor. From the lists thus received, the state auditor 
apportions the funds among the several counties; and the 
county auditors apportion the share of each county among the 
various school districts in the county. 
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The amount which the state school funds fall short of 
paying the expenses of conducting the schools is made up by 
local taxation. The board of education of each district is 
authorized to levy a tax annually for school purposes. 


Fines collected for certain offenses are payable to the 
school fund, and from this source a slight income is derived. 
Tn all about $12,000,000 is expended annually, i in Ohio, to con- 
duct our schools. 


Colleges,—Early provision was made for the erection and 
support of colleges, as well as for public schools. Congress 
granted a township of land for an academy, which led to the 
establishment of Miami University, at Oxford, Butler county. 
It also endowed the Ohio University, at Athens, with two 
townships of land. These institutions now derive an income 
from rent of the lands, and receive additional support from a 
state tax. They are controlled by trustees appointed by the 
governor. 

In 1862 congress donated lands to the several states that 
would establish colleges for the benefit of agricultural and 
mechanical arts; and in pursuance of this act, the Ohio Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College was located at Columbus. In 
1878 the name was changed to the Ohio State University. 
The institution is governed by a board of trustees appointed 
by the governor, and is supported, in part, by the interest on 
the sum received from the sale of the lands with which it was 
endowed. This sum was converted by the state into the irre- 
ducible school fund. It also has the benefit of a state tax of 
one-tenth of a mill per annum, from which it derives about 
$175,000. Each senator and representative of the state may 
designate a youth resident of his respective district, who is 
entitled to attend and receive instruction free of tuition. 


A normal and industrial department has been established 
at Wilberforce University, in Greene county, supported to some 
extent by state appropriations. 

Security for Funds.—When the school money was bor- 
rowed by the state, it was changed from a trust fund to a debt 
owing to the different townships whose lands were sold to form 
the fund. The value of this debt depends largely upon the 
integrity of the people and their ability to pay it. If the legisla- 
- ture should fail to make an annual levy for the sum required to 
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pay the interest upon the debt, or the people should conclude 


that they were unable to pay the tax, and repudiate the debt, . 


there would be no redress, for the will of the people is the 
supreme law in our government. But in order that there may 
be no misapprehension upon the subject, it has been placed in 
the constitution, as expressive of the sentiments of the people, 
that the principal of all funds, granted or entrusted to this 
state for educational or religious purposes, shall forever be pre- 
served inviolate, and undiminished; and, the income arising 
therefrom, shall be faithfully applied to the specific objects of 
the original grants, or appropriations. 


Religious Sects.—It was the opinion of the framers of the 
constitution, that the school fund would be of most service if 
kept without division of any kind, and schools would be of the 
greatest benefit to the cause of education, if children of every 
religious denomination entered them alike. It is also a feature 
of our form of government that no preference shall be given 
to one religious denomination over another, and the favoring 
of one sect, or sects, by giving them an exclusive right to, or 
control of, any part of the school funds of the state, is for- 
bidden in the constitution. 


estions.—1. How have schools been regarded in this country? 


2. What declaration concerning them is found in the ordinance of 


Northwest Territory? 3. What does the constitution say? 4. What part 
of the lands in Ohio were set apart for educational purposes? 5. What 
was done with these lands? 6. What was done with the money? 
7. What portion of the school funds can be used for educational pur- 
poses? 8. Is the income from the irreducible fund sufficient to support 
the schools? 9. What colleges were given a part of the public lands? 
10. What is said of the Ohio State University? 11. Who are entitled 
to attend it free of tuition? 1%. Give such facts as you can learn con- 
cerning Wilberforce University? 13. What security have the townships 
for the school funds? 14. Why cannot the school funds be divided 
aniong different religions denominations? 


+ 
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OUTLINE FOR REVIEW. 
I. School Lands. 
1. How established. 


2. School Funds. 


1. Irreducible School Fund. 

2. General Tax. 

3. Security for School Funds. 

4. No Division among Religious Sects. 


3. Colleges, 


1. Miami University. 
2. Ohio University. 
3. Ohio State University. 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. Education is essential to make the people fittest to choose, and 
the chosen fittest to govern. 

2. Universal education is one of the guarantees of liberty and 
social stability. As every principle of government is founded on justice 
and reason, to diffuse education among the people, to develop their 
intellects and enlighten their minds, is to strengthen the constitutional 
government, and secure its stability —Guw7zot. 

3. Men’s prosperity is in their own hands, and no forms of govern- 
ment are, in themselves, of the least use.— Ruskin. 

4. Public instruction should be the first object of government.— 
Napoleon. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. In what part of the state are the tracts called Western Reserve 
lands, United States Military lands, and Virginia Military lands, sit- 
uated ? 

2. How was authority to sell the school lands obtained? 

8. What right had the state to take the money and expend it as 
was done? 

4. What religious denomination maintains separate schools in Ohio, 
and how are they supported? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Benevolences.—It has always been the humane policy of 
our people to establish asylums and hospitals, where urfortu- 
nates who are deprived of any of their senses, are supported, 
and educated when possible, at the expense of the state. In 
pursuance of this policy grounds have been secured in con- 
venient localities, large buildings have been erected, and 
supplied with every needed convenience to make the lives of 
their inmates as comfortable as possible. Such instructors 
are provided, and such means of imparting knowledge secured, 
as are necessary to give the best obtainable education to those 
committed to the care of these institutions. No distinction is 
made as to those who may enter, but each asylum and hospital 
is open alike to all of the class for whom it is maintained. 


Government.—The management of the state benevolent 
and other public institutions, is by a board of five trustees for 
each. The governor is required to appoint, annually, one trus- 
tee for each institution, who holds his office for a period of 
five years, unless sooner removed. ‘The trustees receive no 
compensation, except necessary expenses in attending the meet- 
ings of their respective boards. 

Each board elects one of its members president, and a sec- 
retary to keep a record of its proceedings. It may also appoint 
a superintendent of the institution, and stewards, matrons, 
physicians and other needed officers, and may remove them at 
pleasure. The boards are required to establish such ruies and 
regulations as may be deemed expedient for the goverment and 
management of the several institutions, and for securing 
economy in the same. Each board must make an annual re- 
port of its doings, to the governor. 


Board of State Charities.—This board is required to inves- 
tigate the whole system of public charities, and examine into 
their condition and management. All plans for new jails and 
infirmaries, before adoption by the county authorities, must be 
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submitted to this board for suggestions and criticism. The 
governor may, at any time, order the board to investigate the 
management of any penal, reformatory or charitable institu- 
tion in the state. The board is required to prepare an annual 
report to the general assembly, giving a full and complete ac- 
count of its doings during the preceding year. It consists of 
six persons, two of whom are appointed annually, by the gov- 
ernor, who is ex-officio a member of the board, ‘and the presi- 
dent thereof. 


Asylum for Deaf Mutes.—This institution, located at 
Columbus, is designed for the education of children living in 
the state, who are so unfortunate as to be deaf and mute, and 
teaching them to labor in such a manner, that when they grow 
up they will be able to earn their own living. These children 
cannot well be taught in the common schools, and so the state 
has provided a separate school for them, in which the teachers 
are trained in the care of such pupils, and are skilled in 
methods of instructing them. Children under eight years of 
age cannot be received into the institution, and none can re- 
main for a longer period than ten years. Shoemaking, printing, 
and book-binding must be taught, and such other trades as are 
found to be adapted to the capacity and wants of the pupils. 
In order to provide an opportunity for the children to learn 
book-binding, the state has the binding of its public documents 
done near the institution. About the only portion of the work 
done by the pupils, however, is to fold the printed sheets. 


For the Blind.—One of the many praiseworthy benefac- 
tions conducted by the state is the institution for the blind, lo- 
cated at Columbus. Here many youths who cannot see are 
taught how to be useful in many ways, and have much of the 
sadness and gloom of their lives dispelled, through the knowl- 
edge that is imparted to them. ‘Those who are blind, or pur- 
blind, are admitted to the institution, but pupils must be six 
years old. Those who are under the age of fourteen when ad- 
mitted may remain until they become twenty-one years old, 
and those who are between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
one may remain seven years. A working home for the blind 
was also established, located at Iberia. At this institution 
employment was given to blind persons who were coim- 
petent mentally and physically, and capable of working at 
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such trades as were there established. But it was destroyed 
by fire, in 1895, and has not yet been rebuilt. 


For Feeble-minded Youth.—The object aimed at in this in- 
stitution, located at Columbus, is to train and educate feeble- 
minded youth, so as to render them more comfortable, happy, 
and better fitted to care for and support themselves. To this 
end the trustees are required to furnish them such agricultural 
and mechanical education as they are capable of receiving, and © 
as the facilities furnished by the state will allow. Youths of 
this class not over fifteen years of age, who have been residents 
of the state one year, and who are incapable of receiving 
instruction at the common schools, are admitted to the institu- 
tion. 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphan’s Home.—This institution, 
located at Xenia, was erected to educate and care for youths 
who are found destitute of the means of support and educa- 
tion, and who are the orphan children, residing in Ohio, of 
such soldiers and sailors as have died, or may hereafter die, by 
reason of wounds receiued or disease contracted, in the late 
civil war, or are the children of permanently disabled or indi- 
gent soldiers or sailurs of such service. Out of gratitude to © 
those who sacrificed their lives or their health, in the struggle 
to save the Union, the people have provided a place for the 
support and education of their children. Such youths are thus 
furnished with opportunities they might otherwise be deprived 
of, through the loss of parents. All children admitted are sup- 
ported and educated until they are sixteen years of age, but 
females, and children who are disabled or crippled, may remain 
until they are eighteen. Schools for the education of the 
children are established upon the grounds, and also shops 
where trades may be learned and practiced. 


Soldiers’ and Sailor’s Home.—In remembrance of the sol- 
diers and sailors who have served the United States in any of 
its wars, the state has erected a home, where all such as are 
citizens of Ohio, and are not able to support themselves, are 
cared for at public expense. This institution is located at 
Sandusky. There is also a national soldiers’ home, at Dayton, 
under the management of the general government. 


_ _ Woman’s Relief Corps Home.—The national woman’s re- 
lief corps home for army nurses, mothers and widows of union 
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soldiers and sailors of the late war, who are now, or who 
hereafter may be in indigent circumstances, has been 
established at Madison, Lake county. Under provisions gov- 
erning the home, any or all states may erect upon its grounds, 
‘a separate cottage for the indigent mothers and widows of the 
state, who become inmates of the home. Ohio has built and 
furnished such a cottage, for the use and occupancy of the 
‘esidents of this state who are supported at the institution. 


Hospitals for Insane.—The state has erected and maintains 
the following hospitals for the insane: One near Cleveland, 
one near Columbus, one near Dayton, one near Athens, and 
one near Totedo. ‘The state is divided into districts, each 
composed of a number of counties, and patients must be sent 
to the hospital of the district in which they reside. There is 
also a hospital for, the insane, in the county of Hamilton, 
called Longview Hospital. ‘This institution is open for the 
admission of insane persons who are residents of that county. 
It is maintained at the expense of the county, assisted by ap- 
propriations from the state: A hospital for the care of the 
insane has been located near Massillon, in Stark county, where 
buildings are now being erected. This institution is for the 
accommodation of residents of the eastern part of the state. 


Hospital for Epileptics.—A hospital is maintained by the 
state, at Gallipolis, at which persons who are affected with 
epilepsy are treated and cared for, at public expense. 


- Support of the Poor.—The state benevolent institutions 
described in this chapter are not the only places that have 
been provided for supporting and caring for the worthy poor 
and unfortunate. Poor people are found in every community. 
To prevent their suffering, it often becomes necessary to fur- 
nish them provisions, clothing, fuel, and other things required 
to sustain life. That all people shall support themselves, is 
the aim of our laws, but often, from age, poor health, or un- 


fortunate circumstances, some are unable to do so. ‘To secure > 


more certain relief for them than could be depended upon if 
they were left to the charity of friends and acquaintances, the 
law imposes upon each township the duty of caring for the 
needy poor residing therein. But something more than a 
temporary residence in a township is necessary to give a poor 
person a right to local public support. It is considered just thata 
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pauper should be supported by the township where he resided 
at the time of becoming a public charge, and to carry out this 
policy, no person is regarded as having such a residence, in a 
township, as will entitle him to public relief, unless he has 
continuously resided and supported himself, in the county in 
which the township is situated, for a period of twelve consecu- 
tive months, without relief under the poor laws. This provis- 
ion is necessary to prevent the people of one township being 
compelled to care for the cast off paupers of others. The 
law provides a means by which such a pauper may be re- 
moved from the township where he may be living, to the 
infirmary of the county of his legal residence. 


County Support.—The public support authorized to be 
furnished by townships to the neecly poor, is generally in cases 
where immediate, and only temporary relief, will be wanted. In 
cases where the condition of the person is such that continued 
support will be required, he is taken to the county infirmary 
for a permanent residence. In a larger institution, such as is 
required for a county, homes can be provided which will be 
more suitable than those which the townships could maintain, 
and such skilled attendants can be kept as are needed to 
give inmates such care as their condition may require. 
When the township trustees are of the opinion that a person 
is in condition requiring public relief, it is their duty, after 
providing for his immediate wants, to notify one of the direc- 
tors of the county infirmary. Incase the infirmary directors 
are of the opinion that the pauper is in condition to require 
only temporary, or partial relief, or that removal to the in- 
firmary is inexpedient, they may direct the trustees to keep 
and afford such relief, until the necessity therefor ceases, or 
until removal becomes expedient. Idiots, lunatics and epilep- 
tics who are incurable, are often detained at infirmaries, for 
safe keeping, and supported at public expense. 


Hospitals and Children’s Homes.—In many of the cities and 
. counties of the state there are hospitals for the care of the 
sick, disabled and infirm, asylums for the aged and friendless, 
and local infirmaries for indigent people, where they are fed, 
clothed and cared for at public expense. There are also chil- 
dren’s homes and orphans’ asylums, which, out of the benevo- 
lence of the people, have been erected for the protection and 
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education of children who have no home, or who are neglected 
by their parents or natural supporters. 


REFORMATORY AND PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Boys’ Industrial School._-When a person has violated the 
law, it is the policy of the state to confine him where he has no 
opportunity to commit further wrong. This is necessary, to 
protect the law-abiding people from lawbreakers. Boys often 
commit crimes, from want of early training in the right direc- 
tion, and for this reason the state has provided a place where 
youthful offenders are not only confined, but where they are 
subjected to influences calculated to lead them to see the error 
of wrong-doing. For the purpose of punishing and reforming 
bad boys, the state maintains a schooi in Fairfield county, near 
Lancaster. Boys not under ten years, nor over sixteen years 
of age, who are convicted of an offense against the laws of the 
state, are committed to this institution, and must remain there 
until of age, unless sooner reformed. The boys are instructed 
in books, and in various branches of industry, agricultural, : 
mechanical, and otherwise. They are under strict discipline, 
their reformation, and that they may lead lives of usefulness, 
when discharged, being kept steadily in view. 

Girls’ Industrial Home.—The state maintains an institu- 
tion in Delaware county, between Delaware and Columbus, 
for instruction, employment and reformation of evil disposed, 
incorrigible and vicious girls. _Whenever a girl, over nine and 
under fifteen years of age, is convicted of an offense punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment, or it is shown that one is lead- 
ing a vicious or criminal life, she is committed to this institu- 
tion, and kept there, disciplined, instructed, employed and 
governed, until she has either reformed and is discharged, is 
bound out by the tiustees, or has attained the age of eighteen 
years. 

Penitentiary.—There is, at Columbus, an extensive prison, 
called the penitentiary, where persons convicted of crimes 
punishable by imprisonment elsewhere than in the county jail, 
are confined, and kept at hard work, for such a period as the 
court sentencing them thinks proper, unless sooner pardoned, 
or paroled for good conduct. They are kept in close confine- 


ment, except when at work, and are not allowed to speak to 
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each other. Their punishment is very severe and humiliating, 
and ought to deter everybody from the commission of crime. 


Ohio Reformatory.—This institution, situated at Mans- 
field, is a prison for the confinement of criminals that have not 
been previously sent to a penitentiary. The discipline is not 
so strict as that at the penitentiary. Reformation of the con- 
vict is aimed at, rather than a severe punishment for his crime. 


Houses of Refuge and Correction.—The penal and re- 
formatory institutions maintained by the state are but a few 
of the places where those who commit offenses against others, 
_by violating the law, are confined, that they may be punished, 
as well as deprived of power to do further harm. Besides the 
jails found in every county, and the city and village prisons, 
in a number of cities there is an institution known as a house 
of refuge and correction, designed as a home where young 
people may be sent to remove them from criminal influences, 
and to teach them the errors of wrong-doing., Children under 
sixteen years of age who have been convicted of a mis- 
demeanor, and infants without a suitable home or means of 
obtaining an honest living, or who are in danger of being 
brought up to lead an idle or immoral life, may be con- 
fined in these institutions. ‘They are compelled to labor and 
study, and are kept under a strict reformatory discipline, 
regard being had for the future welfare of the infant-and the 
protection of society. Children whose incorrigible or vicious 
conduct renders control beyond the power of their parents,. 
are also committed to them, and such children, when their | 
parents are incapable of exercising proper discipline over. 
them, or are unwilling to do so. In this manner many neg- 
lected children, in cities, are prevented from becoming vag- 
rants, and are removed from such influences as would lead 
them into a career of vice and dissipation. 


Workhousesx—Each city of any size has a workhouse, 
where those who are sentenced to confinement in a jail or city 
prison, are made to work during imprisonment, and thus com- 
pelled to contribute to their own support while they are also — 
humiliated and punished for their law breaking. 
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Questions.—1. What policy does the state pursue in caring for un- 
fortunates? 2. How are the state benevolent institutions managed? 
3. What are the duties of the state board of charities? 4. What is 
‘said of the deaf and dumb asylum? 5. Of the institution tor the 
blind ? What is the purpose of the institution for feeble-minded 
youth? What is said of the soldiers’ and sailors’ orphans’ home? 
Of the Soltiers and sailors’ home? Of the woman's relief corps 
cottage? 8. What insane asylums are maintained by the state? 9. 
For what purpose is the asylum for epileptics? 10. What policy is 
pursued as to the support of the poor? 11. What support is the town- 
ship required to furnish? 12. When are poor people supported by the 
county? 13. What hospitals and children’s homes are maintained? 14. 
For what purpose is the boys’ industrial school maintained? 15. Who 
may be sent to the girl’sindustrial home? 16. What is the penitentiary? 
17. What is the object of the Ohio reformatory? 18. What is said of 
houses of refuge and correction? 19. What is the object of work- 
houses ? 

OUTLINE FOR REVIEW. 


I. Benevolences. 


{ 1. Government of Institutions. 
{ 2. Board of State Charities. 
2. Asylums. 


(1. For the Deaf and Dumb. 
| 2. For the Blind. 
3. For Feeble-minded Youth. 
4, For Insane. 
(5. For Epileptics. 
3. Local Support of the Poor. 
( 1. By the Township. 
4 2. By the County. 
(3, Hospitals and Children’s Homes. 
4. Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes. 
1. For Soldiers and Sailors. 
2. For Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans. 
3. Woman’s Relief Corps Cottage. 
5. Reformatory and Penal Institutions. 
( 1. Boys’ Industrial School. 
2. Girls’ Industrial Home. 
3. Ohio Reformatory. 
4. Penitentiary. 
5. Houses of Refuge and Correction. 
| 6. Workhouses. 
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RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. How many pupils are being educated annually at the asylum for 
deaf and dumb? 

2. How many children are peppered annually at the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ orphans’ home? 

3. How many are confined at the boys’ industrial school, and at the 
girls’ industrial home? 

4, Mention several orphans’ asylums, children’s homes, and Sumi 
institutions of which you may know. 

5. How many people are being supported at your county infirmary, 
where is it located, and who is the superintendent? 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. Despotism is the only form of government which may, with 
safety, neglect the education of its infant poor.—Azshop Horsley. 


2. There is not now, and there never was on this earth, a people 
who have so many and weighty reasons for loving their country, and 
thanking God for the blessings of civil and religious liberty, as our. 
owu.— Garfield. 

3. Liberty will not descend to a people; a people must raise them- 
selves to liberty; it is a blessing that must be earned before it can be 
enjoyed.— Codon. 


/ f i 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


PUBLIC DEBT AND PUBLIC WORKS. 


Public Debt.—Such works as railroads, canals, docks, and 
highways are known as public improvements, as their con- 
struction usually enhances the value of the property of peo- 
ple who live near them. Works of this kind that have been 
constructed by the state, cities, or towns, are, called public 
works, as they are the property of the people. 


; In 1851 the state had an indebtedness of about sixteen 

million dollars, incurred in constructing or aidiny public works 
in different localities. Such investments of public money had 

turned out disastrously, many of the enterprises supported by 
the state having been total failures. Some of the improve- 
ments were schemes worked up by speculators, solely to get 
the money that would be contributed by the state. This was 
then so often the case that the fund set apart to aid public 
works received the name of the plunder fund. 


Experience satisfactorily demonstrated that extravagance 
and waste were very likely to follow a work of any magnitude 
carried on by the government. It also showed that private 
enterprise could construct a costly improvement more econom- 
ically, or manage a great undertaking more successfully than 
the state. 

The making of public works by the state was also wrong 
in principle, as often only the places where the works were lo- 
cated were benefitted, while the whole state was taxed to pay 
the cost. 

Restrictions,—Wher the state constitution was adopted, 
public sentiment was strongly opposed to any further increase 
of the state debt, especially for the construction of public im- 
provements. For this reason its framers were careful to 
specify, distinctly, the purposes for which debts could be con- 
tracted, greatly limiting the powers that had been previously 
exercised. In section six of article twelve the state is ex- 
pressly forbidden to contract any debt for the purpose of a 
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public improvement. The only debts that may now be con- 
tracted by the state are, those to supply casual deficits or fail- 
ure in the revenues, or to meet expenditures not otherwise pro- 
vided for. But the amount of such indebtedness must never 
exceed $750,000 at one time. In addition to this, debts may 
be contracted to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, defend 
the state in war, or to redeem any outstanding indebtedness 
that may exist. No other debts can be legally contracted. . 


Loaning the State Credit—Under the former state con- 
stitution it was lawful for the legislature, on behalf of the 
state, to aid railroads and other enterprises for promoting in- 
ternal improvements, by subscribing to the capital stock of 
corporations created for their construction. Although the 
state suffered financially whenever such investments were 
made, still the loss, if no direct returns were received, was not 
entirely without benefits, forthe rapid settlement and develop- 
mentof the state which were encouraged by suchimprovements, 
often increased the value of property in a measure to compen- 


sate for the expenditure. It is quite likely that without pub-.. 


lic aid many of the works constructed would never have been 
undertaken, and the growth of the state would have been 
much slower than it was. But when the present constitution 
was enacted, the state was no longer in its infancy, and pre- 
sented such an inviting field for investmeut, that it was con- 
sidered, that thereafter, such enterprises should be undertaken 
and carried on by private capital. Hence, it was enacted, that 
the credit of the state should not, in any manner, be given or 
loaned to, or in aid of, any individual association or corpora- 
tion whatever. The state was also forbidden to become a joint 
owner, or stockholder, in any company or association formed 
for any purpose whatever. 


Towns cannot loan their Credit.—State investments were 
not the only ones through which the people had suffered from 
uniting public funds with private capital. A great burden of 
debt was felt in many places, on account of aid voted by com- 
munities to railroads, and to factories and similar enterprises, 
in the hope of promoting local growth. Counties, cities and 
towns were subscribing to stock in corporations, and were tax- 
ing their citizens, and putting the money into all sorts of 
schemes, at the hazard of its being wasted by bad manage- 
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ment and bad men. The power of voluntary taxation had 
been abused, and it had become necessary to restrict it. This 
was done by placing a provision in the constitution, forbidding 
the authorization of any county, city, town, cr township, by a 
vote of its citizens or otherwise, to become a stockholder in, or 
aid any company, corporation, or association. 


Sinking Fund,—It is quite common that a city, or a state, 
owes such a large debt that it is impossible to pay it all at one 
time, without impoverishing its people. For this reason it has 
been contrived to gather small sums each year, and place 
them at interest, so that what is thus collected, with the interest 
earnings, will, in a desired length of time, accumulate the 
amount of the debt. The sum set apart and invested in this 
manner, for extinguishment of a debt, is called a stxking fund. 
When the constitution was adopted the faith of the state was 
pledged to the payment of the public debt, and to provide for 
it a sinking fund was created, sufficient to pay the accruing in- 
terest on the debt, and to reduce the principal at least one 
hundred thousand dollars annually. 


Fund Commissioners.x—The auditor of state, secretary of 
state, and attorney-general, were constituted commissioners of 
the sinking fund, and required to faithfully apply the fund to 
the payment of the interest and the redemption of the prin- 
cipal of the public debt. 


Board of Public Works.—As the state now owns and op- 
erates some of the canals that it constructed in pioneer 
times, superintendence of them is still necessary, and the 
board of public works provided for in the constitution cannot 
be dispensed with. It consists of three members, one of whom 
is elected by the people, annually, and holds his office for a 
term of three years. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW. 


1. State Debt. 


1. Restrictions on Contracting. 
2. Loaning State Credit. 


2. Cities and Towns. 
1. Cannot Loan Credit. 
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3. Sinking Fund. 
1. Commissioners of Sinking Fund. 
4. Board of Public Works. 


Questions,—1. For what expenditures was the public debt created ? 
2. What success did the state have with its investments in public im- 
provements? 3. Why should such works be constructed by private 
capital? 4. What debts may now be contracted by the state? 5. In 
what way did the state formerly aid private corporations? 6. Why can- 
not the state do so now ? 7. How has the power of taxation been abused 
by cities and towns? 8. What are they now forbidden todo? 9. Why 
is such a restriction proper? 10. What is a sinking fund? 1]. Why 
are sinking funds accumulated? 12. Who are the commissioners of 
the sinking fund? 13..What is said of the board of public works? 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the amount of the state debt? 

2. What canals are owned and operated by the state ? 

3. What railroads were aided in construction by the state ? 
4, Who are the members of the board of public works? 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. In acountry like ours the relations of the state to the citizens 
are vitally intimate and reciprocal. The permanence and prosperity 
of the state make the success and prosperity of the citizen possible 
while the worthy and honorable success of the citizen strengthens and 
adorns the state.—Garfield. 

2. Government is the greatest combination of forces known to 
human society. It cancommand more men and raise more money than 
any or all other agencies combined.—/7eld. 


3. The state must follow, and not lead, the character and progress or 
its citizens.—Hmerson. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


MILITIA. 


Why Required.—In order to defend a country from attacks 

by foreign enemies, and to put down promptly any insurrec- 

_ tion or rebellion by its own citizens, it is the practice of every 
state and nation, to keep prepared for events of this kind. 
This is done by establishing a soldiery, and requiring the men 
to be drilled and instructed in such matters as fit them to en- 
gage in war. They must receive practice in marching, in 
handling fire arms, and in the art of conducting war, termed 
military tactics. The trained soldiery of a state, provided for 
by its laws, is called its wezlztia. 

Only a few years ago, all male citizens of the state, be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and forty-five years, except a few 
classes, such as ministers, were required to meet every year on 
certain days, for military training and exercise. These meet- 
ings were known as general trainirgs. But as there is now 
little or no probability of war, or other occurrence requiring a 
large number of soldiers for immediate’ service, a few com- 
panies of militia are supposed to be sufficient for any war-like 
event that is likely to happen. Happily the practice of settling 
disputes by war has grown unpopular among civilized people. 
Nations have learned that war is a dreadful evil, to be avoided 
if possible, and are adopting the practice of settling their dis- 

. putes as individuals do, without fighting, through trials similar 
to those in courts, called arbitrations. 

Enrolled Militia.—All male citizens of the state, who are 
eighteen and under forty-five years of age, are liable to do mili- 
tary duty, except persons in the army or navy of the United 
States. Such persons as are physically disabled, felons con- 
victed of infamous crimes and not pardoned, idiots and lunatics, 
and members of religious denominations having articles of faith 
prohibiting the performance of military duty, are also ex- 

Rem pt... °>, 
, Another class is exempt from service, except in case of 
war, insurrection or invasion, viz: persons serving one year or 
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more in the army or navy of the United States, during the late 
rebellion; persons serving five consecutive years in the militia 
of the state; members of the national guard of the state who ~ 
enlisted in the one hundred days’ service in 1864; and active 
members in good standing, and serving without pay, of com- 
panies belonging to a volunteer fire department of a municipal 
corporation. 

Persons subject to military duty are enrolled every five 
years, beginning in 1891, unless the governor dispenses with 
the enrollment. The township assessors enroll those in the 
different townships of the state, and forward the names to the’ 
county auditors, who consolidate the reports and send the 
county lists to the adjutant-general of the state. In this man- 
ner a list of all men in the state who are liable to do military 
duty is obtained. The number thus enrolled is about 645,000. 
This list is of but.little service except fur making a draft of 
men in time of war. 


Active Militiaa—While all persons described above are 
liable to do military duty in time of war, in time of peace it is 
thought necessary to drill only a small portion of them, and 
another smaller body of militia is organized, which is always 
ready for immediate service if called upon, known as the acfive 
militia. The active militia for the state consists of one hun- 
dred and two companies of infantry, eight batteries of artillery, 
and two troops of cavalry, to be allotted to such locations in 
the state, as the necessity of the service and the discretion of 
the commander-in-chief may require: In Ohio, in 1895, there 
were 99 cavalry, 474 artillery, and 5,466 infantry, a total of 
6,057 including 18 generals and staff officers. 


National Guard.—This active militia is known as the 
Ohio National Guard, and may be ordered into actual service, 
at any time, by the governor, to aid the civil officers to sup- 
press or prevent riot or insurrection, or to repel or prevent 
invasion; and it. must, in all cases, be called into service be- 
fore the unorganized militia. 


The national guard is composed of men who volunteer as 
members. The process of joining is called enlisting. All en- 
listments are for a term of three years. The men are arranged 
in companies, battalions, regiments, troops, and batteries, and 
have ccmmanders called colonels, lieutenant colonels, majors, 
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captains, and other officers, the same as in the army of the 
United States. They are governed by the same code of regu- 
lations and system of discipline, and in drilling must use the 
same system of tactics and field exercises, as have been pre- 
pared for United States soldiers. 


Uniforms, Drilling, etc.—The officers and men belonging 
to the militia must have the same style of uniform as is worn 
in the United States army. ‘The state furnishes the national 
guard with the necessary fire-arms and equipment. It requires 
every company to assemble for instruction and drill at least 
once each week, and the commanding officer of a regiment 
must inspect each company in his command, at least twice in 
a year. Each company must also encamp not less than six, 
nor more than eight days, in every year. 


Volunteers.—In case of war, riot, or any forcible obstruc- 
tion to the execution of the laws of the state, the governor, if 
he deem the organized militia insufficient to defend the state, 
may call for volunteer recruits, to temporarily fill companies of 
organized militia, or he may authorize the temporary organiza- 
tion of troops or batteries. But such volunteers cannot be re- 
tained under enlistment longer than thirty days, and must be 
disbanded as soon as the emergency for which they were 
required has passed. 


Drafts.—In case the volunteer recruits are not sufficient, 
or it is inexpedient to call for volunteers, the governor may 
order an additional number of persons to be drafted from the en- 
rolled militia. He can also order a draft when the emergency 
for which volunteers have been called may, in his opinion, last 
more than thirty days. In case of draft, those who must go are 
determined by lot, and those who are thus selected must enter 
the service, or furnish a person to go as a substitute. 


Officers.—The governor is commander-in-chief of the 
military and naval forces of the state, except when they are 
called into the service of the United States. He is authorized 
to appoint a number of staff officers, among which the most 
important is the adjutant-general. The officers who command 
the militia, such as colonels and captains, called field officers, 
are elected by the votes of the respective officers and men who 
are to serve under them. 


\ 
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Adjutant-General.—This officer has an office in the state 
house, where he preserves the records and transacts the busi- 
ness of the state, concerning the militia. He is also superin- 
tendent, and has control of the state house and grounds 
attached to the same, and must keep them constantly watched, 
protected, and in order. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW. 
1. Militia. 
1. Why required. 
. Enrolled Militia. 
1. How Enrolled. 
{ 2. Who are Exempt. 
3. Active Militia. 
1. How Organized. 
2. When may be Called. 
3. Uniforms, Drilling, etc. 
4, Volunteers. 
5. Drafts. 
6. Commander-in-Chief. 
7, Adjutant-General, 


Ny 


Questions.—1. Whyisa trained soldiery necessary? 2. What military 
exercise was required of the people a few years ago? 3..Why has this 
been dispensed with? 4. Who are liable to do military duty? 5. Who 
are exempt from service except in case of war? 6. When and how are 
the militia enrolled? 7. Of whom does the active militia consist? 8. 
When may they be ordered into service? 9. How are menibers of the 
national guard obtained? 10. How are they divided and commanded? 
11. How are they required to be uniformed and drilled? 12. When may 
volunteers be called for, and how long detained? 138. When may 
drafts be made?) 14. What relation has the governor to the military 
and naval forces of the state? 15. How are field officers selected 2? 16. 
What are some of the duties of the adjutant-general? 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. Where liberty is not, security and order can never be.—JVacau- 
ley. 

2. Schoolhouses and schoolmasters are forts and garrisons in a 
republic. 
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3. A complete and generous education fits a man to perform justly, 
skillfully, and magnanimously, all the offices of peace and war.—J@ilton. 


4. Nothing except a battle lost can be half so melancholy as a 
battle won.—Duwke of Wellington. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Who is now the adjutant-general of the state? 
. 2. How many regiments comprise the active militia, and where 
located ? 

3. Who is the highest officer in the national guard, and where does 
he reside? 

4. What company of the national guard is located in your part of 
the state? 

5. Mention some instance when the militia bas been called into 
service in some part of the state. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


A Tax.— From what has been said in the foregoing chap- 
ters it will readily appear, that to transact the business of 
the state, and of its smaller civil divisions, such as counties and 
townships, the employment of a great number of persons is 
required, and, consequently, a large amount of money is nec- 
essary every year, to pay salaries and other public expenses. 
Every government must have means to pay for its own support. 
The way this means is generally secured is by exacting from 
every citizen a small sum annually, determined by the amount 
of property he owns. The money which the citizen is 
required to pay towards the support of the government is 
called a fax, and the act of exacting such a tribute is called 
taxation. 


Theory of Taxation.—You have been taught that when a 
man enters civil society, he must relinquish some of his natural 
rights in order to secure the better enjoyment of those which 
he retains. For the same reasons he must give up a small 
part of his property annually, in order that he may hold secure 
what remains; that the residue may be made more valuable, 
and that he may receive benefits that would otherwise be 
impossible. The people assign to the government the duty of 
protecting their life, liberty and property, and also require of 
it the education of children, the maintenance of asylums, the 
building and repair of roads, and many other important and 
expensive things. Every person owning property is considered 
in some way benefitted by such undertakings, and is required 
to contribute toward their cost, according to the estimated 
benefits to be derived by him therefrom. 


Benefits.—The taxpayer derives no immediate return from 
a portion of his taxes, especially those expended for protection 
to life, liberty, and property, for if all men were honest and 
law-abiding, money now expended for convicting criminals 
would be saved. This part of taxation is an exaction imposed 
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upon honest men because of the greed, indolence, and dishon- 
esty of others, and could be saved if ignorance and vice could 
be abolished. But taxes paid by the people are not by any 
means a loss to them. On the whole, the improvement to 
society, the enhancement of the value of property, and the 
enjoyment of such public conveniences as come from the work 
the government, by revenues derived from taxation, is enabled 
to carry on, are advantages, the value of which largely over- 
balances the tribute which each individual is required to make 
to secure them. 


Levying Taxes.—The general assembly is required to pro- 
vide for raising revenue each year sufficient to defray the 
expenses of the state, and also to pay the interest on the public 
debt. A tax may be levied upon property, or upon persons. 
The latter is called a pol/ tax. A tax of a specified sum upon 

each male individual in the state, of the age of twenty-one 
years, would be a poll tax. The constitution proclaims that 
the levying of taxes by the poll is grievous and oppressive, 
and the general assembly is forbidden to levy a poll tax for 
state or county purposes. A poll tax is regarded as grievous, 
because the wealthy are called upon to pay only the samnie 
amount as the poor; and it is deemed oppressive, as the tax 
often falls upon those who are unable to pay it. 


By reason of the provision against a poll tax, the right 
of the state to levy taxes is limited to a property tax, but this 
restriction does not apply to counties, townships, cities or 
towns. Under our system of laws, until recently, there was 
one instance where a tax by the poll was levied, and this was 
not very grievous, as the amount exacted from each person was 
small. A poll tax was levied for road purposes, but this tax 
was abolished in 1894. The constitution provides that no tax 
shall be levied, except in pursuance of law, and every law im- 
posing a tax shall state distinctly the object of the same, and 
the tax when collected shall be applied to no other purpose. 


Property Only is Taxed.—The policy of our laws is to 
exempt persons from taxation, and levy all taxes upon property 
or occupations. The constitution declares that laws shall be 
passed taxing by a uniform rule, all moneys, credits, invest- 
ments in bonds, stocks, joint stock companies, or otherwise ; 
and also all rea! and personal property, according to their true 
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value in money. If a person has a farm. worth $10,000, but 
owes $5,000 upon it, he is taxed upon the whole amount the 
farm is worth, and not upon the amount he has invested in it. 
The person who holds the claim against the farm must also 
pay taxes upon the $5,000. This is often spoken of as double 
taxation, but, under our system of taxing property of all kinds 
at its value, and not persons at what they are worth, is valid. 
In the one case the farm is taxed, not the owner; and in the 
other case the credit is taxed. Each person holds the amount 
_of property specified, and must pay taxes upon its entire value. 
Our laws also authorize the state to levy direct taxes on busi- 
ness of different kinds, in order to compel men to pay for 
privileges they enjoy. These are called excise taxes. Thus, 
a tax on a street railway company to pay for the benefits it 
derives from use of the streets, is an excise tax. “I‘axes are 
also levied upon the liquor traffic, inheritances, and many other 
things. 


Property Exempted.—Burying grounds, public school 
houses, houses used exclusively for public worship, institu- 


tions of purely public charity, public property used exclusively ~ 


for public use, and personal property to an amount not 
exceeding two hundred dollars in value for each individual, 
may, by general laws, be exempted from taxation. Burying 
grounds and houses of public worship are deemed sacred 


places, and are exempted because of the impossibility of secur- , 


ing bidders, in case a sale for taxes is necessary. Furthermore, 
the policy of our law is to foster religion. Institutions of pub- 
lic charity are exempted, in order to encourage them, and 
recompense for the good they do. ‘To tax public school houses 
and other public property would be of no gain or loss to the 
people. Such a policy would be simply dividing the tax levy 
into more items, but tax payers would be required to pay the 
same amount in the end. The exemption of property to the 
amount of two hundred dollars, is made largely in the interest 
of poor people, covering what little property they may have in 
the household. It would also be very disagreeable, if people 
were obliged to list all their wearing apparel, and household 
articles of small value, to the assessor, and in most cases the 
tax on so small a sum would not pay for the expense of col- 
lecting it. Every person who has credits, such as notes and 
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accounts, is required to pay taxes only on their excess over his 
debts. 


Bank Taxation.—The section of the constitution requir- 
ing the general assembly to provide for taxation of all kinds 
of property of banks, was inserted in order that no question 
could arise as to how banks should be taxed. The banking 
business was considered a very profitable one, and there was a 
suspicion that bankers did not list their entire property for 
taxation. Hence, it was determined to make sure that capital 
employed in the business should, as expressed in the constitu- 
tion, always bear a burden of taxation equal to that imposed 
upon property of individuals. 


Assessing.—As every person is required to pay taxes in 
proportion to the value ‘of his property, it is necessary, prior 
to imposing a tax, to ascertain the amount of property owned 
by each taxpayer. To learn this, real estate assessors are 
elected every decennial year, who make an appraisement of the 
value of all lands, and of the buildings and other improvements 
upon them. This appraisal is not changed for a period of ten 
years. As men frequently dispose of articles of personal prop- 
erty they own, and values often change, a correction of the 
items and valuation of such property is often made. A list 
of the personal property in each township, and of each 
ward of cities, is made every year by the township and ward 
assessors elected for the purpose. The assessors place a value 
upon the property and make a return of the same to the county 
auditor. The returns of all the assesors in a county, made to 
the county auditor, show the total valuation of all property in 
the county. Each county auditor makes a return of the prop- 
erty in his county, to the state auditor, and the returns from all 
the county auditors show the entire value of all property in 
the state. 


Levying Taxes.—When the amount of existing taxable 
property has been ascertained, each body that is authorized to 
do so, can determine the rate of tax that it must impose. For 
instance, in a township where there is $500,000 of taxable 
property, and it is necessary to have $3,000 to pay expenses 
for the ensuing year, a levy of six mills on each dollar will be 
necessary. After the annual election in April, each board of 
education, each board of township trustees, and the council of 
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each municipal corporation in the state, determincs the rate of 
taxation that is necessary to pay public expenses for the ensu- 
ing year. The county commissioners, knowing the amount 
that must be raised for county purposes, determine what levy ~ 
by them is necessary, and the legislature. knowing the amount 
of money required to support the state, determines the rate to 
be levied annually for state purposes. The different bodies 
authorized to levy taxes, certify their rate of levy to the county 
auditor of their respective counties, as soon as the first Monday 
in June, annually, and the amount necessary for state purposes 
is certified to the several county auditors, by the state auditor. 
From the information thus received, each county auditor can 
ascertain the aggregate rate of taxes to be levied in his county. 
He then computes the amount that each tax-payer must pay 
upon the amount of property owned by him, as shown by the 
assessors’ returns. 


Equalizing Boards.—To prevent the hardships that may 
arise in cases where the assessor has made a mistake in the 
valuation of property returned by him for taxation, there is an 
annual board for equalizing the assessed value of the real and 
personal property of each county. This board is required to 
meet at the auditor’s office on Wednesday after the third Mon- 
day of May, to hear complaints, and change such values as - 
seem to them unjust or erroneous. Each city of the first, and 
second ‘class, has a similar annual board to equalize the value 
of property in the city. ‘ 

There are also decennial county, and city boards, for equal- 
izing the value of real property, after each decennial appraise- 
ment. A decennial state board, composed of one person from > 
each senatorial district, is elected every decennial year, to 
equalize the valuation of property in the several towns and 
counties of the state, increasing some values, and decreasing 
others, so that inequalities may be corrected, and lands in the 
different parts of the state may stand assessed at their true 
value in money. 


Collection of Taxes.—Each person is expected to pay his 
taxes at the office of the county treasurer, but for convenience,~ 
lists are sometimes placed in the hands of collectors in each 
township, forashorttime. The treasurer must keep his office 
open from the delivery of the tax duplicate to him, until June 
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twenty-fifth, and from the first day of April to the twentieth 
day of July. Each person charged with taxes on the duplicate 
must pay the full amount on or before December twentieth, or 
one-half on or before December twentieth, and the remaining 
half on or before the twentieth day of June. When not so 
paid the treasurer is required to proceed to collect, and may 
_ adda penalty of five per cent. as compensation for the labor 
of collecting the taxes that are not, paid when due. 

Delinquent Taxes.—The treasurer is required, on or before 
the fifteenth day of February, and the tenth day of August, in 
each year, to settle with the auditor for taxes due that have 
been collected, and all taxes that have not been paid at these 
times are called delinquent. A penalty of fifteen per cent. is 
placed upon delinquent taxes. On real estate, if the amount 
due, including penalty, is not paid on or before the twentieth 
of December of the year in which the last half comes due, 
the land is advertised for sale for taxes. The sale must take 
place by the third Tuesday of January, and notice of the 
time and place must be published for a period of two weeks. 
Persons whose lands are sold for taxes are allowed to redeem 
the same, at any time within two years trom the date of the sale. 

By the fifteenth day of September, annually, the auditor 
must make out and deliver to the treasurer, a delinquent record 
of taxes remaining unpaid on personal property, and the treas- 
urer is authorized to add a penalty of five per cent., and collect 
such taxes by suit at law, if necessary. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW. 
I, Taxation. 


i 1. Necessity for Taxation. 
2. Theory and Benefits of Taxation. 


2. What May be Taxed. 
{3 Property Only to be Taxed. 


2. Property Exempted. 
3. Bank Taxation. 


3. Assessing and Levying Taxes. 
1. Equalizing Boards. 


4. Collection of Taxes. 
1. Delinquent Taxes. 
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estions.—1. How do the different governmients in the state 


obtain money for their support? 2. Upon what theory is the right of 
taxation based? 3. What benefits do the people derive from taxes? 


4. What is a poll tax? 5. What poll taxes are allowed by law? — 


6. Who are exempt from a poll tax? 7. How does the constitution 
require taxes to be levied? 8. Explain the method of taxing property? 
9. What kinds of property are exempt from taxation? 10. What kind 


\ 


of taxation for banks is required? 11. How is the amount of tax to 


be paid by each person to be ascertained? 12. What is the tax dupli- © 


cate? 18. What duties are performed by the different equalizing 
boards? 14. How are taxes collected? 15. What is done with prop- 
erty upon which the taxes are not paid? 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. The very idea of power and the right of the people to estab- 
lish government pre-supposes the duty of every individual to obey the 
established government.— Washing ton. 

2. It is only religion, and morals, and knowledge, that make men 
happy under any form of government.— Webster. 


3. It is absurd that he should govern others who knows not how to 


goveru himself. 
4. Liberty may be endangered by the abuse of liberty, as well as by 
the abuse of power.—J/adison. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. Who is the assessor in the township or ward in which you live? 


2. What rate of taxes for this year was levied by the board of © 


education of your district, and what rate by the trustees of your 
township ? 

3. What was the rate of tax levy in the aggregate, last made in 
your county? 

4. What was the entire valuation of property, in your township, 
by the last assessment ? 


~I 
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CHAPTER XX, 


CORPORATIONS. 


Nature of Corporations.—Persons who wish to join in 
business, do so by forming a partnership, or a corporation. A 
corporation is preferred when operations are undertaken re- 
quiring a large investment of capital, for a corporation has, as 
mentioned in Chapter VIII, in many respects, by law, an ad- 
vantage over a partnership. A corporation for many pur- 
poses, has the capacity of acting as a single person. Its acts 
are done in the corporate name, without mention of its mem- 
bers. But the partnership name is not sufficient for all pur- 
poses. In suing and being sued, and in some other transac- 
tions, the names of all the partners must be used, and in con- 
veying real estate each partner must sign the deed. 


Organization.—By the laws of this state, any five persons, 
or more, may form a corporation. ‘They are required to pre- 
pare, and sign, what are termed articles of incorporation, in 
which they must specify the name of the corporation, the 
purposes for which the members become associated, the princi- 
pal place at which the corporation is to transact business, and 
the amount of its capital stock. These articles must be filed 
with the secretary of state, in order that the public may have 
an opportunity to know the character of the corporation. The 
capital stock usually represents the amount of money to be in- 
vested in the business. It is divided into shares of a small 
amount each, quite often one hundred dollars. A person be- 
comes a member of the corporation, by subscribing for one or 
more shares, and is then known asa stockholder. A person 
may thus obtain a small interest in the company, ora large one. 
It would be impossible at all times, in a corporation having many 
members, to get a sufficient number of them together to 
transact business with dispatch. For this reason, instead of 
allowing each stockholder a direct voice in all business done, 
the management of the affairs of acorporation is entrusted to 
a hoard of directors, elected by the stockholders. The directors 
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are a representative body, and act for the stockholders, in 
much the same manner as the general assembly represents the 
people in making laws. Each stockholder, in the selection of 
directors, and when he is allowed to vote upon other ques- 
tions, is entitled to one vote for each share of stock owned by 
him. ~ 


Liability of Stockholders—When persons associate in | 


business as partners, if debts are created, and the partnership 
property is insufficient to meet the ee deficiency 
must be made up by the individual partners, \each being per- 
sonally liable for the whole amount, in case his associates are 
unable to pay their share. But the liability of the members 
of a corporation is different. The constitution limits the lia- 
bility of stockholders, to an amount, over and above the 
stock owned by the member, at least equal to the amount of 
such stock. Upon all debts the corporation is liable the same 
as an individual, to the whole extent of its property, and the 
persons composing the corporation are each further liable for 
an amount equal to the part of its stock they own. 


Need of Corporations.—Corporations are agencies through 
which great enterprises of public convenience and necessity 
are carried on. They are a product of our modern civiliza- 
tion, and free institutions. Under nations of antiquity, great 
public works were made by the government. The rulers of 
such countries were envious of associated wealth. It is now 
considered the business of private capital to engage in all 
speculative enterprises, but the government must stimulate 
labor and capital, and invite both into channels creative of 
business and wealth, and promotive of progress and the public 
welfare. 


Corporations are institutions that have grown up to meet 
cases where large investments are needed to conduct large un-, 
dertakings. Many different individuals may each be willing to 
venture a limited amount in a business, where their liability is so 
protected that their entire property is not put in jeopardy. 
By the contributions of a number of persons, an aggregate 
capital is secured, sufficient to accomplish purposes that individ- 
ual wealth would never undertake. If the enterprise succeeds, 
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the public are benefitted, as well as the corporation, and if it 
fails, the stockholders lose only their investment. 


Restrictions.— Before the present constitution was adopted, 
corporations received their authority to act, by a charter from 
the legislature, in which they were often granted special privi- 
ieges, and one corporation would obtain powers that could not 
be secured by another. From this fact they became an object 
of popular dislike, and were opposed, because it was thought 
they were repugnant to our doctrine of equal rights. When 
the constitution was adopted the prevailing sentiment was in 
favor of restricting their privileges. In order to accomplish 
this, provisions were placed in the constitution, that the gen- 
eral assembly should pass no special act conferring corporate 
powers, but all corporations should be formed by general laws, 
subject to repeal or alteration from time to time. All corpor- , 
ations are ncw organized under the same laws, and those 
formed for similar purposes, all have the same authority and 
privileges. 

For many years there had been but little capital in the 
state, and at the same time public improvements, such as 
roads and bridges, were felt by all to be a great necessity. In 
order to induce people to take stock in banking, bridge, turn- 
pike, railroad and similar companies, the legislature had 
thought it proper to limit, in their charters, the taxation that 
could be imposed upon such companies. To stop the prac- 
tice of conferring such special privileges, a section was 
enacted, also, in which the liability of corporations to pay 
taxes upon their property was declared to be the same as 
that of individuals. Corporations were also restrained in the 
manner of obtaining rights of way over property. 


Monopolies.—A monopoly is a special privilege conferred 
upon one or more persons, to the exclusion of all others. 
Everybody readily admits that, in our enterprising and rapidly 
growing country, much progress is due to the power of asso- 
ciated wealth controlled by incorporated companies, still we 
often hear such companies denounced as monopolies. But in 
Ohio, they are not now so, in the sense that they have special 
privileges that other companies cannot get. By uniting the 
means of many persons, and acting as oue, they are enabled 
to make an enterprise successful, but the same privileges 
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are open to any other company that wishes to become a 
competitor. The power of corporations is often used for pur- 
poses that seem unjust; but this is not the fault of the law 
allowing them to be organized, any more than it is due to the 
laws that individuals sometimes commit wrongs. ‘The laws 
grant no exclusive privileges to any corporation, and no per- 
son, who has the will and means to do so, is restrained by 
law from becoming a member of any such company. 


Municipal Corporations—When the constitution was 
framed there were the same reasons for restricting the general 
assembly in the incorporation of cities and villages, as there 
were in respect to private corporations. Nearly all municipal 
corporations had received a special charter from the legisla- 
ture, and there was great want of uniformity in the powers 
conferred by these charters, and consequently in the local 
laws that were enacted in cities and villages throughout the 
state. To remedy this evil they were required by the con- 
stitution, to be organized by general laws, under which all 
would enjoy equal rights, and have equal restrictions. 


Banking Corporations.—When the constitution was 
framed, the money that was used in this country, was very 
different from what we now have. Instead of gold and silver, 
and a paper money that is always worth the sum it repre- 
sents, issued by the government, and by national banks, 
the money consisted almost entirely of an insecure paper 
currency, issued by local banks. ‘These banks issued money 
to such an extent as they could induce people to take it. 
This money would often become worthless, because the banks 
issuing it would fail, and could not redeem their promises. 
Thus the money in circulation was the source of many evils, 
and losses to the people of the state. The money question 
was agitated very earnestly, by the people, and a state bank 
to issue all money was advocated by some. Owing to the 
unsettled condition of public opinion, and the distrust with 
which banks were held by the people, it was provided that 
the legislature should not be allowed to authorize associations 
with banking powers, until the act by which they were 
created was submitted to the people, and approved by a 
majority of those voting at the election. 
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OUTLINE FOR REVIEW. 
1. Corporations. 


( 1. Nature of Corporations. 
2. Manner of Organization. 
3. Liability of Stockholders. 
4. Need of Corporations. 

5. Restrictions. 

6. Monopolies. 


2. Municipal Corporations. 


3. Banking Corporations. 


Questions. 1. What advautages have corporations over partner- 
ships? 2. How mayacorporation be organized? 3. How may a person 
become a member of acorporation? 4. How are corporations managed ? 
5. What difference is there in the liability of partners and stockholders? 
6. What need is there of corporations? 7. How were corporations 
formed in this state under the former constitution? 8. Under what re- 
strictionsis the general assembly placed as to conferring corporate pow- 
ers? 9. Whatisamonopoly? 10. Can monopolies be created under the 
laws of Ohio? 11. How must municipal corporations be organized ? 
12. Why was the legislature restricted as to authorizing corporations 
with banking powers? 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Give the names of several corporations of which me may know 
and the class of business they conduct. 

2. Give the names of several partnerships, and the business of 
each. 

3. Who are some of the officers of the corporations you have named, 
and what is the amount of their capital stock ? 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. Nations have perished only when their institutions have ceased 
to be serviceable to the human race.— Garfield. 

2. A government is to be judged by its action upon men, and by its 
action upomthings ; by what it makes of the citizen and what it does for 
them ; its tendency to improve or deteriorate the people themselves, 
and the goodness or badness of the work it performs for them.—J/7//. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


Jurisprudence.—The article of the constitution relating to 
this subject is now obsolete, as the commission to revise and 
reform the practice and forms of proceeding in courts of record, 
known in law as jurisprudence, has long ago finished its la- 
bors. It is not within the design of this work to go into the 
details of this subject, and it will be dismissed by saying that 
the methods of proceeding in Ohio courts, are as advanced as 
are those of any state in the Union. 


Seat of Government.—The seat of government is located 
at Columbus, until otherwise directed by law. The first seat 
of government of the Northwest territory was at Marietta. 
The first session of the territorial legislature was held at Cin- 
cinnati, in 1799, at which the seat of government was located 
at Chillicothe, where it remained until, in 1810, it was removed 
to Zanesville. In 1812, Columbus was selected as the capital, 
but the seat was moved back to Chillicothe, to remain until 
1817, that period being necessary to erect buildings at the new 
capital. Since 1817, the seat of government has been perma- 
nently at Columbus. 


Public Printing.—A considerable printing is required an- 
nually to place information concerning the affairs of the differ- 
ent state institutions before the people, and to conduct the busi- 
ness of the various state departments. The problem of get- 
ting the state printing done in an economical and business-like 
nianner was solved by the framers of the constitution, by re- 
quiring that it should be let upon contract to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder. Much of the time prior to the adoption of 
this method, the printing had been under charge of a public 
printer chosen by the legislature, and so enormous had been the 
cost of the work, as compared with its cost during a few years 
when competitive bidding was allowed, that the latter method 
was permanently adopted. As in other instances where the 
state had stepped aside from the functions of government, and 
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engaged in business pursuits, its endeavor to conduct a print- 
ing office was very expensive and unsatisfactory. The public 
printer was a political partisau, and many of the employees 
were given positions as a reward for political services. The 
unanimous sentiment was that the public printing should be 
placed beyond the influence of politics, and the result has been 
that the state has had its printing done at such reasonable 
prices, that no effort has ever been made to change the method. 
The state printing is done under the direction of a supervisor 
of public printing appointed by the governor. 


Receipts and Expenditures.—The provision requiring an 
accurate and detailed statement of all receipts and expenditures 
of the public money to be published, was inserted in the con- 
stitution, as it was thought that through publicity, the proba- 
bility of an exposure would be: a bar to unauthorized or 
fraudulent expenditures. To have the names of the persons 
from whom all money was received, and of those to whom all 
money was paid, and the nature of the transaction published, 
so that all interested people could see if the charge was correct 
and reasonable, was deemed to be a necessary safeguard to 
_ the wise and economical management of the public funds. 

Dueling.—Dueling, as a means of settling disputes be- 
tween men, was at one time considered honorable. But the 
practice arose from the existence of a false idea of honor, 
rather than a true sense of the iniquity of such engagements. 
The sentiments of the people of Ohio were too pure and re- 
fined to tolerate such murderous methods of fighting, and they 
have been effectually prevented, by the declaration of the con- 
stitution, that duelists and those who aid them, shall have no 
office in this state. 

Lotteries.—Many men seem to possess adesire to gamble, 
especially, when it is promised, that for a small sum they have 
a chance to realize a fortune. Ignorant people were so often 
imposed upon by swindling schemes conducted as _ lotteries, 
and this vice had become so formidable, when the new consti- 
tution was under consideration, that it was thought best to 
prohibit lotteries, and the sale of lottery tickets, forever, in 
Ohio. 

The Liquor Traffic.—A difference of opinion as to the best 
method of dealing with the liquor traffic has always existed 


s 
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among the people. A few profess to think that every person 
should be allowed to judge of his drink, the same as of his 
victuals, and denounce all restraints upon the traffic as inva- 
sions of individual liberty. But the general opinion is that the 
sale of intoxicating liquors is subject to abuses and evils, which 
should be prevented by legal restraints. Some people go only 
so far as to want to subject the traffic to stringent regulations, 
while others wish to have the sale absolutely prohibited. The 
former of these two classes has been numerically stronger in 
Ohio, and its policy has been regarded in shaping the laws on 
this subject. 


Under a license system, no one is allowed to sell liquors 
unless he has paid a certain sum for the privilege, the tax be- 
ing a regulation for the purpose of raising revenue. It is also 
claimed to result in placing the trafhe in the hands of respon- 
sible men, as the sum exacted is usually so large, that none 
but those having a considerable property can pay it. 


Previous to the adoption of the present constitution, a 
license system had been in vogue in Ohio, and cities and_ vil- 
lages were allowed to tax all persons engaged in the trade. 
The temperance people objected to this method of control, 
claiming that a license was a legal sanction of the traffic, and 
that its tendency was to dignify and give respectability to an 
immoral business. When the vote was taken upon the consti- 
tution, the people were allowed to vote separately upon the 
liquor question, as is provided for in section eighteen of the 
schedule with which the constitution closes. The clause pro- 
viding that no license to trafic in intoxicating liquors should 
thereafter be granted in the state; and, that the general assem- 
bly may, by law, provide against the evils resulting therefrom, 
was carried by a majority of 8,982. In 1885,a proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution providing for the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, was submitted to the people and defeated. 


Under authority of the constitutional provision allowing 
the general assembly to provide against the evils resulting 
from the traffic, laws have been passed forbidding sales to 
minors, or to persons intoxicated, or in the habit of getting in- 
toxicated; punishing the keeping open of saloons and selling 
liquors on Sunday; allowing municipal corporations to regu- 
late, restrain and prohibit places where intoxicating liquors 
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are sold at retail; and making it unlawful to sell liquors in any 
township outside of a municipal corporation, after a vote has 
been had against such sale. There are also other laws pro- 
hibiting sales at certain times and places. The state, under 
what is known as the Dow law, taxes the traffic to the extent 
of three hundred and fifty dollars a year, to be paid by every 
person or firm engaged therein. The money received from 
this tax is distributed among the townships, villages and cities 
of the state, so as to help support the poor, maintain police 
officers, and otherwise reimburse the people for the expense 
they are put to on account of the evils caused by the sale of 
strong drinks. Furthermore, dealers who cause the intoxica- 
tion of a person are made responsible by law, under certain 
restrictions, for all damages to their families, employers, and 
some others, that may be sustained by reason thereof. 


Amendments.—Some reasons for changing constitutions 
were given in Chapter IX. To these we may add that it is 
probable that the people of a country will, after a long time, 
become dissatisfied with some parts of their constitution, for, 
as a country advances in age, new interests may arise, and 
the sentiments of the people will change to meet new condi- 
tions resulting from growth and experience. States have 
need to change their constitutions, the same as men are com- 
pelled to change their ideas whenever newly discovered facts 
force them to new conclusions. As the people adopt the con- 
stitution, it is quite essential that all proposed changes of it 
be sanctioned by the same authority. To insure stability for 
any form of government, it is necessary that desired altera- 
tions of it be proposed and acted upon with due formality, 
and that they be ratified, by a proportion of the voters large 
enough to clearly indicate that the changes are demanded for 
substantial reasons. 


The method of amending the constitution of Ohio is 
plainly given in article fifteen. Amendments may be proposed 
by either branch of the general assembly, or a convention to 
revise, amend, or change the constitution may be recommended 
to the electors, by a vote of two-thirds of the members of each 
of such branches. But no amendment can become a part of 
the constitution, and no convention can be called by the legis- 
lature, unless the question is submitted to the people, and 4 
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majority of the electors voting at the election vote therefor. In 
1871, under the provision requiring submission of the question 
of holding a constitutional convention to the people every twen- 
tieth year, a convention was authorized by a majority of 104,231, 
but the constitution it framed and submitted to the people, for 
adoption, was rejected by a majority of 147,284. Several pro- 
posed amendments since that time have been adopted, but 
more of them have failed. 


The Schedule.—This part of the constitution is a reposi- 
tory for some provisions and recitals not readily classified 
under other headings. Parts of its contents have already been 
reviewed in treating subjects in which they are embraced. 
In framing the constitution it was thought necessary to pro- 
vide that all laws enacted under the former constitution, and 


in force when this one went into effect, should continue in force © 


as though no change in the constitution had been made. A 
time had to be set when the new constitution should be sub- 
mitted to the people, and when it should go into effect. Also, 
provision had to be made for electing officers under the new 
authority, and that the officers then in service should remain 
until their successors were elected and qualified. Otherwise, 
much inconvenience would have resulted from existing uncer- 
tainties as to what were the laws, and who were the legal 
officers. It was also necessary, as changes had been made in 
the names of the courts, to provide that certain of the new 
ones should be the successors of the old ones, and that suits 
pending were not to be affected by the change in the constitu- 
tion, as, otherwise, no one would have known how to proceed 
with pending litigation. These matters, however, instead of 
being permanent rules of government, to endure as long as 
the new constitution would stand, were transitory enactments, 
whose power and importance would be at an endas soon as the 
document came into force, and they were scheduled separate 
and apart from the constitution proper. Some of them are 
now important only to show how the constitution was changed. 
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OUTLINE FOR REVIEW. 


Jurisprudence, 
Seat of Government. 


. Public Printing. 
Dueling. 

. Lotteries. 

The Liquor Traffic. 
Amendments. 

. The Schedule. 


Questions, 1. What is said of the jurisprudence of Ohio? 2. What 
does the constitution say as to the seat of government? 3. At what 
places has the capital been located? 4. How was the public printing 
formerly done? 5. How is the work now let? 6. Why was not the 
state successful when it attempted to conduct a printing office ? 7. 
What are the reasons for requiring detailed statements of receipts and 
expenditures to be published? 8. What prohibition of dueling is in 
the constitution? 9. Why were lotteries prohibited? 10, What differ- 
ence exists among the people as to the method of dealing with the 
liquor traffic? 11. When wasa license system in vogue? 12. How was 
it changed to the present method? 13. What laws have been passed 
for the purpose of providing against the evils of the liquor traffic? 14. 
Why should there be a method of amending the constitution? 15. How 
may the constitution of Ohio be amended? 16, What matters are pro- 
vided for in the schedule? 17. Why are they separated from the con- 


stitution ? 
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RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. What noted duels have occurred in our country? 

2. Do any of the states allow lotteries to be conducted, and what 
has the general government done to prohibit them? 

3. How may villages and cities prohibit sales of intoxicating 
liquors? 

4. What was the majority in favor of the present constitution, 
when it was submitted to the people? 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 
1. I fancy the proper means of increasing the love we bear our 
native country is to reside some time in a foreign one.— Shenstone. 
2. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long established 
should not be changed for light and transient causes.—/efferson. 


3. Every government ought to possess the means of executing its 
own provisions, by its own authority.—Hami/ton, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


How Distinguished.—Although we have described several - 


classes of government, there is still a higher one to be consid- 
ered—that for great states, nations, and empires. The people 
of every country live under government and laws of some 
kind; but in different countries the modes and forms of gov- 
ernment differ from each other very much. When a civil 
society is first formed, unless some superior is constituted, 
whose commands and decisions the members are bound to 
obey, the people will still remain in a state of nature, without 
a judge oraruler to define their several rights, and redress 
their several wrongs. What distinguishes one form of na- 
tional government from another, is, that the power to govern, 
that is, the power to make the Jaws and put them in force, is 
in different hands, and is exercised in a different manner. 


Sovereignty.— The right to govern and make laws is called 
the sovereign power, or sovereignty of the state or nation. 
How the several forms of government we now see in the 
world first actually began, is a matter of great uncertainty, 
aud has occasioned many disputes, but however they began, 
or by what right they subsist, there is, and must be, in 
all of them, a supreme, irresistible, uncontrolled authority, in 


which the rights of sovereignty reside. But as all the mem- 


bers which compose society are naturally equal, it may be 
asked, in whose hands are the reins of government to be en- 
trusted. To this the general answer is easy; but the applica- 
tion of it to particular cases has occasioned many mischiefs 
such as are apt to proceed from misguided political zeal. 


But, in considering any plan of control, it should not be 
lost sight of, that the ruler or law maker is only the servant 
of the people, who are the true sovereigns. If any one who 
has not the sanction of the people, assumes the right of ruling, 
or enacting laws, no one is bound to obey him, or his laws. 
For the right to govern must arise from the consent of the 
governed, 
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Who Should Govern.—In general, all mankind will agree 
that government should be reposed in ‘such persons as are 
likely to have those qualities, the perfection of which is among 
the attributes of him who is emphatically styled the Supreme 
Being, viz: wisdom, goodness, and power ; wisdom, to discern 
the real interests of the community; goodness, to endeavor 
always to pursue those real interests; and strength, or power, 
to carry this knowledge and intention into action. These 
are the natural foundations of sovereignty, and these are the 
requisites that ought to be found in every well constituted 
sovereign power. In different states and nations, the au- 
thority is placed in those hands wherein, according to the 
opinion of their respective founders, the qualities requisite for 
supremacy—wisdom, goodness, and power—are most likely to 
be found. 

As society has advanced, and the interests and ideas of 
men have become various and diverse, different forms of gov- 
ernment have, from time to time, been established, the leading 
ones of which are now mentioned. 

Patriarchy.—In the earliest times, when the world was 
but sparsely settled, the members of each family were ruled by 
the oldest living father. Such a form of governtment was best 
adapted to the wants of people living together as families, or 
tribes, and served until they became united into states and 
nations. The Greek word for father is fazer, and for chief, 
or head, is avchos, and by combining these words the name 
patriarch was formed, meaning the father and ruler. Hence, 
this form of government was called patriarchal, or a patri- 
archy. Many of the ancient governments mentioned in the 
Old Testament were patriarchal. 

Theocracy.—In ancient times some governments had 
religious rulers, who, it was claimed, acted by immediate 
direction of God. Such was the case with the Hebrews, after 
their departure from Egypt; their laws, as they believed, hav- 
ing been proclaimed on Mount Sinai, by God himself. The 
word for God was Theos, and kratos meant power ; hence, such 
a government was called a theocracy. 


Monarchy.—In some countries the power to govern, and 


to make laws for the people, are in one person, who holds his 
‘office by virtue of his birth, or by conquest, or he may have 
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been elected. Such a ruler is called a king, emperor, queen, 
czar, etc., and the people are called sudjects, because they are 
subject to the sovereign’s will. Such a government is known 
as a monarchy, which means a government by one man, who is 
called a monarch. "The word monarch is derived from the 
Greek words monos, meaning sole or only, and archos a chief. 
When the ruler exercises authority over his subjects, in a 
severe or cruel manner, he is called a despot or tyrant, and 
his government is called a despotism, or tyranny. Originally 
the words despot and tyrant meant a single ruler. But such 
is the sense at present conveyed by these words, that any gov- 
ernment, when so administered as to oppress the people, is 
called despotic or tyrannical. 


Democracy.—In ancient Greece and Rome there wer 
some states in which the great body of freemen met in one 
assembly, to make the laws and transact the public business. 
Such governments were called a democracy. The word was 
derived from demos, the people, and rateo, to govern, and 
means government by the people. This kind of government 
can exist only in small territories, like a single town. It 
would be impossible for all the citizens of a large community 
to meet in a single assembly, and do business in such a manner 
that each citizen would have a direct voice in all public affairs. 


It will be seen that the monarchial and democratic forms 
of government: are directly contrary to each other. In the 
former the sovereign power is inthe hands of oze man; in the 
latter it is exercised by a//the people. In the one, the people 
are governed by another ; in the other, they govern themselves. 
The former, in which the will of one man is the law, is called 
an absolute or arbitrary government ; the latter, in which the 
people make their own laws, is called a free government. 


Mixed Government.—There is a form of government 
which partakes of the nature of both a monarchial and a free 
government. It is called a dmited monarchy, because the 
monarch is himself restrained, and cannot alone make laws. 
A government in which all the power belongs to one man, 
who is responsible to no earthly tribunal for what he sees fit 
to do, is called an adsolute monarchy. The government of — 
Great Britain isa limited monarchy, and those of Russia, China, _ 
and some other countries are absolute monarchies. 
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The supreme ruler, in monarchies like Great Britain, gets 
his power by right of birth; that is, he inherits it from his 
ancestors, in the same manner as a son becomes heir to the 
property of his father. At the death of the sovereign the eld- 
est son, if there is one, is heir to the crown, the same as at the 
death of the father the property comes to the child by right of 
birth. Such a monarchy is also called hereditary, as the 
throne passes from parent to child by inheritance. 

But the sovereign in such countries has not the: power to 
make laws. ‘The laws are enacted by a body of men called a 
parliament, and submitted to the sovereign for his sanction. 
If he approves them, they become laws, otherwise they do not. 
The parliament and the sovereign must agree upon a measure 
before it is a law. 


Aristocracy.—Governments called aristocracies have also 
existed ; but no government properly called an aristocracy is 
known to exist at the present time. The word is applied toa 
government which is in the hands of a few persons of rank 
and wealth. In monarchial governments, there is usually a 
titled nobility, exercising privileges, and bearing titles of 
honor, above the common people, conferred upon it because of 
influences derived from the wealth of vast estates. 


Anarchy.—The state of society that exists where there is 
no government is called anarchy. It usually resuits when a 
country is divided by strife among the people, and no law or 
authority remains. A person who advocates anarchy, or aims 
at the overthrow of civil government, is called an axarchist. 
This class of people are quite common in countries of the old 
world, where the people are oppressed by unwise rulers and 
unjust laws. Occasionally one comes to the United States, 
and speaks ill of our civil institutions, but our people are 
proud of their government, and ignorant advocates of lawless- 
ness and disorder find but few supporters among our free and 
enlightened people. 

Republican.—The form of government which prevails in 
this country is different from those which have been described. 
It is known as a vepublican government. A republic is a 
country having a form of government in which the pudiic; that 
is, the people, enjoy equal rights and privileges. The name 
commonwealth, is sometimes applied to a republican govern- 
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ment, because political rights are common to all the people. 
From this source we get the word community, which signifies 
the people living in the same region, under the same laws, 
and enjoying the same privileges. 

Representative.—In a republic, all political power is with 
the people, and therefore the government is /ree. In this 
particular, it is like a democracy, and sometimes the words 
republic and democracy are used with the same meaning. 
But our government is materially different from such a 
democracy as has been described. In a republic like ours, 
the people do not all assemble in a body to make laws,.as in a 
pure democracy. A nation of seventy millions of people 
could not all assemble together to enact a law. They there- 
fore select from among themselves a few representatives, whom 
they authorize to act in the name and for the good of the 
whole. 

The sovereign power which resides in the whole people 
united, for the time being and for the purposes specified, is dele- 
gated to these few, and this power can be exercised only in such 
a way, and so far, and for so long a time,as the will of the peo- 
ple has authorized it. Any act done, or law passed by these 
representatives, 1s as binding on every one of the people as if 
it had been passed by the whole nation assembled in council. 
Our government is, therefore, a representative government, or 
a representative republic. 


Popular.— Notwithstanding that the power in our govern- 
ment is divided among a great many different classes of 
officers, instead of being exercised by the great body of the 
people in person, as in a simple democracy, both forms of 
government are alike in this, that all power, however differ- 
ently exercised, comes from the people. Both are such goy- 
ernments as the people choose for themselves, and therefore 
both are equally free. Because of the unusual amount of 
freedom allowed the people, our government is often termed, 
‘a government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people.” It is also termed popular government. 


Constitutional—We have learned (Chapter IX) that 
when the people organize a government for a large country, 
they find it convenient to adopt a code of written rules, which 
they are willing to obey, and by which the ruler is bound to 
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govern. Such a framework is the basis of our political insti- 
tutions, and hence, we have what is known as a constitu- 
tional form of government. Ours is one of the highest and 
most complete forms of such a government. 


Excellence.—The first and most cherished right of a free 
people is the choice of a constitution, or form of government 
for themselves ; and, in that respect, in no country do the peo- 
ple enjoy greater political freedom than in the United States. 
In most governments, there is either no constitution at all, or 
none that has been made by the people. Citizens of Great 
Britain enjoy a good degree of civil liberty, but they have no 
written constitution, like ours. What is called the English 
Constitution is but a collection of maxims and customs that 
derive their force from the fact that they have been in existence 
for a long time. ‘Not having a constitution to restrain it, par- 
liament, the law making body, has the power to make any law 
it wishes to, and the people are liable to suffer, and have often 
suffered, from the enactment of unjust laws. | 


The form of government best suited for a people, depends 
somewhat upon their character. What would be good for the 
people of one country might be a failure in another country. 
An ignorant and depraved people are generally incapable of 
governing themselves, and need a despotic government, like a 
monarchy, in which the laws are prescribed by some powerful 
ruler. But for an enlightened community, the republican 
form of government is the best that has ever existed. The 
people of many nations of the world are now struggling for a 
republican form of government. 


Republican governments depend for their excellence 
upon the knowledge and virtue of their citizens. As intelli- 
gence enables a man to decide rightfully upon all questions 
affecting the public interests, it is necessary to qualify a man 
for self-government. For this reason, it may’ be said that 
education is the corner stone of a republican government, and 
that the school house is the parent of our nation’s greatness. 
To the fact that this country expends, annually, upon educa- 
tion, a larger sum than all the nations of the Old World 
unitedly expend, may be attributed, in a large measure, the 
magnificent success of a government, that, within a century, 
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rose from a modest beginning to the position of being the most 
successful, most prosperous, and most prominent government 
of the world. 


TOPICAL OUTLINE. 
1. Distinguishing Features. 
2 Sovereignty. 
1. Who should govern. 
3. Forms of Government. 
(1. Patriarchy. 
Ms Theocracy. 


Limited. 
3. Monarchy. nates 


4. Democracy. 

5. Mixed Government. 
6. Aristocracy. 

7. Anarchy. 


4. Republican Government. 


1. Representative. 
2. Popular. 

5. Constitutional. 
4. Excellence. 


Questions, 1. Are all forms of government alike? 2. What dis- 
tinguishes one form from another? 38. What is meant by sovereignty? 
4. Where should the right of sovereignty reside? 5. In whom should 
the right of government be reposed? 6, What requisites should be 
possessed by a sovereign? 7. Who are the true sovereigns? 8. Who is 
the ruler in a patriarchy? 9. For what class of people is a patriarchy 
adapted? 10. Describe a theocracy. 11. Who makes the laws and rules 
in amonarchy? 12. What is meant by a despotism, or tyranny? 13. 
How are the laws enacted in a democracy? 14. Contrast a monarchy 
and a democracy? 15. What is an absolute or arbitrary government? 
16. What is a free government? 17, What is a limited monarchy? 18. 
What is an absolute monarchy? 19. How does the ruler in a limited 
monarchy get his power? 20. Why is such a monarchy called heredi-' 
tary? 21. How are laws enacted in monarchies like Great Britain? 
22. What is an aristocracy? 23. Describe anarchy. 24. What is the 
government of this country called? 25, Whatisarepublic? 26. What 
other name is sometimes applied to it? 27. What is the meaning of a 
community? 28, In what does our government differ from a pure de- 
mocracy? 29, What is a representative? 30. In what respects are our 


government and a simple democracy alike? 31. What is our govern-— 
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ment often termed? 32. What is the most cherished rightofa free people? 
33. What is said of the English constitution? 34. Upon what does the 
form of government best suited for a people depend? 35. What is 
said of republican governments? 36. What relation has the school 
house to the prosperity of them ? 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God.—Franklin. 


_ 2, The people never give up their wisdom unless under some de- 
lusion.—Burke, 


3. Government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.—-Lzzcoln. 


4, That form of government is best which makes government un- 
necessary. 


5. Such is the patriotic boast, where’er we roam. 
His first, best country ever is at home.—Goddsmith. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Was the United States always a republic? 

2. Why is a tepublic a poor government for an uneducated 
people? 

3 .Does government take away people’s freedom ? 


4, Isthe state organized by the people living therein, or by the 
United States? 


5. What could a people do without government? 
6. Who are the nobility in this country? 
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CHAPTER XAIII. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Introductory.—The United States is composed of several 
states, in much the same manner that a state is a collection of 
several counties, or a county is made up by grouping several 
townships. Like the state and lesser governments, the national 
government is divided into three departments, each of which has 
assigned to it a distinct and definite portion of the supreme ~ 
authority. We have concluded our explanation of the state 
government, and shown the rights and duties of the citizens 
of Ohio, and the position it fills in the plan of general gov- 
ernment. We now proceed to show the relation of the people 
to the national government. 


Historical_—Previous to 1776, the colonies, though sub- 
ject to the same ruling power, and having many features in 
common, were as independent of the other as if all were so 
many different nations. "They acted in common in resistance 
to oppression, and sent delegates to a continental congress, to 
consider such matters as were for the general welfare. But 
this congress could do but little more than advise the colonies 
to adopt certain measures, as it had no power to enforce 
obedience to its enactments, in case of refusal to comply with 
them. 

The states were then held together by force of circum- 
stances, and the people confided in the wisdom of congress, 
and patriotically yielded to its authority. But in order to 
give stability to the union, and to define more precisely the 
nature of the federal compact, thirteen articles of confederation 
were agreed upon by congress, November 15, 1777. ( The 
articles were ratified by the different states, which, by the 
declaration of independence, had renounced British allegiance 
and assumed the title of American states. | By these articles, 
the exclusive control of our foreign relations, the power to 
declare war and make peace, and the right to make requisi- 
tions for men and money, were confided to congress. They 
were the basis of the republic until 1786. 
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But the confederation was in many respects defective. It 
had simply legislative authority,and being without executive and 
judicial departments, did not possess the power to carry its own 
constitutional measures into effect. The decrees of the federal 
government operated upon the states, in their independent ca- 
pacity, and, whether any proposed measure could be carried into 
operation,/depended upon the will of each of the thirteen states. / 
After the revolutionary war, when the danger from abroad was 
past, this confederacy was found incompetent to govern the 
country. By it the states had entered into a league of friend- 
ship, for their common defense, the security of their liberties, 

and their mutual and general welfare. But this league was 
_ simply an alliance, in which each state retained its sovereignty, 
freedom and independence, the binding force of the compact 
depending upon the good faith of each party to it. 


In September, 1786, a trade convention which had met at 
Annapolis recommended that a convention be held to revise 
the articles of confederation. In May, 1787, such a convention 
assembled in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, and framed the 
present constitution, which was adopted September 17, 1787. 
It went into effect March 4, 1789. 


The National Union.—This convention undertook the 
task of forming a government which would be more powerful 
and energetic than the confederation could be; and which 
would be national in its character, possessing supreme ex- 
ecutive and judicial departments. By the ratification of the 
constitution it drafted, the confederation was transformed 
into a nation, but the federal character of the union still re- 
mained, as it continued to be a league of pre-existing states, 
the governments of which were not destroyed. The word 
federal is from a Latin word which signifies a league or con- | 
tract. Each organized colony continued to be a civil society 
by itself, and also became a part of the larger society, the 
American Union. A national constitution for the government 
of the nation had been adopted, and national officers were 
elected. Each state retained the general powers that had be- 
longed to it as a colony, and transferred to the nation those 
that had been exercised by the British government. Each re- 
linquished a portion of its rights to secure the advantage of a 
stronger central government. 
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The colonies looked to the union they had formed as the 
power to which they owed allegiance, instead of to the king 
and parliament. The constitution did not originate a new 
form of government. ‘The people preferred to follow the 
methods that experience had tested, rather than to try experi- 
ments. The system on which their own colonial governments 
were founded, resembling the British government, was taken 
as a model, such points being omitted as experience had shown 
to be weak, or unfitted for a government on a scale so much 
larger than was required for a single colony. 


Constitutional Government.—The government of the 
United States, as we have said, is similar to that of Ohio, hav- 
ing a written constitution, and executive, legislative, and 
judicial departments. These departments are carefully defined 
in the constitution, and being invested with the same functions 
in the general government, bear the same relation to each 
other that they do in the state government. This constitution 
contains no formal bill of rights, but in section nine, and in 
the constitutional amendments that have been made, certain 
rights are enumerated, which are quite the same as are ex- 
pressed in the bill of rights of our state constitution. The 
states formed since the organization of the union have adopted 
constitutions very similar to that of the general government. 


Unity of Government.—We speak of the state and of the 
nation as though they were distinct, and as each of the stetes 
has a constitution of its own, its people apparently live under 
two different governments, but such is not the case. ‘The 
nation and state are no more separate than the state and one 
of its counties. Neither is a complete scheme, applying to all 
the duties and functions of a community. The states, united, 
form but one country, called a nation, and the business it 
has to transact is divided into two parts, each of which is 
assigned to the authority that can attend to it the most con- 
veniently and efficiently. Those things in which all the 
country collectively are interested are given to the nation ;— 
such as relate to our dealings with foreign countries, the main- 
tenance of the army and navy, the coining of money, the 
establishment of post-offices, and other like interests. Things 
of a more local character, affecting our daily welfare, are given 
to the states;—-such as the maintenance of schools, the punish- 
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ment of offenders against the laws, and the regulation of the 
conduct of citizens toward each other. 


The constitution of the United States sets forth the part 
which the nation is to perform in the business of governing 
the people, and how its operations shall be carried on, all power 
not granted to it being retained by the states. The constitu- 
tion of each state declares the manner it shall proceed in 
administering that part of the government which it is allowed 
to transact. 


There are no conflicts between the nation and the states, 
as to the part that each may assume in the government of the 
people. The two governments fit into each other and operate 
with such harmony that a person is scarcely ever reminded 
that there are two authorities in the land. The two systems 
are so adjusted that each operates smoothly and effectively in 
its own sphere. 


The national constitution is the supreme law of the land, 
with which no law of a state is allowed to conflict. But this 
supremacy exists only in those matters that concern the people 
as a nation. The federal government has no authority over 
state officers, and has no command over the citizens, except in 
those affairs entrusted to the nation. 


In this respect the relations of the nation and of the 
states, differ from those of a state and its cities, counties, etc. 
The latter are only administrative divisions, created to do a por- 
tion of the general work of state government. But the work 
of states is independent, and the United States does not meddle 
with, or give direction, as to any portion of it. The states are 
subordinate, only from the fact that their functions do not 
extend to affairs of such widespread importance. 


Federal Territory. At the formation of the national gov- 
ernment, there were but eleven states which gave their assent 
to the new constitution, but the two others ratified it soon there- 
after. A large part of what is now the United States was 
then unsettled. As the different parts have become sufficiently 
peopled, it has been divided into portions of convenient size, 
called territories. As the territories became more developed, 
they have been admitted to the Union, as states. Thirty-one 
states have been admitted since the Union was formed, making 
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the number in 1896, forty-four, and there remain seven terri- 


tories including the District of Columbia. 


TOPICAL OUTLINE. 


1. The National Government. 
(1. Origin and Nature. 
; 2. Relation of State Government to. 
3. Unity of Government. 
(4. Federal Territory. 


Questions.—1. What is said of the composition of the United States? 
2. What was the nature of the confederation existing at the time of the 
revolution? 3. Why were articles of contederation adopted? 4. What 
power did these articles give to congress? 5. What powers were lack- 
ing in the confederation? 6, What proceedings led up to a change? 
7. When and where was the constitution adopted? 8. What changes 
were made in the condition of the colonies when they became states ? 
9. Wherein is the government of the United States similar to that of 
Ohio? 10. Why do not conflicts arise between the state and national 
governments? 11. Wherein does the relation of the nation to the states 
differ from that of the state to its counties? 12. How many states are 
there and how many territories ? 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Why did the first settlers leave the old world and come to this? 
2. Under what government were the first colonies established ? 


3. When was the first Continental Congress held, and what colonies 
sent delegates? 


4. What great work was done at one of the sessions of this body, 
and when? 


5 What state was last to agree to the articles of confederation and 
when did it do so? 


6. After what government was that of the colonies modeled ? 
7. What was the “ Mayflower compact?” 


8. In what noted document are the true principles of government 
declared? 


9. What protection must the national government extend to the 
state? 
POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. A country cannot well subsist without liberty, nor liberty with- 
out virtue — Rosseau. 


2. Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a standing army. 
—Lverett. 
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3. Laws and institutions, like clocks, must be occasionally cleaned, 
and wound up, and set to true time.—Beecher. 
4. Lhe true grandeur of nations is in those qualities which consti- 
tute the true greatness of the individual.-—Swmner 
5, For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whatever is best administered is best. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
LEGISLATIVE. 


Congress.—-The legislative power, in the government of 
the United States, is vested in a congress, which consists of 
two bodies, a senate and a house of representatives. The: 
house is constituted upon the national principle, its members 
coming from the people; but the senate represents the federal 
idea, its members coming from the states. 

Annual sessions of congress are held at Washington, com- 
mencing on the first Monday of December. The manner of 
organizing the houses, the officers, and the methods of passing 
laws, are the same as are pursued by the legislature of the state. 
Members of the senate, and of the house, are members of con- 
gress, but commonly speaking, representatives only are called 
congressman, and members of the senate are called senators. 
Each branch has, however, some exclusive functions. Bills 
for the purpose of raising revenue must originate in the house, 
although these bills, the same as others, go to the senate for its 
concurrence. ‘The senate alone has the power to ratify or re- 
ject treaties, and to confirm or reject nominations for office, 
made by the president. Although the two bodies differ in the 
method of their composition, they have equal powers in the 
enactment of laws. 


House of Representatives.—This body is constituted upon 
the same principles as the house of representatives in Ohio, 
and the members are elected by popular vote, as it is called. 
Under the confederation delegates to congress were chosen by 
the legislatures of the states. 


A representative must be twenty-five years of age, and must. 
have been seven years a citizen of the United States. He 
must, also, be an inhabitant of the state from which he is 
elected. Few young men, at a less age, possess the wisdom 
and maturity of judgment, which are essential to a proper 
discharge of the duties of a legislator. A longterm of citizen-. 
ship is made an indispensable qualification for a representative, 
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as the attachment of foreigners to our country, at first, is pre- 
sumed to be too feeble, and their knowledge of our free insti- 
tutions too limited, to make it wise to intrust them with such 
- political or civil power. 


The term of office of representatives in congress is two 
years, and they are elected biennially at the November state 
elections. The elections are held under the same laws as 
state elections. The national government gives the people 
the right to vote for such representatives, leaving the 
manner of conducting elections entirely to state regu- 
lation. Their term of office begins on the fourth of March of 
the year following their election. A vacancy is filled by a spe- 
cial election, called for the purpose, by the governor of the 
state. The sessions of congress have been numbered from the 
beginning, the fiftieth session, ending in 1889, closing the 
first century under the constitution. Members of the house of 
representatives each receive a salary of five thousand dollars a 
year. 

The constitution provides that the number of representa- 
tives shall not exceed one for thirty thousand inhabitants, 
but each state shall have at least one representative. With 
the present population, a representative for every thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants, would make a house with over two thousand 
members. ‘To pay so many persons to make laws would be a 
needless expense, when a smaller number can do the business 
as well, and much more promptly. After the taking of a new 
census, which occurs every ten years, congress determines 
the number of inhabitants that will be required for a repre- 
sentative during the next decade. After taking the census 
of 1890, congress fixed the ratio of representation, for the next 
ten years, at 173,901, and the house was thus made to consist 
of 856 members. Under this apportionment Ohio has twenty- 
one members. 


The boundaries of congressional districts are not fixed by 
the constitution, as are the legislative districts in Ohio, but the 
legislature of the state is allowed to form the districts as it 

chooses. This is usually done as soon as the decennial appor- 
tionment is made by congress. As there is no provision that 
the districts thus formed must stand until another decennial 
apportionment is made, when there is a change in the political 
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majority of a subsequent legislature, the state is often unfairly 
redistricted, for political purposes. This is done by grouping 
the counties so that as many districts as possible will be 
formed, having a political majority for the party controlling 
the legislature. This practice, kown as gerrymandering, 1s 
done to enable the dominant political party to elect the great- 
est possible number of its candidates to congress. 


The Senate.-This body is composed of two members 
from each state. Senators are chosen by the legislatures of 
the respective states. Members of the legislature, it was 
thought, would have a more extended acquaintance with pub- 
lic men, and be more capable of making a judicious selection, 
than the peopleat large. Each state, without regard to its size 
or population, has an equal representation in the senate. The 
number of senators does not change unless a new state is added 
to the union, but the number of representatives may change 
while the number of states remains the same. As there are now 
forty-four states, the senate has eighty-eight members. 


The senators’ term of office is six years, and their tenures 
are so arranged that the terms of one-third of the members 
expire every two years. A long term of office is considered 
necessary to give familiarity with the business of the nation, 
and secure stability in the administration of the government. 
When a vacancy has occurred in the senate, if the legislature 
of the state which the member represented is not in session, 
the governor can fill the vacancy by appointment, the appointee 
to hold the position until the legislature meets again and elects a 
person to fillthe place. The terms of the members so expire as 
to make the senate a continuous body,ready to meet at all times, 
_and a majority are always experienced members, acquainted 
with public affairs and the forms of transacting the business of 
the government. When the senate convenes for thé purpose 
of considering appointments of the president, such as he hasa 
right to make by and with its consent, it 1s called an execulive 
S€SStON. 

A senator must be thirty years old, and must have been 
for nine years a resident of the United States. He must also 
be a resident of the state which he is chosen to represent. 
The propriety of requiring as qualifications for senators, greater 
age and a longer period of citizenship, than for representa- 
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tives, arises from the superior weight and delicacy of the 
trusts confided to the senatorial body. 

Besides its duties as a component part of the legislature, 
it has to act in a judicial capacity in trials for impeachment; 
and in conjunction with the president, appoints many high 
executive as well as judicial officers. No person is qualified 
for so high a station who does not possess age, talent, much 
public experience, a firm character, and a strong attachment 
to the principles of our government. Senators receive a salary 
of eight thousand dollars a year. 


Congressional Procedure.—The senate and house each 
makes its own rules of procedure, the same as do the houses 
of the state legislature. As the bodies are large, the most im- 
portant feature of transacting business is, the grouping of 
members into standing committees. These have a great in- 
fluence upon the proceedings. Each committee is relied upon 
as knowing more about the subjects submitted to it than do the 
rest of the members, and its advice is generally listened to. 
As a result of this policy, the chairmen of the committees be- 
come, practically,the leaders in legislation. The committees 
of the senate are elected by the ballots of the senators, but in 
the house they are appointed by the speaker. This privilege of 
making up the committees gives the speaker a great deal of 
power, because of the influence committees have in control- 
ling legislation. 

The process of enacting laws, in congress, is much the 
same as in the general assembly of the state. To become a 
law a bill must pass both houses of congress, and receive the 
signature of the president. The president is given ten days 
to consider each measure. If he signs it, or takes no action 
upon it within that period, it becomes a law. If he vefoes it 
within that time; that is, informs congress that he will not 
sign the bill, it will become a law, if again passed by a majority 
of two-thirds in each house. 


POWERS OF CONGRESS. 


Important Distinction.—Most of the important powers of 
the United States are vested in congress, and are recited in 
the first article of the eighth section of the constitution. The 
powers of congress differ from those of the state legislature. 
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The state government has all the powers that the people have 
not denied it, in its constitution, while the national govern- 
ment has only such powers as are expressly granted to it, or 
as may be implied as necessary to carry into effect its express . 
powers. As most of the powers of congress are defined in 
the national constitution, in plain terms, and as explanations 
of some of the same subjects have already been given, in de- 
scribing the state constitution, a part only of these powers 
will be considered. 


Taxation.—It has been explained in Chapter XIX, that 
the power of taxation is necessary to the existence of a gov- 
ernment. Under the confederation no power existed to raise 
money by taxation. The continental congress had been 
obliged to raise large sums of money to defray the expenses 
of the war, but could not pay its debts, or support itself. 
But the power is expressly given, in the federal constitution, 
and congress may raise money to any amount, for the objects 
stated therein. The provision that congress has power ‘“‘to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises,’’ means 
that congress has power to levy all manner of taxes. 
A duty is a tax levied upon goods brought into a 
country from abroad. Duties, or customs, and imposts, 
have nearly the same meaning. /mposts are, properly, 
taxes on goods imported only, while duties, or cus- 
toms, apply to taxes on goods imported as well as exported. 
But as our government does not impose duties on exports, 
these words practically signify the samething. But excise has 
no reference to the exportation or importation of goods. It is 
a tax laid upon an article manufactured, sold or consumed 
within the country. Excises are internal taxes, and duties are 
external ones. The national tax on whisky is an excise. 


Notwithstanding congress has power to raise money, 
by taxation in several ways, it has seldom been found necessary 
to exercise it otherwise than by laying duties on foreign goods, 
and on the vessels in which they were imported. The raising, 
by a direct tax, of so large a sum as is necessary to carry on 
the operations of our government, would be oppressive, and 
congress has generally resorted to duty taxes, to obtain money 
‘to support the government. From the revenue raised by 
duties on imports, not only the yearly expenses of the govern- — 
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ment have been defrayed, but vast sums have been paid, upon 
the national debts incurred in maintaining the wars which 
have arisen. The whole subject is entrusted to congress, as 
the states are prohibited from laying imposts or duties, except 
what may be necessary for executing their inspection laws. 
' All bills for raising revenue must originate in the house, but 
the senate may propose amendments, 


The power of taxation is also necessary to enable the gov- 
ernment “to borrow money on the credit of the United States.” 
T,arge sums of money are sometimes wanted, sooner than they 
can be raised by the revenues, or regular income of the nation; 
and sometimes, immediately, as in time of war. In such cases, 
congress must borrow the money. Capitalists are willing to 
lend their money to the government, because, if other means 
of paying its debts become insufficient, it has the power to 
raise the money by direct taxation. 


Regulating Commerce.—.The power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, seems to be, in a measure, connected with 
the power to lay duties. Before the war of the revolution, the 
colonies were dependent on Great Britain for manufactured 
goods. By the war, trade with that country was interrupted. 
But when peace was restored, the British again sent their 
goods into this country; but they levied heavy duties upon 
American produce and American vessels coming into their 
ports, with the view of so raising the price of foreign agricul- 
tural products, that they could not be sold in the British 
markets, in competition with similar products raised in that 
country. ‘The trade of the two countries was thus placed on an 
unequal footing. Our people then wanted English goods, but 
England would not take American products, in exchange, 
without subjecting them to heavy duties. Hence, soine regu- 
lation of foreign trade became necessary. 

Under the federation, congress had no power to regulate 
commerce. It belonged to the states, but the states acting 
separately were unable to effect the object desired. The 
desire to remedy this defect was one of the causes that 
led to calling the convention that framed the national con- 
stitution. 

But the power to lay duties is now being used to regulate 
commerce. ‘The second law passed by the first congress held 
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under the constitution, authorized “duties to be laid on goods, 
wares and merchandise imported,” one purpose of which was 
declared to be ‘“‘the encouragement and protection of domestic 
manufactures.” England, by her regulation of trade, having 
encouraged the supplying of her own people with provisions, 
through her home production, congress, by laying duties on 
foreign goods, intended to encourage the manufacture, at our 
home, of such goods as were then being imported. This prac- 
tice has, for a long time, been the policy of our government; 
and the tariff duties that are laid on goods manufactured 
in foreign countries, have, at times, been so high that such 
goods were, practically, shut out of our markets. Whether © 
this is a wise measure for regulating the commerce of a nation, 
is a question in political economy, upon which statesmen 
differ ; and one which it is not the design of this work to dis- 
cuss. The above facts are given, simply to explain the objects 
and use of the power to regulate foreign commerce. 

Congress has also the power to regulate commerce among 
the several states, known as interstate commerce. Without | 
this power, each state might adopt regulations favorable to its 
own citizens, and injurious to the people of other states: Such 
discriminations were actually made, under the confederation. 
To remedy this evil, and that one uniform system might be 
adopted for the whole country, this power was given to the 
general government. Under this authority, congress is enabled » 
to regulate the system of carrying the commerce of the country, 
from one state to another, and thereby prevent any unjust dis- 
crimination by railroad companies in their charges for trans- 
porting passengers and freight. An interstate commerce 
commission has been created, and charged with the duty of 
enforcing the laws on this subject. 

Under the power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, congress may pass embargo and quarantine laws. 
Embargo means to put a stop to trade, or a prohibition on 
ships, to prevent their coming in or going out of port. Quar- 
antine signifies the time during which a ship, suspected of 
having contagious sickness on buard, is forbidden to have 
intercourse with the place where it arrives. Quarantines are 
required by the health laws of the states. 

Naturalization.—Congress is given the power to estab- 
lish a uniform rule of naturalization. A person may become 
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a citizen of the United States, in either of two ways—by 
being born in the country and subject to its jurisdiction, or 
by naturalization. Citizenship of a state, and of the United 
States, are distinct, although the two are connected; for a 
person must be a citizen of both to be a citizen of either, ex- 
cept, when he resides in a territory, he is a citizen of the 
United States only. Before the constitution was adopted, 
each state established its own rules for naturalizing foreigners. 
It is evident that there should be but one rule of naturaliza- 
tion, for if it were ctherwise, a person who became a citizen 
ot the United States, by being made a citizen of one State, - 
might be deprived of his citizenship in another state, where 
different terms were imposed. 

An alien must have lived in the United States five years, 
before he can become a citizen. T'wo years before he is 
admitted he must declare on oath, in writing, before a proper 
court, that he intends to become a citizen of the United States. 
The clerk of the court records this declaration, and gives him 
a certificate that the application has been made, called ‘‘first 
papers.” At the expiration of the two years, the applicant 
must prove, before some court of competent jurisdiction, that 
he has been a resident of the United States five years, and of 
the’state or territory in which the case is heard, for the period 
of one year; and if the court is satisfied as to his moral char- 
acter, and his attachment to the constitution of the United 
States, he wil] be admitted as a citizen, upon taking an oath 
that he will support the constitution, and that he renounces 
all allegiance to any foreign prince or state, and also any title 
of nobility he may have held. The court then issues natural- 
ization papers as evidence of his citizenship. 

Many foreigners who come to this country, have been 
born and educated under monarchical governments, and 
cannot be supposed to have much respect for our republican 
institutions. At best, they can have but an imperfect knowl- 
edge of them. To entrust such persons with all the rights of 
native citizens, would be inexpedient, and even dangerous. 
But when foreigners shall have acquired a permanent residence 
here, and their interests shall have become identified with the 
interests of our citizens, it would be illiberal, if not unjust, to 
deny them citizenship in the country of their adoption. 
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Provision has, therefore, been made for removing the disqualifi- 
cations of aliens, by naturalization. 

On being naturalized, a man’s minor children, if dwelling 
in the United States, also become citizens. If a man has lived 
in the United States three years, before becoming of age, he 
may at the expiration of five years’ residence, be admitted to 


citizenship, without having previously made the declaration — | 


of intention otherwise required. 


Bankruptcy.—The word dankrupt is derived from bancus 
a bench, and raptus, broken, in allusion to the benches form- 
erly used in Italy, by money lenders, which were broken or 
destroyed in case of their failure. The word generally means 
an insolvent person, or one who is not able to pay his debts. 
But a distinction is made between insolvent laws, and bankrupt 
laws. The former provide for dividing the property of the 
debtor ratably, among his creditors, and the latter for thus 
dividing his property, and also discharging him from further 
obligation upon his debts, in case the amount paid is less than the 
sum owed. These laws are founded upon principles of humanity 
and justice, being designed for the relief of unfortunate 
debtors, who could never expect to rise from a state of pov- 


erty, without a release from their debts; and also for the bene- 


fit of creditors, by securing to them the effects of their insol- 
vent debtors. The power to make bankrupt laws was properly 
entrusted to congress. The fact that debtors, though dis- 
charged from debts in one state, were still liable in another, 
and the dissimilar and conflicting laws which existed in differ- 
ent states, before the federation, had caused much inconven- 
ience. The states now pass insolvency laws. Bankrupt laws 
have existed, but none are now in force. 


Money.—The power “to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof’’ was properly given to congress, and denied to 
the states. Before the adoption of the constitution the system 
of reckoning was by pounds, shillings and pence, the values 
of which were not the same in all the states. For instauce, in 
the New England States six shillings made a dollar, in New 
York, eight, and, in Pennsylvania, seven shillings and six 
pence. This rendered dealings between the people of the 
different states quite inconvenient. ‘The present decimal mode 
of calculation in dollars and cents, established by congress, 


~ 
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together with the use of decimal coins, has given us uniform 
standards of value, and removed the objections to the state 
systems formerly existing. 

Three kinds of money are in use in this country, viz.: gold, 
silver and paper, but no state has the right to make anything 
but gold and silver a legal tender. By legal tender we mean 
such money as a person is compelled by law to receive in pay- 
ment of a debt. Gold and silver, before it is made into money, 
is called du/iion. The process of making it into money, is 
called coining. For the purpose of coining money, the gov- 
ernment has places, at Philadelphia and various other cities, 
called mznxts, where the labor of manufacturing coins is per- 
formed. Any person who has gold bullion can take it to the 
mint, and the government will convert it into coin for him, 
without charge. Congress has established a standard weight 
for all coins, but they are not required to be made of 
pure metal. All coins must be one-tenth alloy. The gold 
dollar weighs 25.8 grains and contains 23.22 grains of pure 
gold. ‘The standard silver dollar weighs 4124 grains, and con- 
tains 371} grains of pure silver. Coins of a less denomination 
than one dollar, weigh but 385.8 grains to the dollar. The 
government purchases silver bullion, and makes it into coin, 
on its own acconnt, and thereby secures a profit, as the amount 
of silver in a dollar is worth considerable less than one 
hundred cents. 

In use, paper money has been found convenient and quite 
satisfactory to the people, as it can be so easily handled and 
transported in large sums. During the last war the govern- 
ment issued treasury notes, familiarly called greenbacks, which 
circulated as money. It has also instituted a method by which 
those who have a large amount of silver or gold can exchange 
the same for paper money, and thus escape the inconvenience 
of the weight and bulk of the coin. Anyone may deposit 
silver or gold with the United States treasury, and a certificate 
of deposit will be issued for the amount. The government 
holds the gold, or silver, and upon presentation of a gold or. 
silver certificate, will redeem it by returning a like amount in 
coin. ‘These certificates are issued in different denominations, 
one, two, five, ten, and twenty dollars, and pass as money 
throughout the United States. The states were not allowed to 


make paper money a legal tender, because all issch money as 
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had then been used, was continually liable to fluctuation in : 
value, and might subject those who should be compelled to ~ 
receive it, to great inconvenience and loss. i 


National Banks.—As the banking system of the country 
is closely connected with the question of money, it will now be 
described. For a long time prior to 1863 paper money was 
issued by state banks, so called, as they were authorized and 
regulated by state laws. Owing to laxity in the banking laws, 
losses to the people, through insolvency of the banks, were 
frequent. It was then necessary for the government to pro- 
vide means for carrying on the war, and a plan of enforcing a ~~ 
sale of its bonds, to the banks of the country, was decided 
upon. 


The plan was so devised that it would secure uniformity 
and stability in the value of bank notes, not possible under 
existing state banking systems. The scheme compelled all 
banks of issue to buy bonds of the United States, one-ninth in 
excess of the amount of notes they issued, and deposit these 
bonds, as securities, with the comptroller of the treasury, at 
Washington. When a bank has made its deposit of bonds, it 
is furnished with the proper amount, in bills, printed at the 
treasury department. These bills, called national bank notes, ~ 
can be circulated by the bank, as money, and it can obtain the 
return of the bonds at any time, by returning the notes to the 
treasury. When a bank fails, the bonds are used in redeeming 
such of its notes as may be in the hands of the people, and no 
one loses anything by the failure. The money that had been 
issued by state banks, prior to 1863, was driven out of circula- 
tion by a special tax of ten per cent, levied by the government; 
the rate being so high that it was impossible for such banks to 
issue their money with profit. The states are prohibited from 
emitting bills of credit; that is, bills designed to circulate as 
money on the credit of the state. This isin line with the © 
policy that denies the states the privilege of coining money. 


Science and Arts—Another power of congress is, to pro- 
mote the progress of science and the useful arts. Sciences and 
arts are much aided by new books and inventions. Butif — 
everybody had the privilege of printing and selling every new 
book or other writing, and of reaping equal benefits from every 
new invention or discovery, there would be no great encowr- 
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agement for men of ability and genius to spend their time 
and money in preparing new works for the public. Congress 
has, therefore, passed an act by which an author may get a 
copyright for his writings, by which all persons are prohibited, 
for twenty-eight years, from printing or publishing the same, 
without the proprietor’s consent. And the proprietor may, at 
the expiration of that time, get the right renewed for fourteen 
years longer. Patents for new inventions are granted for seven- 
teen years, and may be renewed for a farther period of seven 
years, 1f the inventor shall not have been reasonably rewarded. 


Weights and Measures.—The exclusive power to fix the 
standard of weights and measures is properly given to congress, 
in order to ensure uniformity throughout the United States. 
But as that body has not yet legislated upon the subject, each 
state regulates its own standards. 


War.—The powers relating to war and the public defense 
are also given to congress. It would be dangerous to allow a 
single state to make war; and to depend upon the state govern- 
ments to provide means of prosecuting a war had already 
been found to be unsafe. As the people of all of the states 
become involved in the calamity and expense of a war, the 
power to declare war ought to belong to the representatives of 
the whole nation. 

In times of war private persons have fitted out vessels to 
attack the commerce of the nation with which they were fight- 
ing, the inducement being the gain they could derive off the 
goods they might capture. Such pursuits are called przvateer- 
tug, and the goods captured are called prizes. The law of 
nations recognizes privateering, and in order that a privateers- 
man and his crew may be treated as prisoners of war and not 
pirates, if captured, he obtains a commission from the govern- 
ment to carry on this style of warfare. Such a commission is’ 
called letters of marque and reprisal. It is not clear that such 
license ought ever to be given. In former years all nations en- 

gaged in war issued such letters, but the sentiments of the peo- 

ple of this age are against such practices. Congress authorized 
the issue of such letters during the war of the rebellion, but 
none were issued by the president. 

Powers Prohibited.—The constitution having specified 
certain powers which congress may exercise, also mentions 
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other powers which congress is prohibited from exercising. 
These are mentioned in section nine. ‘They are similar to 
those denied to the state, in the Bill of Rights, such as 
“suspending the writ of habeas corpus,” passing “bills of at- 
tainder” and “expost facto laws.” It would be inconsistent 


ae 


aS 


to allow the nation to pass such injurious acts, when the power — 


of the state to enact them has been so forcibly denied. Several — 


of the restrictions are designed to prevent the nation from 
showing partiality in dealing with the states, and others to 
prevent conflicts among the states. To prevent undue foreign 
influence upon our officers, it is provided that no person “hold- 
ing any office of profit or trust under the United States, shall, 
without the consent of congress, accept of any present, office 
or title, from any king, prince, or foreign state.” 

Powers withheld from the States——We have said that 
when the constitution of the United States was adopted, cer- 
tain powers relating to the whole country were granted to the 
national government, and that all powers not so granted re- 
mained in the states, ‘The states not only surrendered a por- 
tion of their powers to the general government, but lest there 
might be a conflict between the nation and some state, and 
between states, the states withheld from themselves certain 
powers, and agreed not to exercise them. ‘Thus, the constitu- 
tion provides that no state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation. If New York, for instance, was allowed to 
make a treaty with Canada, to unite a part of that territory to 
its state, the nation might be plunged into trouble with Great 
Britain, Hence, the power to treat upon such subjects is 
given exclusively to the general government. ‘These prohibi- 
tions have mostly been described in the foregoing pages. 
They curtail the functions of the state governments so little 
that no trouble arises therefrom. 

District of Columbia,—This district was originally com- 
posed of a territory ten miles square, lying on both sides of 
the Potomac, In 1846 the part on the Virginia side, not being 
deemed of any importance to the government, was re-ceded to 
that state, The district now contains about sixty square miles, 
and congress has exclusive power to make laws for it. ‘The 
people residing therein do not vote, and elect officers, as citizens 
do in other places. Congress appoints two commissioners, who, 
with a third, an appointee of the president, from the engineers 
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of the army, constitute a commission which appoints the police, 
firemen, and other city officers, and has charge of all munic- 
ipal interests. The United States pays one-half of the local 


_ expenses. 


Government of Territories—The government of territo- 
ries is provided for by congress. Their governors and judges 
are appointed by the president. As their population has be- 
come somewhat nuimerous, they have been allowed to choose 
legislatures, and make their own laws. Each territory is per- 
“mitted to elect a delegate to congress, but the privilege of | 
the delegate is limited to taking part in the debates relating 
to the territory he represents, and he has no vote. 
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Questions.—1. How is congress composed? 2. When are its ses- 


sions held? 38. What exclusive powers have each branch? 4. How are - 
members of the house apportioned and elected? 5. How are vacancies. 


filled? 6. What is said of gerrymandering? 7. How is the senate com- 
posed? 8. How are senators elected? 9. How many members now 
constitute the senate? 10. How may the numberchange? 11. Why 
was a long term of office for senators thought preferable? 12. What 
qualifications must senators and representatives have? 13, How are 
congressional proceedings conducted? 14. Wherein do the powers of 
congress differ from those of a state legislature? 15. Why is it neces- 
sary for congress to have the power to raise money by taxation? 16. 
Detine duties, imposts, and excises. 17. Why should congress have the 
power to borrow money? 18. What is said of the power to regulate 
commerce? 19. How is the power to lay duties exercised in regulating 
commerce? 20. What is said of interstate commerce? 21. What are 
embargo and quarantine laws? 22. How maya person become a citi- 
zen of the United States? 23. What are bankruptlaws? 24. How may 
a person become naturalized? 25. Wby should congress have the 
power to regulate the money of the country? 26. What is meant by 
legal tender? 27. How are gold and silver made into money? 28. 
What kinds of paper money are issued by the government? 29. How 
were national banks established? 30. How are these banks authorized 


to issue money? 31. What is said of copyrights and patents? 382.) 


How are weights and measures regulated? 33. Why should congress 
have the powers relating to war? 34. What is said of privateerinz? 
35. What powers may not congress exercise? 36. What powers may 
states not exercise? 37. How is the District of Columbia governed ? 
38. How are territories governed? 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. In what congressional district do you reside, and who is the 
representative of the district in congress? 

2, Who is the speaker of the house of representatives of the 
United States, and who is the president pro tem. of the senate ? 


3. To what political party do the speaker of the house and the > 


president pro tem. of the senate belong ? 
4. Who are the United States senators from Ohio, and when dco 
their termis expire ? 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. For a moral and intelligent people a republican government 
is the best in the world: for animmoral and ignorant people it is the 
worst. 

2. Public opinion to be correct must be enlightened, and the culture 
of the understanding is the preserver of republican principles. 

3. The form of government can never be a matter of choice; it is 
almost always a matter of necessity.—/oudert. 

4. It is more easy to praise a republican form of government than 
to establish one; and when it is established it cannot be of long dura- 
tion,—TZacilus, ny 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


The Chief Executive.—The executive department of the 
general government is constituted in a manner similar to that 
of the same department in the government of the state. The 
chief executive officer of the nation is called the President 
of the United States. He is also called the chief magis- 
trate. The words executive and president are often used 
alike, to designate the head of the government. «There is 


- also a vice-president. ' The general duties of these officers are 


like those of the governor and lieutenant-governor of the 
state. 


No person except a natural born citizen is eligible to the 
office of president, nor isa person eligible who has not at- 
tained the age of thirty-five years, and has not been a resident 
of the United States fourteen years. The presidents and vice- _ 
presidents are elected for four years, and may be reelected. 
In this manner several of the presidents have held the office 
for eight years. 

While it is true that the executive departments of the 
national and state governments are similar, there are differ- 
ences that shotuild be observed. In our state government, the 
executive officers associated with the goveruor are all elected 
by the people. They are his colleagues, ard he has no more 
to say of their choice than any other citizen. In tke naticnal 
government, the executive is the only officer that is elected. 
All other officials are appointed by the president. Every one 
of them is his subordinate, and serves him, as an adviser cr 
agent, and is responsible to him. 

When the office of president becomes vacant, the vice- 
president succeeds to the presidency, anda president fre tem- 


pore, chosen by the senate for that purpose, becomes tke vice- 


president. In case of death of the vice-president, after be- 


‘coming president, the presidential succession passes to the sec- 


retary of state. In order that the vice-president may be eligible 
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to succeed the president, he is required to have the same quali- _ 
fications as the president, as to age and residence. 


The powers and duties of the president are numerous, 
and some of them very important. They are, in their nature, 
much the same as those of the governor of a state, although 
more extensive. He is required to see that the laws of the 
United States are faithfully executed. He is commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy of the United States, and of the 
militia of the several states when called into service of the 
United States. He has the power of negotiating treaties with 
foreign nations, and regulates our foreign relations. 

The president delivers to congress, annually, at the open- 
ing of every session, a message to give information relative to 
~ the affairs of the country, and to bring to its notice such sub- 
jects as seem to demand legislative action. Special messages _ 
are also communicated, from time to time, as subjects for its 
attention arise, or in obedience to call of congress for informa- 
tion. The president is entrusted with the veto. power. 

The principal duty of the vice-president is to preside in 
the senate. He is allowed te.vote as a member of the body 
when there is a tie in the vote of senators. 

The salary of the president is fifty thousand dollars a 
year, and that of the vice-president eight thousand dollars a 
year. 
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Presidential Elections.—In electing a president and vice- 
president, the people do not vote directly for them, although ~ 
we say they are elected by the people. The voters merely _ 
ratify party decisions made at national conventions, in advance — 
of the election. Candidates for president and vice-president — 
are selected by each party, but the candidates are never voted for 
directly. The voters of each state at their party state convention 
choose a number of men, equal to the number of senatorsand 
representatives itis entitled to in congress. These are known 
as presidential electors. The people vote for them directly, — 
and through their votes the party’s candidate is put into office, — 
as they are pledged to vote for the party selection. 

The state of Ohio, having two senators and twenty-one 
representatives in congress, is entitled to twenty-three presi- 
dential electors. The names of twenty-one men, one from. 
each congressional district in the state, together with names 


“ 
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of any other two men that may be selected, corresponding 
with the two senators, known as electors at large, are put on 
one baliot. ach voter votes for the whole number of elect- 


- ors to which the state is entitled. The constitution provides 


that each state shall appoint its presidential electors in such 
a manner as its legislature may direct. Inthe early years of 
the republic some of the states appointed their electors by act 
of their legislature, but they are now generally chosen by a 
vote of the people, in a similar manner in all of the states. 
The presidential election occurs, in each state, on the same 
day, the Tuesday next after the first Monday in November, 
every fourth, or leap year, 1892, 1896, and so on. Members of 
Congress, and those holding positions of profit or trust under 
the United States, are prohibited from serving as electors. 


The presidential electors from different states do not all 
meet in one body. ‘Those of each state meet by themselves, 
in their own state, usually at its capital,on the second Monday 
in January after the election, and vote for president and vice- 
president. When the vote has been cast they make three lists 
of the persons voted for, and the number of votes for each. 
One list is sent to the president of the senate at Washington by 
mail; one to the same officer by messenger; and one to the 
judge of the United States district court for the district in 
which the electors meet. : 

Qn the second Wednesday of February, the president of 
the senate, in the presence of all the senators and representa- 
tives, opens all the certificates, and the votes are counted. 
The persons having a majority of all the electoral votes, for 
president and vice president, are declared elected. The vote 
of the people, cast for the electors, is called the popular vote, 
and the vote cast by the electors, is called the electoral vote. 
The electors of each state collectively, and also the groups of 
electors of all the states, are called the electoral college. 


The theory which led to the establishment of the electoral 
college was that each state would select its best citizens as 
presidential electors, that they would be wholly uncommitted, 
and would meet, and after a discussion of the merits of the dif- 
ferent candidates, would act deliberately, and, upon their own 
judgment, would elect the persons who were best fitted for 
these high positions, But the plan turned out differently than 
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was originally intended. As an effect of party organization, 
the meetings of the electors have become a mere matter of 
form. ‘The original object of the scheme is defeated, by the 
selection of electors who are pledged to vote for particular 
persons, and dare exercise no freedom of choice. The electors 
may vote for whom they choose, but, to violate their pledges 
would be considered treachery of the most dishonorable char- 
acter, and such disloyalty has never been known. 


_ Ifno person has a majority of the electoral college, the 
house of representatives must choose the president from those 
candidates, not exceeding three, who had the highest number 
of electoral votes. But, in so doing, the members do not all 
vote together, as when passing bills, but those of each state 
vote by themselves, and the candidate who receives the votes 
of a majority of the representatives of a state, has the one 
vote of such state. There are as many presidential votes as 
there are states, and the person who receives the votes of a 
majority of the states is elected. 


If there is no election of vice-president, by the electors, 


the senate, in a body, chooses one from the two candidates 


having the highest number of electoral votes. The person 


receiving the votes of a majority of the whole number of 


senators, is vice-president. 

The president and vice-president go into office at noon on 
the fourth day of March after their election, and end their 
terms on the fourth day of March four years thereafter, the 
same days of the month on which senators every six years, 
and representatives every two years, commence and end their 
regular terms of office. A large audience assembles to see 
the ceremonies attending the investment of the president and 
vice-president with their respective offices, called the zmaugu- 
vation. After taking the oath of office, the president delivers 
an inaugural address, in which he expresses his views upon 
political topics of the day, and outlines the policy to be pur- 
sued during his administration. 


Appointing Power.—A great many officers are necessary 
to conduct the business of the general government. The 


service rendered the nation by those in its employ, is known ~- 


as the czvzl service, in distinction from the military service. 
In the employ of the United States, in its civil service, are 
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‘about 200,000 people. The president has the power of ap- 
pointing many of those employed in the civil service, but his 
appointees must be confirmed by the senate. The president 
appoints the higher officers, and they appoint the inferior 
ones. Many who are in the civil service are merely assistants, 
and are hired and discharged, by their superiors, without re- 
gard to the appointing power. Vacancies occurring during a 
recess of the senate, may be filled by the president, until the 
next session. 


Removals.—The coustitution says nothing about removals 
from office, except where officers have been impeached. At 
an early day, the tenure of those who filled the government 
offices was permanent, removals being made only for substan- 
_-tial reasons, such as incompetency, or bad behavior. But as 

time wore on, and party interests became dominant, the offices 
came to be regarded as rewards, to be distributed among the 
supporters of the successful candidate, as a recompense for 
political services. In this manner they became known as 
spoils. When Andrew Jackson became president, in 1829, he 
announced the famous doctrine, that, ‘to the victors belong 
the spoils,” meaning, that the party that carried the election 
was entitled to all the offices, as fruits of its victory. Since 
that time the spoils system has prevailed. The president, 
when the senate is in session, removes an officer by nominat- 
ing and securing the confirmation of his successor. But dur- 
ing a recess, the power of the president is greater, in making 
removals, than when the senate is in session. He may then 
remove an officer by appointing his successor, who at once 
takes the office. If the senate, at its next session, refuses to 
confirm the appointment, the person who was removed is not 
restored to the office, but the president makes another 
appointment. 


Civil Service Reform.—The arguments in favor of the 
spoils system are, chiefly, that frequent changes, known as 
rotation 1n office, carry out the American idea of equality, by 
extending the opportunity of holding office to a large number 
of the people; that the system prevents the growth of an 
official caste, and stimulates men to labor hard for the election 
of their candidate, with hope of sécuring a profitable position 
in the service of the government, as a reward. But it was 
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found, by experience, that frequent changes of officials, while 
good for political reasons, were bad for the official busi- 
ness. 


Officers that were appointed for merely political reasons, 
were not always the best qualified, and the civil service often 
suffered from want of experienced employees. As a remedy 
for this evil, a policy was advocated, that fitness for office 
should depend upon ability to perform its duties, rather than 
upon political service. This policy is known as c7zvzl service 
reform. In pursuance of it, in 1883, an act was passed by 
congress, requiring a competitive examination of candidates 
for many of the lower grades of office, and that when a 
vacancy exists, it shall be filled from the four applicants who 
have passed such an examination, and stood highest on the 
list. An examination tends to disclose the competency of 
applicants for government positions, and if a proper standard 
of merit is adhered to in making selections, better officers will 
be secured. 


The civil service act does not extend to appointments 
requiring the consent of the senate. The president is left free 
to appoint his friends as ministers, consuls, etc., and as heads 
of departments. In many cases, they find excuses for the 
removal of subordinates, who support the opposite party in 
politics, and appoint their personal adherents to the vacancies 
thus created, in violation of the spirit and intent of the civil 
service laws; so much so that, in a short time, the victors 
have obtained the spoils. 


Treaties.—The power to make foreign treaties is confinedto 


the president and senate. As treaties are, by the constitution, 
declared to be the supreme law of the land, it might seem that 
the power to make them should belong to congress. But as 
secrecy and dispatch in negotiations may be necessary to se- 
cure favorable results, the power is committed to the executive. 
However, to confide so important a power as that of making 
treaties of war and peace, and of regulating commercial inter- 
course with the rest of the world, to a single individual, was 
not considered safe. The senate was, therefore, associated with 
the president in making treaties. 


A treaty is defined to be a bargain between nations. It is 
by treaty that contending nations settle their disputes, agree 
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upon terms of peace, and regulate their business relations. 
The particulars of the contract are agreed upon by the agents 


of each government, who put their agreement in writing. 


Two copies of it are made, one of which is sent to each of the 
respective governments, to be ratified. Both parties must 
ratify or the treaty fails. 

Ministers—The business of our government, and of the 
people, is not confined to the United States, but extends to 
every inhabited part of the globe. For this reason, it has been 
found best to have an agent of the government in every 
foreign country, anda person is sent by this nation to reside 
at every seat of government, to maintain a good understand- 
ing between the countries, and to look after American inter- 
ests. An agent who is sent abroad to neyotiate with some 
foreign power, on some special business, such as making a 
treaty, is called, generally, a commissioner, but sometimes an 
envoy. Resident representatives, who are in the constant 
service of the country, and often those who are sent abroad for 


the government, on some special occasion or errand, are called: 


ministers. A minister of the highest rank is called an améas- 
sador. A minister,who has full power to act is called a mznzs- 
ter plenipotentiary, and ranks next below an ambassador. A 
minister or envoy extraorainary, is one who is sent to an im- 
portant power. A charge da’ affaires is a minister of the low- 
-est grade. The duties of all these officers are much the same, 
the difference in name arising from the rank of the country 
to which the representative is sent. Our representative to 
England is styled a minister plenipotentiary and envoy extra- 
ordinary to the court of St. James. while the representative to 
Chili is simply a minister. 

In speaking of the employment of these foreign represent- 
atives, it is often called the diplomatic service. Diplomacy 
means the power or forms of negotiation; or, the customs, 
rules, and privileges of ambassadors and other representatives 
at foreign courts. The word court is often used in this manner 
to designate the seat of a foreigu government. A diplomatic 
representative is sent by this government to the capital of 
every civilized, and half-civilized nation, and most of them 
send similar representatives to the seat of our government. 

Diplomatic agents, when abroad, are considered as sub- 
jects of the country they represent, and as residing at home, 
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so far as being amenable to the laws of the government to 
which they are deputed. The housein which a minister dis- 
charges his functions, is regarded as the territory of his coun- 
try, and cannot be entered by local authorities, except with the 
minister’s consent, without offense to the power he represents. 
In times of war, belligerents are always careful not to trespass 
‘upon the property occupied by diplomats of neutral foreign 
countries, and foreigners often receive protection in such 
places, that the local government is too weak to secure, or re- 
fuses to furnish. The laws of the country a minister repre-_ 
sents are considered as prevailing at the diplomatic buildings, 
and minister’s children, born abroad, are subjects of the coun- 
try to which their father belongs. 


Consuls——The government has another class of foreign 
agents, called consuls. The duties of ministers are of a politi- 
cal nature, but those of consuls are of a commercial character. 
Consuls are employed to enforce commercial laws, protect the 
rights, and defend the interests of American citizens, who may 
be in foreign countries, or have property in them. A minister 
resides at the capital of the country to which he is accredited, 
but.a consul generally resides at the chief commercial seaport 
of the country or district to which he is assigned. 

Consuls render whatever assistance merchants and sea- 
men of their own country may need, and grant such passports 
and certificates as are required by commercial regulations. 
They are also required to collect information concerning the 
manufactures, agriculture and commerce of foreign nations, 
and convey the same to this country, where it is published 
and distributed for the benefit of our people. The United 
States sends a consul to every important port where our citi- 
zens have an established trade, and other governments send 
consuls to the principal seaports of this country. 


SUBORDINATE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The Cabinet.—It would be impossible for the president 
to do all executive business of the government, personally, 
and, if he had the requisite time, it would be unwise 
to require him to oversee all the public work. | Sey- 
eral executive departments have been established to make 
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a division of the labor, and to aid him in the administration 
of the government. Each of these departments is placed in 
charge of a qualified person, called the head of the depart- 
ment. 

There are eight departments, called the department of 
state, the department of the treasury, the department of war, 
the department of the navy, the post-office department, the 
department of the interior, the department of agriculture 
and the department of justice. The heads of these depart- 
ments are appointed by the president, and are called, collec- 
tively, the cadinet. The cabinet is not provided for in the 
constitution, but by several acts of congress giving the pres- 
ident the right to appoint its members. 

Upon all important matters, they are consulted by the 
president, and act by his advice and direction. They are, toa 
certain extent, his advisers, but he may, if he chooses, disre- 
gard their advice, omit to call them together, or dismiss any 
of them, at any time. They make an annual report concern- 
ing the affairs of their respective departments, to the president, 
who lays the reports before congress. The salary of a cabinet 
officer is eight thousand dollars a year. 


of The Department of State. —The head of the department 


of state is called the secretary of state. This office is consid- 
ered the highest one of the cabinet. The secretary is what 
is called the prime minister in some other governments. He 
performs many duties similar to those of the secretary of a 
state government, such as making out commissions for 
officers appointed by the president, the publication of laws 
enacted by congress, and treaties that are ratified by the gov- 
ernment. This department was originally called the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, as, through it, much of the nation’s 
business with foreign countries is transacted. The diplomatic 
service is under charge of the state department. All instruc- 
tions to our public ministers abroad are given by the secre- 
tary of state. He also conducts the correspondence, and 
transacts the business done with the ministers of foreign 
governments accredited to this country. The secretary has 
three assistants, known as first, second and third assistant 
secretaries. 


q A2Y4L Treasury Department.—This department is presided over 


‘by the secretary of the treasury, an officer who conducts the 
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financial affairs of the government. There are, in this 
department, two assistant secretaries, and several under de- 
partments, called durveaus, managed by officers designated as 
follows: two comptrollers and five auditors, to examine and 
settle the public accounts and collect the debts due the 
United States; a treasurer, to keep and pay out the money; a 
register, who keeps the account books of the treasury depart- 
ment; a comptroller of customs, who looks after the imports 
and exports of the country: a comptroller of the currency, 
who has charge of the national banking system; a chief of 
the bureau of statistics; a director of the mint; a chief of 
the bureau of printing and engraving; and numerous other 
officers, in charge of special branches of the government ser- 
vice, connected with the nation’s financial affairs. 

A portion of the revenues of the United States are de- 
rived from internal taxes, levied upon such articles as 


alcoholic liquors, tobacco, cigars, cheroots, cigarettes, snuff, 


opium and oleomargarine. To collect these taxes, and also 
the customs described on page 206, a large number of officers 
are necessary, some of which are located ineach state. There 
is a collector of customs at Cleveland, Sandusky and Toledo. 
For the purpose of collecting the internal revenues, collection 
districts are formed, for each of which the president appoints 
a collector. The collector then appoints deputies to assist 
him. In Ohio there are four districts, the headquarters of 
one being at Toledo, one at Cleveland, one at Columbus, and 
one at Cincinnati. 

The deputies make frequent visits to places where the 
taxed goods are manufactured, and watch the business closely 
in order that the government may not be defrauded. It is found 
necessary to deal more strictly with distilleries and brew- 
eries, and so additional officers are appointed to serve in col- 
lecting the tax from them. Storekeepers to have charge of 
distillery warehouses, and guagers to measure, prove the 
strength, and stamp and brand all casks containing distilled 
liquors, exist in every collection district. This business is all 
transacted under the supervision of the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue, another officer of the treasury department. 


wv\. The Department of War.—The name of this department 


indicates the nature of the business that it controls. Its head 
is called the secretary of war. It has charge of the army, 
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arsenals, prisons, military stores, and other matters coming 
under the head of military affairs. There are several bureaus 
in this department, among which is the signal service. Its 
province relates to signals, in the army and navy, by means of 
flags, torches, rockets, etc. From its attempts to warn military 
commanders of the approach of storms, the weather bureau 
came into existence. 


The government maintains a military academy at West 
Point, in the state of New York. Its purpose is to train young 
men in the art and science of war, so that, in any emergency, 
the country may have officers, sufficiently educated and skilled, 

-to command its armies. Every state is entitled to send as 
many students, called cadets, to be educated at West Point, by 
the government, as it has senators and representatives in con- 
gress. The course of instruction lasts four years. Each ca- 
det, on graduation, provided there are vacancies in the army, 
is commissioned as second lieutenant, and assigned to duty. 
Where there are not sufficient vacancies, they are honorably 
discharged with payment of one year’s salary. Cadets, while 
at the academy, receive $500 a year. 

The army is now divided into ten regiments of cavalry, 
and twenty-five regiments of infantry. The different com- 
panies are distributed throughout the United States. One 
regiment, the seventeenth infantry, has its headquarters at the 
barracks at Columbus, and some portion of it is stationed there 

-at all times. 


of eo The Department of the Navy.—This department has 
charge of the construction, armament, equipment, and em- 
ployment of vessels of war belonging to the government, and 
other matters relating to its naval affairs. The government is 
obliged to keep ships, to defend itself in time of war, and to 
protect the trade of its citizens, upon the seas, in times of peace. 
The head of the department is designated as the secretary of 
the navy. ‘There are several bureaus in this department. It 
has charge of the naval observatory at Washington, and of the 
coast surveys. 

The government maintains an institution, called a naval 
academy, at Annapolis, Maryland, for the purpose of educating 
young men for the naval service. The pupils, called mzdshzp- 
men, are chosen in the same manner as cadets for the military 
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academy. ‘Their térm at the academy is six years, the last 
two being spent upon duty at sea. On graduation, they are 
assigned to duty in the naval service, with the rank of ensign. 
Their pay is $500 a year while at the academy. 


} 


tehevenT he Department of the Interior.—This department was 
established under the name of the home department, and the 
affairs with which it is entrusted are matters that arise within 
our own country. It embraces the patent office, pension 
office, land office, the census, Indian affairs, the bureau of ed- 
ucation, and some other matters. The head of the department 
is known as the secretary of the interior. The heads of the 
various subordinate departments are called commissioners. 
The only important officer in Ohio, who is appointed by this 
department, is the pension agent, at Columbus. In order to 
facilitate the payment of soldiers’ pensions, the government | 
has established agencies in different parts of the United States, 
where pension payments are made four times a year. There 
is also a local board of pension examiners in each county of 
this state. 

wt The Post-office Department.—The post-office department 
is the one with which the people have the most intercourse, 
and are the most familiar. The head of the department is 
known as the postmaster-general. He has a first assistant, 
who superintends matters relating to post-offices, and has the 
appointment and removal of postmasters, except those whose 
salaries exceed $1,000 a year, who are appointed by the 
president; a second assistant who has charge of business 
relating to carrying mails; and a third assistant who tends to 
the financial business of the department, such as providing 
stamps, and receiving returns from postmasters. ‘The privi- 
lege which members of congress, postmasters and other goy- 
ernment officials have, of sending letters free, is called a 
franking privilege. ; 

ny by The Department of Justice.—This department is presided 
over by the attorney-general, who advises the president, and 
heads of departments, upon questions of law, and prosecutes . 
and conducts, in the supreme court, all suits in which the 
United States is concerned. 


shan The Department of Agriculture.—The object of this de- 
partment is to collect, and distribute, among the people, useful — 
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information concerning the subject of agriculture. It is 
presided over by a commissioner of agriculture, and in the em- 
ploy of the department, in different parts of the country, are 
specialists, gathering information, making tests, and pursuing 
investigations calculated to improve agricultural methods, and 
promote the interests of husbandry. Experiments are made 
in raising grains and vegetables, and choice new varieties, and 
seeds thus secured, are distributed among the people free of 
charge. 


Bulletins giving the results of experiments are published 
from time to time, and distributed free to agriculturists. 
Under the management of this department is a weather bureau, 
which furnishes, for the benefit of the general public, and 
those whose interests are dependent upon weather conditions, 
“forecasts,” from which the probable changes for the next 
twenty-four hours can be determined. It originated from the 
work of the signal corps, who observed conditions of the 
atmosphere in order to warn army commanders of approaching 
storms. A headquarters for observations, is fixed in each state, 
and from it at a specified hour, three times a day, reports are tel- 
egraphed to the bureau at Washington. From these reports, 
forecasts are made by experienced officials, and telegraphed to 
the observers at the different stations, to railroad officials, and 
many others, in all parts of the country at 10 a.m. and 10 
p m.each day. The probabilities for the next twenty-four 
hours are communicated to the public, by means of bulletins 
published in the daily newspapers, and maps with symbols, are 
displayed in post-offices, where they may be seen by those who 
do not get the daily papers. Weather flags are hoisted in 
public places. Signal flags also are displayed at ports, where 
navigation is going on, in order that mariners may be warned 
of threatening conditions of the atmosphere, and can enter a 
harbor in advance of an approaching storm. 


The headquarters of our state weather service is at Colum- 
bus. ‘There is also an observer in nearly every county who 
makes frequent reports of temperature, pressure, rain fall, and _ 
other information for statistical purposes. 
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TOPICAL OUTLINE. 


1. President and Vice-President. 
1. Term, Qualifications, etc. 
2. Similarity to State Executives. 
3. Powers and Duties. 
4, Manner of Electing. 


2. Executive Powers. 
(1. Appointments and Removals. 
2. Civil Service Reform. 
3. Treaties. 
| 4. Ministers and Consuls. 


3. Subordinate Executive Departments. 
1. State. 2. Treasury. 3. War. 
4. Navy. 4. Interior. 
6. Post Office. 7. Justice. : 
8. Agriculture. 


Questions. 1. How is the executive department constituted? 2. 
What qualifications must the presidevt and vice-president possess? 3. 
What is the term of these officers? 4. What differences exist between 
national and state executives? 5. How are vacancies filled? 6. What - 
are some of their puwers and duties? 7. What are their salaries? 8. 
How does the president communicate with congress? 9. What power 
has the president over billspassed by congress? 10. How are the presi- 
dent and vice-president elected? 11. What is meant by the electoral col- 
lege? 12. Why was this plan of election adupted? 13. How many votes 
are required to elect the president and vice-president ? 14. How are they 
elected when there is no choice 1n the electoral college? 15. When do they 
go into office? 16. What is meant by the civil service? ]7. What is meant 
by the spoils of office? 18. What is meant by civilservice reform? 19, 
What are treaties and how are they made? 20. What agents are sent by 
this country to foreign powers? 21. What is meant by the diplomatic 
service? 22, Mention some of the powers, duties, and privileges of 
diplomatic agents. 23. What are consuls and what are their duties? 
24, Give the different executive departments and the matters controlled 
by each. 25. By what name are the heads of these departments known? 
26. What is said about internal revenues and customs? 27. What pen- 
sion office is located in Ohio? 28. What is said of cadets and midship- 
men? 29, What do you know about the weather bureau ? 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1, What vice-presidents have succeeded to the presidency on ac- 
count of the death of the president ? 


2. What president was elected by the house of representatives, on 
account of a failure of the electoral college to make a choice? 
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_ 3, What are the names of the persons who were cabinet officers 
during Washington’s administration? 


4, What are the names of the present cabinet officers? 


5. In case the vice-president should become president, and after- 
wards die, who would be the president? If this person should die, 
while in office, who would succeed him ? 


6. What presidents of the United States have been residents of 
Ohio when elected? What others were born in Ohio? 


POLITICAL SAYINGS. 


1. Society is well governed when the people obey the magistrates, 
and the magistrates the laws.—So/on. 


20K government may not waver; once it has chosen its course, it 
must, without looking to the right or left, thenceforth go forward.— 
Bismark. 


3. The parent who sends his son into the world uneducated, and 
without skill in any art or scietce, does a great injury to mankind as 
well as to his own family, for he defrauds the community of a useful 
citizen, and bequeaths to it a nuisance.—Kevt. 

4. Nothing is more surprising than the easiness with which the 
many are governed by the few.—H/ume. 
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Circuit Courts. —The court next higher than the district 

court is the cirenit court, “Me judicial circuits embrace more 
territory than the districts, ‘Nhere are nine circuits in the 

United States, each embracing several states, Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee comprise the sixth judicial cireuit, 
In each circuit there are two Judges, One judge of the su: 
preme court is assigned to each circuit, and is called the efrenes 
Justice. He must visit the district at least once in two years, 
The circuit court may be held by one of the judges represent: 
ing the circuit, by the district judge of the district in which the 
court is held, sitting with one of the circuit judges, or by all 
of the judges representing the district sitting together, For 
the sixth circuit an annual term is held at Cincinnati com. 
mencing on the first Monday of October, and adjourned terms, 
at such times and places as the court designates, Cirenit 
courts have original jurisdiction, in civil cases, when the matter 
in dispute exceeds five hundred dollars; in suits under reve- 
nue, copyright and patent laws; and in certain other kinds of 
civil causes. Besides, they try all crimes and offenses against 
the laws of the United States, punishable by death or severe 
penalties, 

Circuit Courts of Appeals.—A circuit court of appeals has 
been established in each of the circuit court districts. These 
eourts are held by the same judges as the circuit courts, but 
the two courts are independent in jurisdiction, The court of 
appeals has appellate jurisdiction of all cases decided in the 
district and circuit courts, except such as the law allows to be 
taken directly to the supreme court. 


The Supreme Court.—The supreme court, as the name 
implies, is the highest tederal court. It consists of a chief 
justice and eight associate justices. A quorum consists of any 
five of the members, and all decisions must be concurred in by 
five or more judges. The principal business of this court is to 
re-judge cases that have been brought up to it, from the lower 
eourts. It has original jurisdiction, only in cases affecting 
foreign ministers and consuls, and those in which a state is a 

rty. An appeal from the supreme court of a state can be 
carried to the supreme court of the United States, on the 
ground that the decision of the. state court conflicts with the 
constitution or laws of the United States. Thesupreme court 
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Nas Sales 
holds one session annually, at Washington, beginning on the 
first Monday in December. 


Court Officials For each district court there is a district 
attorney, occupying the same relation to the court, as the pros- 
ecuting attorney does to a court of common pleas. It is his 
duty to prosecute all offenders against the criminal laws of the 
United States, to appear in behalf of the United States where 
it is a party to a case, and in the defense of all federal revenue 
officers where they are sued for illegal action. Each district 
attorney usually has one or two assistants. 


Each district court has also a marshal, who is the minis- 
terial officer of the court, and whose duties in this court are 
like those of the sheriff in state courts. He executes all their 
orders and arrests and keeps those who are charged with vio- 
lation of the United States laws. 


Each district court has also a clerk. The clerk and mar- 
shal have offices and deputies at each place in the district — 
where the court holds regular terms. 


The other federal courts have officers, the same as the 
district courts, but the marshals of the district courts usually 
act for the higher courts, the same as sheriffs do for the state 
courts higher than the common pleas. 


Each circuit judge has power to appoint as many persons 
_as he deems necessary in his district, to act as commissioners. 
Before these officers, persons accused under federal laws are 
brought for a preliminary hearing, the same as persons who 
are arrested under state laws are brought before magistrates’ 
courts, to inquire into whether they should be held for trial. 


Trials—The procedure in a federal court is the same as 
that of the courts of the state in which it is sitting, unless other- 
wise provided by federal enactment. : 


A grand jury is assembled, and a petit jury provided for. 


Testimony is taken, and arguments heard, much the same as 
in state courts. 


Court of Claims.—It is an established principle of law, 
that a sovereign power cannot be sued by an individual, unless 
by its consent. No person can sue the state of Ohio in a state 
court, unless the legislature, by a special law, authorizes the 
action, The national constitution provides, that an individual 
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may sue a state, in the supreme court of the United States, 
but a person cannot bring a suit against the United States. 
For many years, the only way a person could obtain a settle- 
ment of a claim he had against the general government, the 
validity of which was disputed by the executive departments, 
was by asking congress to allow it. Congress now puts the 
labor of investigating claims against the government upon a 
commission known as the court of claims. When its conclu- 
sion is favorable to a claimant, a bill carrying the decision into 
effect comes before congress, and isacted upon. The court of 
claims consists of five judges, one of whom is called the chief 
justice. 


Other Courts.—The supreme court of the District of Co- 
lumbia consists of a chief justice and four associate justices. 
This court has the same rights and powers, within the district, 
as are exercised by United States district courts within their 
respective districts. Supreme and district courts are estab- 
lished in the territories, but these are not properly a part of 
the judiciary of the United States. The general government 
has control of the territories, until they become states, and es- 
tablishes territorial courts, by reason of this sovereignty. 


Appointment and Tenure of Office.—AlIl the justices and 
judges of the federal courts, are appointed by the president, 
and confirmed by the senate. They hold their offices during 
life, unless sooner impeached for misbehavior. This provi- 
sion for a life tenure is intended to make the judiciary inde- 

pendent and fearless. Their decisions should be pure, as the 
judges are not obliged to court public opinion for sake of re- 
election, or listen to the dictates of any political party. The 
judges of the territorial courts, generally, are appointed for 
the period of four years. At the age of seventy, judges who 
have been ten consecutive years in service may retire upon 
full pay, if they so desire. The salary of the chief justice of 
the supreme court is $10,500 a year; that of each associate 
justice, $10,000; of each circuit judge, $6,000; and of each 
district judge $5,000. 

District attorneys and marshals are appointed by the pres- 
ident. Their term of office is four years. The attorneys are 
paid partly by salaries, and partly by fees, but their compen- 
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‘sation is limited to a maximum of $6,000 a year. The mar- 
shals are paid by fees. 


The clerks are appointed by the judges and hold ther 
offices at the pleasure of the court appointing them ; they are 
paid by fees, but their total compensation is limited by law. 


TOPICAL OUTLINE. 


1. National Judiciary, necessity for. 


2 Courts. 


(1. District. 
Circuit 

Of Appeals. 
Supreme. 

Of Claims. 
Other courts. 
Court officials. 


TED Ore 9 bo 


3 Appointments and Tenure of Office. 


Questions.—1. Why is a judicial department necessary in a govern- 
mentlike ours? 2. What cases are tried in courts of the United States ? 
3. Describe the different courts and how they are constituted. 4. On 
what grounds can a case be carried from the supreme court of the state 
to that of the United States? 5. What officials exist for the federal 
courts? 6. How are trials conducted? 7. What work is done by the 
court of claims? 8. How are judges of the federal courts selected ? 
9. How are other officials selected? 10. When may judges retire? 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. What are the names of the judges of the supreme court, and 
who is the chief justice? 


2. In what judicial circuit is the state of Ohio, what other states 
are in the same circuit, and who are the judges? 


3. What members of the supreme court have been chosen from 
Ohio men, since 1860? 


4. If a citizen of Ohio has a claim against the state, how must he 
proceed at law to collect it? 
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POLITICAL SAYINGS. 
1. Law has her seat in the bosom of God, her voice in the harmony 
of the world.— Hooker. 


2. Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch small flies, but let 
wasps and hornets break through.—Sw7/¢. 


3. Laws are not masters, but servants, and he who rules obeys them. 
—Beecher. 
4. Lawyer’s robes are lined with the obstinacy of litigants. —Prover6. 


5. Laws are the very bulwarks of liberty. They define every man’s 
rights and stand between and defend the individual liberties of all. 
—Flolland. 
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CONSTITUTION OF OHIO, 
OR 1351; 


Preamble. We, the people of the State of Ohio, grateful to 
Almighty God for our freedom, to secure its blessings and prompte our 
common welfare, do establish this Constitution. 


ARTICLE I. 
BILL, OF RIGHTS. 


SECTIon 1. Freedom and protection of property. All men are, by 
nature, free and independent, and have certain inalienable rights, 
among which are those of enjoying and defending life and liberty, ac- 
quiring, possessing, and protecting property, and seeking and obtaining 
happiness and safety. 

SEc. 2. To alter government, and repeal special privileges. All 
political power is inherent in the people. Government is instituted for 
their equal protection and benefit, and they have the right to alter, re- 
fori, or abolish the same, whenever they may deem it necessary; and 
no special privileges’or immunities shall ever be granted, that may not 
be altered, revoked, or repealed by the general assembly. 

SEc. 3. Assemblage of people; to instruct representatives, etc. The 
people have the right to assemble together, in a peaceable manner, to 
consult for their common good; to instruct their representatives; and 
to petition the general assembly. for the redress of grievances. 

Sec. 4. Bearing arms; standing armies; subordination of military 
power. The people have the right to bear arms for their defense and 
security; but standing armies, in time of peace, are dangerous to liberty, 
and shallnot be kept up; and the military shall be in strict subordination 
to the civil power. 

Sec. 5. Trial by jury. The right of trial by jury shall be inviolate. 

Sxc. 6. Slavery. There shall be no slavery in this state; nor invol- 
untary servitude, unless for the punishment of crime. 

Src. 7. Conscience; religion and knowledge.® All men havea natural 
and indefeasible right to worship Almighty God according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience. No person shall be compelled to attend, 
erect, or support any place of worship, or maintain any form of worship, 
against his consent; and no preference shall be given, by law, to any 
religious society; nor shall any interference with the rights of con- 
science be permitted. No religious test shall be required, as a qualifi- 
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cation for office, nor shal! any person be incompetent to be a witness on 
account of his religious belief; but nothing herein shall be construed to 
dispense with oaths and affirmations. Religion, morality, and know- 
ledge, however, being essential to good government, it shall be the 
duty of the general assembly to pass suitable laws to protect every relig- 
ious denomination in the peaceable enjoyment of its own mode of spub- 
lic worship, and to encourage schools and the means of instruction. 


Src. 8. Habeas corpus. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety require it. 

Src. 9. Bail, fines, etc. All persons shall be bailable by sufficient 
sureties, except for capital offenses where the proof is evident, or the 


presumption great. Excessive bail shall not be required; nor excessive © 


fines imposed ; nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


Src. 10. Trial of and rights of accused. Except in cases of im- 
peachment, and cases arising in the army and navy, or in the militia 
when in actual service in time of war or public danger, and in cases of 
petit larceny and other inferior offenses, no person shall be held to an- 
swer for a capital, or otherwise infanrous crime, unless on present- 
ment or indictment of a grand jury. In any trial, in any court, the 
party accused shall be allowed to appear and defend in person and with 
counsel; to demand the nature and cause of the accusation against him, 
and to have a copy thereof; to meet the witnesses face to face, and to 
have compulsory process to procure the attendance of witnesses in his 


behalf, and a speedy public trial by an impartial jury of the county or 


district, in which the offense is alleged to have been committed; nor 
shall any person be compelled, in any criminal case, to be a witness 
against himself, or be twice put in jeopardy for the,same offense. 


Src. 11. Freedom of speech, and of the press. Every citizen may freely 
speak, write, and publish his sentiments on all subjects, being respon- 
sible for the abuse of the right; and no law shall be passed to restrain 
or abridge the liberty of speech, or of the press. In all criminal prose- 
~-utions for libel, the truth may be given in evidence to the jury, and if 
it shall appear to the jury, that the matter charged as libelous is true, 
and was published with good motives, and for justifiable ends, the party 
shall be acquitted. 


Sec. 12. Transportation for crime. No person shall be transported 
out of the state, for any offense committed within the same; and no 
conviction shall work corruption of blood, of forfeiture of estate. 


\.... Sec. 13. Quartering troops. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be 
quartered in any house, without the consent of the owner; nor, in time 
of war, except in the manner prescribed by law. 


Src. 14. Security of persons; warrants. The right of the people to 
be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and possessions, against un- 
' reasonable searches and seizures shall not be violated; and no warrant 
shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 


particularly describing the place to be searched and the person and 
things to be seized. 
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Sec. 15. No imprisonment for debt. No person shall be imprisoned 


for debt in any civil action, or mesne or final process, unless in cases 
of fraud. 


Sec. 16. Redress in courts. All courts shall be open, and every 
person, for an injury done him in his land, goods, person, or reputation, 
shall have remedy by due course of law; and justice administered with- 
out denial or delay. 


SEc. 17. Hereditary privileges. No hereditary emoluments, honors, 
or privileges, shall ever be granted or conferred by this state. 


Src. 18. Suspension of laws. No power of suspending laws shall 
ever be exercised, except by the general assembly. 


Sec. 19. Inyiolability of private property. Private property shall 
ever be held inviolate, but subservient to the public welfare. When 
taken in time of war or other public exigency, imperatively requiring 
its immediate seizure or for the purpose of making or repairing roads, 
which shall be open to the public, without charge, a compensation shall 
be made to the owner, in money, andin all other cases, where private 
property shall be taken for public use, a compensation therefor shall 
first be made in money, or first secured by a deposit of money; and such 
compensation shall be asSésSed by a jury, without deduction for ben- 
efits to any property of the owner. 


., Src. 20. Powers reserved. This enumeration of rights shall not be 
construed to impair or deny others retained by the people; and all 
powers, not herein delegated, remain with the people. 


ARTICLE IL 
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SEcTIoNn 1. Power vested. The legislative power of this state 
shall be vested in a general assembly, which shall consist of a senate, 
and house of representatives. 

Src. 2. Whenchosen. Senators and representatives shall be elected 
biennially by the electors of the respective counties or districts, on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in November; their term of office 
shall commence on the first day of January next thereafter, and con- 
tinue two years. [As amended October 13, 1885.] 

Src. 3. Residence. Senators and representatives shall have resided 
in their respective counties, or districts, one year next preceding their 
election, unless they shall have been absent on the public business of 
the United States, or of this state. 

Src. 4. Eligibility. No person holding office under the authority 
of the United States, or any lucrative office under the authority of this 
state, shall be eligible to, or have a seat in, the general assembly; but 
this provision shall not extend to township officers, justices of the peace, 
notaries public, or officers of the militia. 

Src. 5. Who shall not hold office. No person hereafter convicted of 
an embezzlement of the public funds, shall hold any office in this state ; 
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nor shall any person, holding public money for disbursement, or other- 
wise, have a seat in the general assembly, until he shall have accounted 
for, and paid such money into the treasury. 


Src. 6. Powers of each house. Each house shall be judge of the 
election, returns, and qualifications of its own members; a majority of 
all the members elected to each house shall be a quorum to do busi- 
ness; but a less number may adjourn from day to day, and compel the 
attendance of absent members, in such manner, and under such. penal- 
ties, as shall be prescribed by law. ie 


i 


Src. 7. Organization. The mode of organizing the house of repre- 
resentatives, at the commencement of each regular session, shall be 
prescribed by law. ; 


Src. 8. Rules; punishment. Each house, except as otherwise 
provided in this constitution, shall choose its own officers, may detet- 
mine its own rules of proceeding, punish its members for disorderly 


conduct; and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member,but not . 


the second time for the same cause; and shall have all other powers, 


necessary to provide.for its safety, and the undisturbed transaction of 


its business. 


Src. 9. Journal. Each house shall keep a correct journal of its” 


proceedings, which shall be published. At the desire of any two mem- 
bers, the yeas and nays shall be entered upon the journal; and, on the 
passage of every bill, in either house, the vote shall be taken by yeas 
and nays, and entered upon the journal; and no law shall be passed in 
either house, without the concurrence of a majority of all the mem- 
bers elected thereto. 


SEc. 10. Protests. Any member of either house shall have the 
right to protest against any act, or resolution thereof; and such protest, 
and the reasons therefor, shall, without alteration, commitment, or 
delay, be entered upon the journal. 


Sec. 11. Vacancies. All vacancies which may happen in either 
house shall, for the unexpired term, be filled by election, as shall be 
directed by law. 


SEc. 12. Privileges. Senators and representatives, during the ses- 


sion of the general assembly, and in going to and returning from the, 


same, shall be privileged from arrest, in all cases except treason, felony, 
or breach of the peace; and for any speech, or debate, in either house, 
they shall not be questioned elsewhere. 


SEc. 13. Public session. ‘The proceedings of both houses shall be 
public, except in cases which, in the opinion of two-thirds of those 
present, require secrecy. 


Sec. 14. Adjournment. Neither house shall, without the consent of 
the other, adjourn for more than two days, Sunsays excluded; nor to 
any other place than that, in which the two houses shall be in session. 

Sec. 15. Bills originate. Bills may originate in either house; but 
may be altered, amended, or rejected in the other. 


Sec. 16. Three readings; one subject; amendments. Every bill 
shall be fully and distinctly read, on three different days, unless, in 
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case of urgency, three-fourths of the house, in which it shall be pending, 
shall dispense with this rule. No bill shall contain more than one 
subject, which shall be clearly expressed in its title; and no law shall be 
revived, or amended, unless the new act contain the eutire act revived, 
or the section or sections amended; and the section, or sections, so 


‘amended, shall be repealed. 


“ Sec. 17. Signatures. The presiding officer of each house shall sign, 
publicly in the presence of the house over which he presides, while 
the same is in session, and capable of transacting business, all bills and 
joint resolutions passed by the general assembly. 


Src. 18. Style of laws. The style of the laws of this state shall 
be, “ Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio.” 


Src. 19. Exclusion from office. No senator or representative shall, 
during the term for which he shall have been elected, or for one year 
thereafter, be appointed to any civil office under this state, which shall 
be created or the emoluments of which shall have been increased, 
during the term for which he shall have been elected. 


Src. 20. Terms and compensation of officers. The general assembly, 
in cases not provided for in this constitution, shall fix the term of 
office and the compensation of all officers; but no change therein 
shall affect the salary of any officer during his existing term, unless 
the office be abolished. 

SEc. 21. Contestedelections. The general assembly shall determine, 
by law, before what authority, and in what manner, the trial of con- 
tested elections shall be conducted. 


Src. 22. Appropriations. No money shall be drawn from the treas- | 
ury, except in pursuance of a specific appropriation, made by law; 
and no appropriation shall be made for a longer period than two years. 

Src. 23. Impeachments. The house of representatives shall have 
the sole power of impeachment, but a majority of the members elected 
must concur therein. Impeachments shall be tried by the senate; and 
the senators, when sitting for that purpose, shall be upon oath or affir- 
mation to do justice according to law and evidence. No person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the senators. 


Src. 24. Who liable to impeachment. The governor, judges, and 
all state officers, may be impeached for any misdemeanor in office; but 
judgment shall not extend further than removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold any office, under the authority of this state. The 
party impeached, whether convicted or not, shall be liable to indict- 
ment, trial, and judgment, according to law. 

Src. 25. Sessions commence. All regular sessions of the general 
assembly shall commence on the first Monday of January, biennially. 
The first session, under this constitution, shall commence on the first 
Monday of January, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two. 

SKc. 26. Uniform operation of laws. All laws, of a general natur., 
shall have a uniform operation throughout the state; nor, shall any act, 


except such as relates to public schoois, be passed, to take effect upon 
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the approval of any other authority than the general assembly, except, 
as otherwise provided in this constitution. 


Src. 27. How officers elected and appointed; vote for U. S. senators. 
’ The election and appointment of all officers, and the filling of all 
vacancies, not otherwise provided for by this constitution, or the con- 
stitution of the United States, shall be made in such manner as may be 
directed by law; but no appointing power shall be exercised by the 
general assembly, except as prescribed in this constitution, and in the 
election of United States senators; and in these cases the vote shall 
be taken “vzva voce.” ' 
SEc. 28. Retroactive laws. The general assembly shall have no 
power to pass retroactive laws, or laws impairing’ the obligation of 
contracts; but may, by general laws, authorize courts to carry into 
effect, upon such terms as shall be just and equitable, the manifest in- 
tention of parties, and officers, by curing omissions, defects, and 
errors, in instruments and proceedings, arising out of their want of con- 
formity with the laws of this state. 


Src. 29. No extra compensation. No extra compensation shall be 
made to any officer, public agent, or contractor, after the service shall 
have been rendered, or the contract entered into; nor shall any money 
be paid, on any claim, the subject matter of which shall not have 
been provided for by pre-existing law, unless such compensation, or 


claim, be allowed by two-thirds of the members elected to each branch of ~~ 


the general assembly. 


SEc. 30. New counties. No new county shall contain less than four 
hundred square miles of territory, nor shall any county be reduced below 
that amount; and all laws creating new counties, changing county lines, 
or removing county seats, shall, before taking effect, be submitted to the 
electors of the several counties to be affected thereby, at the next general 
election after the passage thereof, and be adopted by a majority of all the 
electors voting at such election, in each of said counties; but any county 
now or hereafter containing one hundred thousand inhabitants, may be 
divided, whenever a majority of the voters residing in each of the pro- | 
posed divisions shall approve of the law passed for that purpose; but no 
town or city within the same shall be divided, nor shall either of the — 
divisions contain less than twenty thousand inhabitants. 

Src. 31. Compensation. The members and officers of the general 
assembly shall receive a fixed compensation, to be prescribed by law, and 
no other allowance or perquisites, either in the payment of postage or 
otherwise; and no change in their compensation shall take effect during 
their term of office. 

Src. 32. Exercise no judicial power. The general assembly shall 
grant no divorce, nor exercise any judicial power not herein expressly 
conferred. 


ARTICLE III. 
EXECUTIVE. 


SECTION 1. ;Executive officers; election of. The executive depart- 
ment shall consist of a governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, 
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auditor of state, treasurer of state, and an attorney-general, who shall 
be elected on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, by 
the electors of the state, and at the places of voting for members of 
the general assembly. [As amended October 13, 1885.] 


Src. 2. Term of office. The governor, lieutenant-governor, secre- 
_ tary of state, treasurer, and attorney-general shall hold their offices for 
two years, and the auditor for four years. Their terms of office shall 
commence on the second Monday of January next after their election, 
and continue until their successors are elected and qualified. 


Ec. 3. Election returns. The returns of every election for the of- 
ficers named in the foregoing section shall be sealed up and transmitted 
to the seat of government, by the returning officers, directed to the presi- 
‘dent of the senate, who, during the first week of the session, shall open , 
and publish them, and declare the result, in the presence of a majority 
of the members of each house of the general assembly. The person 
having the highest number of votes shall be declared duly elected; but 
if any two or more shall be highest, and equal in votes,for the same office, 
one of them shall be chosen by the joint vote of both houses. 


Sec. 4. Election returns. Should there be no session of the general 
assembly in January next after an election for any of the officers afore- 
said, the returns of such election shall be made to the secretary of state, 
and opened, and the result declared by the governor, in such manner as 
may be provided by law. 

SEc. 5. Supreme power vested. The supreme executive power of 
this state shall be vested in the governor. 


Src. 6. May require information. He may require information, in 
writing, from the officers in the executive department, upon any subject 
relating to the duties of their respective offices; and shall see that the 
laws are faithfully executed. 


Src. 7. Governor’s message. He shall communicate at every ses- 
sion, by message, to the general assembly, the condition of the state, 
and recommend such measures as he shall deem expedient. 


Sec. 8. May convene general assembly. He may, on extraordinary 
occasions, convene the general assembly by proclamation, and shall 
state to both houses, when assembled, the purpose for which they have 
been convened. 


Src. 9. May adjourn assembly. In case of disagreement between 
the two houses, in respect to the time of adjournment, he shall have power 
to adjourn the general assembly to such time as he may think proper, 
but not beyond the regular meetings thereof. 


Src. 10. Commander-in-chief. He shall be commander-in-chief of 
the military and naval forces of the state, except when they shall be 
called into the service of the United States. 

Src. 11. Reprieves, pardons, etc. He shall have power, after convic- 
tion, to grant reprieves, conifiutations, and pardons, for all crimes and 
offenses, except treason and cases of impeachment, upon such conditions 
as he may think proper; subject, however, to such regulations, as to the 
manner of applying for pardons, as may be prescribed by law. Upon 
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conviction for treason, he may suspend the execution of the sentence, and 
report the case to the general assembly, at its next meeting, when the 
general assembly shall either pardon, commute the sentence, direct its 
execution, or grant a further reprieve. He shall communicate to the 
general assembly, at every regular session, each case of reprieve, com 
mutation, or pardon granted, stating the name and crime of the convict, 
the sentence, its date, and the date of the commutation, pardon, or re- 
prieve, with his reasons therefor. 


Src. 12. Seal of state. There shall be a seal of the state, which 
shall be kept by the governor, and used by him officially; and shall be 
called “The Great Seal of the State of Ohio.” 


SEc. 138. How grants and commissions issued. All grants and com- 
missions shall be issued in the name, and by the authority, of the state of 
Ohio; sealed with the great seal; signed by the governor, and counter- — 
signed by the secretary of state. 


Sxc. 14, Eligibility. No member of congress, or other person hold- 
ing office under the authority of this state, or of the United States, shall 
execute the office of governor, except as herein provided. 


Src. 15. Vacancy. Incase of the death, impeachment, resignation, 
removal, or other disability of the governor, the powers and duties of © 
the office, for the residue of the term, or until he shall be acquitted, or — 
the disability removed, shall devolve upon the lieutenant-governor. 


SEc. 16. Lieutenant-governor. The lieutenant-governor shall be 
president of the senate, but shall vote only when the senate is equally 
divided; and in case of his absence,or impeachment, or when he shall 
exercise the office of governor, the senate shall choose a president pro 
tempore. 


SEc. 17. Vacancy. If the lieutenant-governor, while executing the 
office of governor, shall be impeached, displaced, resign or die, or other- 
wise become incapable of performing the duties of the office, the presi- 
dent of the senate shallact as governor, until the yacancy is fiNed, or the 
disability removed; and if the president of the senate, for any of the | 
above causes, shall be rendered incapable of performing the duties per- © 
taining to the office of governor, the same shall devolve upon the speaker 
of the house of representatives. ; 


SEc. 18. What vacancies governor may fill. Should the office of — 
auditor, treasurer, secretary, or attorney-general, become vacant, for 
any of the causes specified in the fifteenth section of this article, the 
governor shall fill the vacancy until the disability is removed, or a suc- 
cessor elected and qualified. Every such vacancy shall be filled by 
election, at the first general election that occurs more than thirty days 
after it shall have happened; and the person chosen shall hold the office. 
for the full term fixed in the second section of this article. 


Src. 19. Compensation. The officers mentioned in this article shall, 
at stated times, receive for their services, a compensation to be estab- 
lished by law, which shall neither be increased nor diminished during | 
the period for which they shall have been elected. 


Sec. 20. Reports. The officers of the executive department and of 
the public state institutions shall, at least five days preceding each regu- 
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lar session of the general assembly, severally report to the governor. 
who shall transmit such reports, with his message, to the general as- 
sembly. 


ARTICLE Iv. 
JUDICIAL, 


SECTION 1. Judicial power. The judicial power of the state is vested 
in asupreme court, circuit courts, courts of common pleas, courts of 
probate, justices of the peace, and such other courts inferior to the su- 
preme court, as the general assembly may, from time to time, establish. 
| As amended October 9, 1883. | 

Sec. 2.. Supreme court. The supreme court shall, until otherwise 
provided by law, consist of five judges, a majority of whom competent to 
sit shall be necessary to form.a quorum or to pronounce a decision, ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided. It shall have original jurisdiction in quo 
warranto, mandamus, habeas corpus and procedendo, and such appellate 


__ jurisdiction as may be provided by law. It shall hold at least one term 


in each year at the seat of government, and such other terms, there 
or elsewhere, as may be provided by law. The judges of the supreme 
court shall be elected by the electors of the state at large, for such 
term, not less than five years, as the general assembly may prescribe, 
and they shall be elected and their official term shall begin at such time 
as may be fixed by law. Incase the general assembly shall increase 
the number of such judges, the first term of each of such additionai 
judges shall be such, that in each year after their first election, an equal 
number of judges of the supreme court shall be elected, except in elec- 
tions to fill vacancies; and whenever the number of such judges shall 
be increased, the general assembly may authorize such court to organize 
divisions thereof, not exceeding three, each division to consist of an equal 
number of judges; for the/ adjudication of cases, a majority of each 
division shall constitute a quorum, and such an assignment of the cases 
to each division may be made as such court may deem expedient, but 
whenever all the judges of either division hearing a case shall not concur 
as to the judgment to be rendered therein, or whenever a case shall in- 
yvolve the constitutionality of an act of the general assembly or an act of 
congress, it shall be reserved to the whole court for adjudication. The 
judges of the supreme court in office when this amendnjent takes ef- 
fect, shall continue to hold their offices until their successors are elected 
and qualified. [As amended October 9, 1883.) 

The number of judges was changed to six, by an act of the general assembly, 
April 15, 1892. 

Src. 3. The common pleas. The state shall be divided into nine 
common pleas districts, of which the county of Hamilton shall consti- 
tute one, of compact territory, and bounded by county lines, and each of 
said districts, consisting of three or more counties, shall be subdivided 
into three parts, of compact territory, bounded by county lines; and as 
nearly equal in population as practicable ; in each of which, one judge 
of the court of common pleas for said district, and residing therein, 
shall be elected by the electors of said subdivision. Courts of common 
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pleas shall be held, by one or more of these judges, in every county in i 
the district, as often as may be provided by law; and more than one 
court, or sitting thereof, may be held at the same time in each district. 
There are now ten districts, an additional dne having been created by the legis- 
lature. 
Sxc. 4, Jurisdiction. The jurisdiction of the court of common 
pleas, and the judges thereof, shall be fixed by law. 


Src. 5. [ Repealed October 9, 1883. | 


Sec. 6. Circuit courts. The circuit court shail have like original 
jurisdiction with the supreme court, and such appellate jurisdiction as 
may be provided by law. Such courts shall be composed of such num- 
bers of judges as tay be provided by law, and shall be held in each ~ 
county at least once in each year. The number of circuits, and the ~ 
boundaries thereof, shall be prescribed by law. Such judges shall 
be elected in each circuit by the electors thereof, and at such time 
and for such term as may be prescribed by law, and the same number | 
shall be elected in each circuit. Each judge shall be competent to exer- 
cise his judicial powers in any circuit. The general assembly may — 
change, from time to time, the number or boundaries of the circuits. 
The circuit courts shall be the successors of the district courts, and all 
cases, judgments, records, and proceedings pending in said district 
courts, in the several counties of any district, shall be transferred to the © 
circuit courts in the several counties, and be proceeded in as though said | 
district courts had not been abolished, and the districts shall continue 
in existence until the election and qualification of the judges of the 
circuit courts. [As amended October 9, 1883. | 


ry 


SEc. 7. Probate courts. There shall be established in each county 
a probate court, which shall be a court of record, open at all times — 
and holden by one judge, elected by the voters of the county, who 
shall hold his office for the term of three years, and shall receive such 
compensation, payable out of the county treasury, or by fees, or both, 
as shall be provided by law. 


Src. 8. Jurisdiction. The probate court shall have jurisdiction in 
probate and testamentary matters, the appointment of administrators 
and guardians, the settlement of the accounts of executors, administra- 
tors, aud guardiaris, and such jurisdiction in habeas corpus, the issuing ~ 
of marriage licenses, and for the sale of land by executors, administra- _ 
tors, and guardians, and such other jurisdiction, in any county or | 
counties, as may be provided by law. 

Src. 9. Justices of the peace. A competent number of justices of — 
the peace shall be elected, by the electors, in each township in the 


several counties. Their term of office shall be three years, and their 
powers and duties shall be regulated by law. 

Sec. 10. Other judges. All judges, others than those provided for 
in this constitution, shall be elected by the electors of the judicial dis- 
trict for which they may be created, but not for a longer term of office. 
than five years. 


Sec. ll. [fepealed October 9, 1883. 
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SEc. 12. Residence; term of office. The judges of the courts of 
common pleas shall, while in office, reside in the district for which they 
are elected; and their term of office shall be for five years. 


SEc. 13. Vacancies. In case the office of any judge shall become 
vacant before the expiration of the regular term for which he was 
elected, the vacancy shall be filled by appointment\by the governor, 
until a successor is elected-and qualified; and such successor shall be 
elected for the unexpired term, at the first annual election that occurs 
more than thirty days after the vacancy shall have happened. 


Src. 14. Compensation ; ineligibility to other offices. The judges 
of the supreme court, [of the circuit court], and of the court of com- 
mon pleas, shall, at stated times, receive for their services, such com- 
pensation as may be provided by law, which shall not be diminished, 
or increased, during their term of office; but they shall receive no 
fees or (perquisities, nor hold any other office of profit or trust, under 
the authority of this state, or the United States. All votes for either 
of them, for any elective office, except a judicial office, under the 
authority of this state, given by the general assembly, or the people, 
shall be void. 

Src. 15. Number changed. The general assembly may increase, or 
diminish, the number of the judges of the supreme court, the number 
of the districts of the court of common pleas, the number of judges in 
any district, change the districts, or the subdivisions thereof, or estab- 
lish other courts, whenever two-thirds of the members elected to each 
house shall concur therein; but no such change addition, or diminution, 
shall vacate the office of any judge. \ 


SEc. 16. Clerks of courts. There shall be elected in each county, 
“by the electors thereof, one clerk of the court of common pleas, who 

shall hold his office for the term of three years, and until his successor 
shall be elected and qualified. He shall, by virtue of his office, be clerk 
of «ll other courts of record held therein; but, the general assembly 
may provide, by law, for the election of a clerk, with a like term of 
office, for each or any other of the courts of record, and may authorize 
the judge of the probate court to perform the duties of clerk for his 
court, under such regulations as may be directed by law. Clerks of 
courts shall be removable for such cause and in such manner as shall be 
prescribed by law. 

SEec. 17. Removals. Judges may be removed from office, by con- 
current resolution of both houses of the general assembly, if two-thirds 
of the members, elected to each house, concur therein; but, no such re- 
moval shall be made, except upon complaint, the substance of which 
shall be entered on the journal, nor, until the party charged shall have 
had notice thereof, and an opportunity to be heard. 

. Sec. 18. Powers and jurisdiction. The several judges of the supreme 
court, [of the circuit court], of the common pleas [court], and of such 
other courts as may be created, shall, respectively, have and exercise 
such power and jurisdiction, at chambers, or otherwise, as may be 
directed by law. 

' Sse. 19. Courts of conciliation. The general assembly may estab- 
lish courts of conciliation, and prescribe their powers and duties; but 
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such courts shall not render final judgment in any case, except upon ~ 


submission, by the parties, of the matter in dispute, and their agreement 
to abide such judgment. 


Src. 20. Style of prosecution. The style of all process shall be, 
“The State of Ohio;” all prosecutions shall be carried on, in the name, 
and by the authority, of the state of Ohio; and all indictments shall 
conclude, “against the peace and dignity of the state of Ohio.” 


Src. 21. Supreme court commission. A commission, which shall 
consist of five members, shall be appointed by the governor, with the, 
advice and consent of the senate, the members of which shall hold office, 
for the term of three years from and after the first day of February, 
1876, to dispose of such part of the business then on the dockets jof the 
supreme court as shall, by arrangement between said commission and 
said court, be transferred to such commission; and said commission 
shall have like jurisdiction and power in respect to such business as are 
or may be vested in said court; and the members of said commission 
shall receive a like compensation for the time being with the judges of 
the said court. A majority of the members of said commission shall be 
necessary to forma quorum or pronounce a decision, and its decision 
shall be certified, entered, and enforced as the judgments of the 
supreme court, and at the expiration of the term of said commission, 
all business undisposed of, shall by it be certified to the supreme court 
and disposed of as if said commission had never existed. The clerk 
and reporter of said court shall be the clerk and reporter of said com- 
mission, and the commission shall have such other attendants not 
exceeding in number those provided by law for said court, which attend- 
ants said commission may appoint and remove at its pleasure. Any 
vacancy occurring in said commission, shall be filled by appointment 
of the governor, with the advice and consent of the senate, if the senate 
be in session, and if the senate be not in session, by the governor, but 
in such last case, such appointment shall expire at the end of the next 
session of the general assembly. The general assembly may, on appli- 
cation of the supreme court, duly entered on the journal of the court 
and certified, provide by law, whenever two-thirds of each house shall 
concur therein, from time to time, for the appointment, in like manner, 
of a like commission with like powers, jurisdiction, and duties; pro- 
vided, that the term of any such commission shall not exceed two years, 
nor shall it be created oftener than once in ten years. [ds adopted 
October r2, 1875.) 


ARTICLE V. 
ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 


SECTION 1. Who may vote. Every white male citizen of the 
United States, of the age of twenty-one years, who shall have been a 
resident of the state one year next preceding the election, and of the 
county, township, or ward, in which he resides, such time as may be 
provided by law, shall have the qualifications of an elector, and be 
entitled to vote at all elections. 


SEc. 2. By ballot. All elections shall be by ballot. 
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Sec. 3. Privileged from arrest. Electors, during their attendance at . 
elections, and in going to, and returning therefrom, shall be privileged 
from arrest, in all cases, except treason, felony and breach of the peace. 


Sec. 4. Forfeiture of franchise. The general assembly shall have 
power to exclude from the privilege of voting, or of being eligible to 
office, any person convicted of bribery, perjury, or other infamous crime. 


SEc. 5. Persons not residents. No person in the military, naval, or 
marine service of the United States, shall, by being stationed in any 
garrison, or military, or naval station, within the state, be considered a 
resident of this state. 


SEc. 6. Idiots, etc. No idiot, or insane person, shall be entitled 
to the privileges of an elector. 


ARTICLE VI. 


EDUCATION. 


Sec. 1. Funds. The principal of all funds, arising from the sale, or 
other disposition of lands, or other property, granted or entrusted to 
this state for educational or religious purposes, shall forever be pre- 
served inviolate, and undiminished; and the income arising therefrom, . 
shall be faithfully applied to the specific objects of the original grants, 
or appropriations. 

SEc. 2. Provision for, required. The general assembly shall make 
such provisions, by taxation, or otherwise, as, with the income arising 
from the school trust fund, will secure a thorough and efficient system 
of common schools throughout the state; but no religious or other sect, 
or sects, shall ever have any exclusive right to, or control of, any part of 
the school funds of this state. 


ARTICLE VII. 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


SEcTION 1. Supported by state. Institutions for the benefit of the 
insane, blind,and deat and dumb, shall always be fostered and supported 
by the state; and be subject to such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the general assembly. 

Sec. 2. Directors. The directors of the penitentiary shall be 
appointed or elected in such manner as the general assembly may 
direct; and the trustees of the benevolent, and other state institutions, 
now elected by the general assembly, and of such other state institu- 
tions, as may be hereafter created, shall be appointed by the governor, 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate; and upon all nomina- 
tions, made by the governor, the question shall be taken by yeas and 
nays, and entered upon the journals of the serate. 

Src. 3. Vacancies. The governor shall have power to. fill all 
vacancies that may occur in the offices aforesaid, until the next session 
of the general assembly, and, until a successor to his appointee shall be 
confirmed and qualified. 
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ARTICLE VIII 
PUBLIC DEBT AND PUBLIC WORKS. 


SECTION 1. Public debt. The state may contract debts to supply 
~ casual deficits or failure’in revenues, or to meet expenses not otherwise 
provided for; but the aggregate amount of such debts, direct and con- 
tingent, whether contracted by virtue of one or more acts of the general 
assembly, or at different periods of time, shall never exceed seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars; and the money, arising from the crea- 
tion of such debts, shall be applied to the purpose for which it was 
obtained, or to repay the debts so contracted, and to no other purpose 
whatever. 

SkEc. 2. What debts state may contract. In addition to the above © 
limited power, the state may contract debts to repel invasion, suppress 
insurrection, defend the state in war, or to redeem the present out- 
standing indebtedness of the state; but the money arising from the 


contracting of such debts, shall be applied to the purpose for whichit was 


raised, or to repay such debts, and to no other purpose whatever; and 
all debts, incurred to redeem the present outstanding indebtedness of 
the state, shall be so contracted as to be payable by the sinking fund, 
hereinafter provided for, as the same shall accumulate. 


Src. 3. No other debts. Except the debts above specified in 
sections one and two of this article, no debt whatever shall hereafter 
be created by or on behalf of the state. 

SEc. 4. Credit of state; not to become stockholders. The credit of 
the state shall not, in any manner, be given or loaned to, or in aid of, 


any individual association or corporation whatever; nor shall the state 


ever hereafter become a joint owner, or stockholder, in any company or 
association in this state, or elsewhere, formed for any purpose whatever. 


SEc. 5. Not to assume debts. The state shall never assume the 
debts of any county, city, town, or township, or of any corporation 
whatever, unless such debt shall haye been created to repel invasion, | 
suppress insurrection, or defend the state in war. 


SEC. 6. Counties, cities, etc., not to become stockholders. The gen- 
eral assembly shail never authorize any county, city, town, or township, ~ 
by vote of its citizens, or otherwise, to become a stockholder in any 
joint stock company, corporation, or association whatever; or to raise 
money for, or loan its credit to, or in aid of, any such company, corpora- 
tion, or association. 


Sec. 7. Sinking fund. The faith of the state being pledged for the 
payment of its public debt, in order to provide therefor, there shall be 
created a sinking fund, which shall be sufficient to pay the accruing 
interest on such debt, and, annually, to reduce the principal thereof, by a 
sum not less than one hundred thousand dollars, increased yearly, and 
each and every year, by compounding, at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum. The said sinking fund shall consist, of the net annual income 
of the public works and stocks owned by the state, of any other funds 


or resources that are, or may be, proyided by law, and of such further 
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sum, to be raised by taxation, as may be required for the purposes 
aforesaid. 


Sec. 8. Commissioners. The auditor of state, secretary of state, 
and attorney-general, are hereby created a board of commissioners, to 
be styled, “The Commissioners of the Sinking Fund.” 


Sec. 9. Estimates. The commissioners of the sinking fund shall, 
immediately preceding each regular session of the general assembly, 
make an estimate of the probable amount of the fund, provided for 
in the seventh section of this article, from all sources except from 
taxation, and report the same, together with all their proceedings 
relative to said fund and the public debt, to the governor, who shall 
transmit the same with his regular message, to the general assembly; 
and the general assenibly shall make all necessary provision for raising 
and disbursing said sinking fund, in pursuance of the provisions of 
this article. 

Sec. 10. Application of fund. It shall be the duty of the said com- 
missioners faithfully to apply said fund, together with all moneys that 
may be, by the general assembly, appropriated to that object, to the 
payment of the interest, as it becomes due, and the redemption of the 
principal of the public debt of the state, excepting only, the school 
and trust funds held by the state. 


Sec. 11. Reports. The said commissioners shall, semi-annually, 
make a full and detailed report of their proceedings to the governor, 
who shall, immediately, cause the same to be published, andshall also 
communicate the same to the general assembly, forthwith,.if it be in 
session, andif not, then at its first session after such report shall be 
made. 

Sec. 12. Board of public works. So long as this state shall have 
public works which require superintendence, there shall be a board of 
public works, to consist of three members, who shall be elected by the 
people, at the first general election after the adoption of this constitu- 
tion, one for the term of one year, one for the term of two years, 
and one for the term of three years; one member of said board 

shall be elected annually thereafter, who shall hold his office for three 
years. 

Src. 18. Powers, duties, etc. The powers and duties of said board 
of public works, and its several members, and their compensation, 
shall be such as now are, or may be, prescribed by law, 


1 


ARTICLE IX. 
MILITIA. 


SEecTIon 1. Military duty. All white male citizens, residents of 
this state, being eighteen years of age, and under the age of forty-five 
years, shall be enrolled in the militia, and perform military duty, in 
such manner, not incompatible with the constitution and laws of the 
United States, as may be prescribed by law. 
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Src. 2. Officers. Majors general, brigadiers general, colonels, lieu- 
tenant colonels, majors, captains, and subalterns, shall be elected by the 
persons subject to military duty, in their respective districts. 


Sec. 3. Officers. The governor shall appoint the adjutant-general, 
quartermaster-general, and such other staff officers, as may be provided 
for by law. Majors general, brigadiers general, colonels, or commandants 
of regiments, battalions, or squadrons, shall, severally, appoint their 
staff, and captains shall appoint their non-commissioned officers and 
musicians. 


Sec. 4. Power of governor. The governor shall commission all 
officers of the line and staff, ranking as such; and shall have power 
to call forth the militia, to execute the laws of the state, to suppress 
insurrection, and repel invasion. 


Srec. 5. Publicarms. The general assembly shall provide, by law, 
for the protection and safe keeping of ,the public arms. 


ARTICLE X. 
COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATIONS. 


SECTION 1. County officers. The general assembly shall provide, 
by law, for the election of such county and township officers as may 
be necessary. 


SEc. 2. When elected. County officers shall be elected on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November, by the electors of each 
county in such manner, and for such term, not exceeding three years, 
as may be provided by law. [As amended October 13, 1885. 


Src. 3. Ineligibility. No person shall be eligible to the office of 
sheriff, or county treasurer. for more than four years, in any period of 
six years. 


Src. 4. Township officers. Township officers shall be elected by 
the electors of each township, at such time, in such manner, and for 
such term, not exceeding three years, as may be provided by law; but 
shall hold their offices until their successors are elected and qualified. 
[As amended October 13, 1885. , 


Src. 5. How money drawn. No money shall be drawn from any 
county or township treasury, except by authority of law. 


Src. 6. Removals. Justices of the peace, and county and township 


officers, may be removed, in such manner and for such cause, as shall be 


prescribed by law. 


Sec. 7. Local taxation. The commissioners of counties, the trus- 
tees of townships, and similar boards, shall have such power of local 
taxation, for police purposes, as may be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE XI. 
APPORTIONMENT. 


SEcTION 1. Ratio for representatives. The apportionment of this 


state for members of the general assembly shall be made every ten years, 
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after the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, in the follow- 
ing manner: The whole population of the state, as ascertained by 
the federal census, or in such other mode as the general assembly may 
direct, shall be divided by the number “one hundred,” and the quotient 
shall be the ratio of representation in the house of representatives, for 
ten years next succeeding such apportionment. 


Sec. 2. Fractional ratios. Every county having a population equal 
to one-half of said ratio, shall be entitled to one representative; every 
county, containing said ratio, and three-fourths over, shall be entitled 
to two representatives; ever county, containing three times said ratio, 
shall be entitled to three representatives; and so on, requiring after 
the first two, an entire ratio for each additional representative. 


SEc. 3. Same subject. When any county shall have a fraction 
above the ratio, so large, that being multiplied by five, the result will be 
equal to one or more ratios, additional representatives shall be appor- 
tioned for such ratios, among the several sessions of the decennial // 
period, in the following manner: If there be only one ratio, a repre- 
sentative shall be allotted to the fifth session of the decennial period; 
if there are two ratios, a representative shall be allotted to the fourth 
and third sessions, respectively; if three, to the third, second, and first 
sessions, respectively; if four, to the fourth, third, second, and first ses- 
sions, respectively. 

Sec. 4. Same subject. Any county, forming with another county 
or counties, a representative district, during one decennial period, if it 
have acquired sufficient population at the next decennial period, shall 
be entitled to a separate representation, if there shall be left in the 
district from which it shall have been separated, a population sufh- 
cieut for a representative; but no such change shall be made, except at 
the regular decennial period for the apportionment of representatives, 

SEc. 5. Same subject. If, in fixing any subsequent ratio, a coun- 
ty, previously entitled to a separate representation, shall have less than 
the number required by the new ratio for a representative, such county 
shail be attached to the county adjoining it, having the least number of 
inhabitants; and the representation of the district, so formed, shall be 
determined as herein provided. 

Src. 6. Ratio for senators. The ratio for a senator shall forever, 
hereafter, be ascertained by dividing the whole population of the state 
by the number thirty-five. 

Src. 7. Senatorial districts. ‘The state is hereby divided into thir- 
ty-three senatorial districts, as follows: 
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1. The county of Hamilton shall 
constitute the first senatorial district. 

2. The counties of Butler and War- 
ren, the second. 

3. Montgomery and Preble’ the 
third. ’ 

4. Clermont and Brown, the fourth. 

5. Greene, Clinton, and Fayette, the 
fifth. 

6. Ross and Highland, the sixth 

7. Adams, Pike, Scioto, and Jack- 
son, the seventh. 

8. Lawrence, 
Vinton, the eighth. 

S), ‘Athens, Hocking, and Fairfield, 
the ninth. 

10. Franklin 
tenth. 

11 Clark, Champaign,and Madison, 
the eleventh. 

12. Miami, Darke, and Shelby, the 
twelfth. 

3., Logan, Union, Marion,and Har- 
din, the thirteenth. 

14. Washington 
fourteenth. 

15. Muskingum and Perry, the fif- 


Gallia, Meigs, and 


and Pickaway, the 


and Morgan, the 


16. Delaware 
sixteenth. 

17. Knox and Morrow, the seven- 
teenth. 


and ‘Licking, the 


. 18. Coshocton and Tuscarawas the 
eighteenth. 

19. Guernsey and Monroe, the nine- 
teenth. 

20. Belmont and Harrison, the 
twentieth. 

21. Carroll and Stark, the twenty- 
first. 

22. Jefferson and Columbiana, the 
twenty-second. 

23° Trumbull and Mahoning, the 
twenty- third. 

24. Ashtabula, Lake, and Geauga, 
the twenty-fourth. 

25. Cuyahoga, the twenty-fifth. 

26. PortageandSummit,the twenty- 


Medina and Lorain, the twenty- 
28. Wayne and Holmes, the twenty- 


29. Ashlandand Richland,the twen- 
ty-ninth, 


30. Huron, Erie, Sandusky,and Ot- . 


tawa, the thirtieth. 

31. Seneca, Crawford,and Wyandot, 
the thirty-first. 

32. Mercer, Auglaize, Allen, Van 
Wert, Paulding, Defiance, and Williams, 
the thirty-second. 

33. Hancock, Wood, Lucas, Fulton, 
Henry, and Putnam, the thirty-third. 


* For the first decennial period, after the adoption of this constitu- 


tion, each of said districts shall be entitled to one senator, except the 
first district, which shall be entitled to three senators. 


Src. 8. Apportionment. The same rules shall be applied, in appor- 
tioning the fractions of senatorial districts, and in annexing districts, 
which may hereafter have less than three-fourths of a senatorial ratio, 
as are applied to representative districts. 

SEc. 9. Same subject. Any county forming part of a senatorial 


district, having acquired a population equal to a full senatorial ratio, 
shall be made a separate senatorial district, at any regular decennial ap- 


*Changes. Under the last apportionment, the number of senators 
for the fifth decennial Pye was fixed as follows: 


Districts No. 3, 7, 8, 11, 12, 18, 21, 23, 30 and 31 have one senator in each session. 

The 31st a . has oe in each session, and one additicqual in the 1st, 2d, 3d 
and 4th sessions. The 10th district has one in each session and one additional in 
the 3d and 4th sessions. ‘The 25th district has two in each session, and another in 
the 3d and 4th sessions. The 33d district has two in each session and another in 
the Ist, 2d, 8d and 4th sessions. The Ist district has three in each session, and 
another in the 3d and 4th sessions. 


The following districts have been joined, and elect together, because 
of a lack of sufficient population to entitle them to elect : separately : 


The 2d and 4th, the 5th and 6th, and the 18th and 19th, and each entitled to one 
senator in each session and another in the fifth session; the 9th and 14th, the 15th 
and 16th andthe 24th and Y6th, and each entitled to one in each session, and 
another in the third and fourth sessions; the 17th and 28th, and the 27th and’: 29th, 
and each entitled to one in each session; the -0th and 22d, entitled to one in each, 
and another in the Ist, 2d and 8d sessions. 
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portionment, if a full senatorial ratio shall be left in the district from 
which it shall be taken. it 


Sec. 10. For ten years. For the first ten years, after the year one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, the apportionment of representa- 
tives shall be as provided in the schedule, and no change shall ever be 
made in the principles of representation, as herein established, or, in the 
senatorial districts, exceptas above provided. All territory, belonging 
to acounty at the time of any apportionment, shall, as to the right of 
representation and suffrage, remain an integral part thereof, during the 
‘decennial period. 


SEc. 11. Decennial apportionments. The governor, auditor, and 
secretary of state, or any two of them, shall, at least six months prior 


to the October election, in the year one thousand eight hundred and: 


sixty-one, and, at each decennial period thereafter, ascertain and deter- 
mine the ratio of representation, according to the decennial census, the 
number of representatives and senators each county or district shall be 
entitled to elect, and for what years, within the next ensuing ten years, 
and the governor shall cause the same to be published, in such manner 
as shall be directed by law. 
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*Srec. 12. Judicial purposes. For judicial purposes, the state shall 
be apportioned as follows: 


First district. The countyof Hamilton shall constitute the first district, which 
shall not be subdivided; and the judges therein, may hold separate courts or sepa- 
rate sittings of the same court, at the saine time. 


Second district. ‘he counties of Butler, Preble, and Darke, shall constitute the 
first subdivision; Montgomery, Miami, and Champaign, tne second; and Warren, 
Clinton, Greene, and Clark, th: third subdivision, of the second district; and, to- 
gether, shall form such district. 

' Third district. The counties of Shelby, Auglaize, Allen Hardin, Logan, Union, 
and Marion, shall constitute the first subdiv.sion; Mercer, Van Wert, Putnam, 
Paulding, Defiance, Will ams, Henry, and Fulton, the second; and Wood, Seneca, 
Hancock, Wyandot, and Crawford, the third subdivision of the third district; and, 
together, shall form such district. ¥ 

Fourth district. the counties of Lucas, Ottawa, Sandusky, Erie, and Huron, 
shall constitute the the first subdivision; Lorain, Medina,and Suinmit, the second; 
and the county of Cuyahoga, the third subdivision, of the fourth district; and, to- 
gether, shall form such district. 

Fifth district. he counties of Clermont, Brown, and Adams, shall constitute 
the first subdivision; Highland, Ross, and Fayette, the second; and Pickaway, 
Franklin, and Madison, the third subdivision, of the fifth district; and, together, 
shall form such district. 


*Changes. ‘The following changes have been made in the arrange- 
ment of judicial districts, since the adoption of the constitution. 

Second district; Montgomery county placed in the first subdivision. 

Third district; Mercer and VauWert placed in first subdivision. See also the 
tenth district. 

HBighth district; Guernsey changed to first subdivision and Noble county, 
erected since adoption of constitution, placed in the same. 


Tenth district, formed by counties taken from third district; Hancock, Har- 
din, Seneca and Wood first subdivision; Crawford, Marion and Wyandot, second 
subdivision; Logan and Union, third subdivision. 
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Sixth district. The counties of Licking, Knox, and Delaware, shall constitute 
the first subdivision; Morrow, Richland and Ashland the second; and Wayne. ~— 
Holmes, and Coshocton, the third subdivision, of the sixth district; and, together, 
shall form such district. 

Seventh district. The counties of Fairfield, Perry, and Hocking, shall consti- 
tute the first subdivision; Jackson,-Vinton, Pike, Scioto and Lawrence, the second; = 
and Gallia, Meigs, Athens, and Washingten, the third subdivision of the seventh 
district; and, together, shall form such district. 

Eighth district. The counties of Muskingum and Morgan, shall constitute the 
first subdivision; Guernsey, Belmont, and Monroe, the second; and Jefferson, Har 
rison, and Tuscarawas, the third subdvision, of the eighth district, and, together, 
shall form such district. 

Ninth district. The counties of Stark, Carroll, and Columbiana, shall consti: 
tute the first subdivision; Trumbull, Portage,.and Mahoning, the second; and ~ 
Geauga, Lake, and Ashtabula, the third subdivision, of the ninth district; and, ~ 
together, shall form such district. 


Src. 13. New counties attached. The general assembly shall at- 
tach any new counties, that may hereafter be erected, to such districts, or 
subdivisions thereof, as shall be most convenient. a 


ARTICLE XI. 
FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


SECTION 1. Poll tax. The levyimg of taxes, by the poll, is grievious, ~~ 
and oppressive; therefore, the general assembly shall never levy a poll ~ 
tax, for county or state purposes. : ~ 3 

Sec. 2. By uniform rule; exceptions. Laws shall be passed,taxing 
by a uniform rule, all moneys, credits, investments in bonds, stocks, 
joint stock companies, or otherwise; and also all real and personal — 
property, according to its true value in money; but burying grounds, . 
public school houses, houses used exclusively for public worship, insti- 
tutions of purely public charity, public property used exclusively for ~ 
any public purpose, and personal property, to an amount not exceeding 
in value two hundred dollars, for each individual may, by general laws, - 
be exempted from taxation; but, all such laws shall be subject to alter- 
ation or repeal; and the value of all property so exempted, shail, from 
time to time, be ascertained and published, as may be directed by law. 

Sec. 3. General assembly shall provide. The general assembly ~ 
shall provide, by law, for taxing the notes and bills discounted or pur- — 
chased, moneys loaned, and all other property, effects, or dues, of every 
description, (without deduction), ofall banks, now existing, or hereafter | 
created, and of all bankers, so that all property, employed in banking, ~ 
shall always bear a burden of taxation,equal to that imposed on the pro_ 
perty of individuals. ‘ = 

Src. 4. Revenue. The general assembly shall provide for raising —- 
revenue, sufficient to defray the expenses of the state, for each year, and. 
also a sufficient sum to pay the interest on the state debt. i a 


Sec. 5. Levying. No tax shall be levied, except in pursuance of © 
law; and every law imposing a tax, shall state, distinctly, the object of 
the same, to which only, it shall be applied. ; ¢ 

Src. 6.. No debts for internal improvements. The state shall never 
contract any debt for purposes of internal improvement. , 
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ARTICLE? XIII. 


CORPORATIONS. 


SECTION 1. Corporate powers. The, general assembly shall pass no 
special act conferring corporate powers. 


“Src. 2. How formed. Corporations may be formed under general 
laws; but all such laws may, from time to time, be altered or repealed. 


Src. 3 Dues. Dues from corporations shall be secured, by such 
individual liability of the stockholders, and other means, as may be 
prescribed by law; but, in all cases, each stockholder shall be liable, over 
and above the stock by him or her owned, and any amount unpaid 
thereon, to a further sum, at least equal in amount to such stock. 


SkEc. 4. Taxation of. The property of corporations, now existing 
or herea{ter created, shall forever be subject to taxation, the same as the 
property of individuals. 


Sec. 5. Right of way. No right of way shall be appropriated to 
the use of any corporation, until full compensation therefor be first made 
in money, or first secured by a deposit of money, to the owner, irrespec- 
tive of any benefit from any improvement proposed by such corporation, 
which compensation shall be ascertained by a jury of twelve men, in a 
court of record, as shall be prescribed by law. 

Src. 6. Organization of cities, etc. The general assembly shall 
provide for the organization of cities, and incorporated villages, by gen- 
eral laws, and restrict their power of taxation, assessment, borrowing 
money, contracting debts and loaning their credit, so as to prevent the 
abuse of such power. 

Src. 7. Associations with banking powers. No act of the general 
assembly, authorizing associations with banking powers, shall take effect 
until it shall be submitted to the people, at the general election next 
succeeding the passage thereof, and be approved by a majority of all 
the electors, voting at such election. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
JURISPRUDENCE. 

SEcTION 1. Commissioners. The general assembly, at its tirst 
session after the adoption of this constitution, shall provide for the 
appointment of three commissioners, and prescribe their tenure of 
office, compensation, and the mode of filling vacancies in said com- 
mission. 

Ske. 2. Duties. The said commissioners shall revise, reform, sim- 
plify, and abridge the practice, pleadings, forms, and proceedings of 
the courts of records of this state; and, as far as practicable and expe- 


‘dient, shall provide for the abolition of the distinct forms of action at 
Jaw, now in use, and for the administration of justice by a uniform 


mode of proceeding, without reference to any distinction between law 


_ and equity. 


Src. 8. Reports. The proceedings of the comunissioners shall, 
from time to time, be reported to the general assembly, and be subject 
to the action of that body. 
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ARTICLE XV. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Section 1. Seat of government. Columbus shall be the seat of — 


government, until otherwise directed by law. 

Src. 2. Public printing. The printing of the laws, journals, bills, 
legislative documents and papers for each branch of the general assem- 
bly, with the printing required for the executive and other departments 
of state, shall be let, on contract, to the lowest responsible bidder, by such 
executive officers, and in such manner, as shall be prescribed by law. 


Sec. 3. Receipts and expenditures. An accurate and detailed state- _ 


ment of the receipts and expenditures of the public money, the several 
amounts paid, to whom, and on what account, shall, from time to time 
be published, as shall be prescribed by law. 

Src. 4. Who eligible to office. No person shall be elected or ap- 
pointed to any office in this state, unless he possess the qualifications 
of an elector. 

Sec. 5. Duelists. No person who shall hereafter fight a duel, assist 
in the same as second, or send, accept, or knowingly carry, a challenge 
therefor, shall hold any office in this state. 

SEc. 6. Lotteries. Lotteries, and the sale of lottery tickets, for any 
purpose whatever, shall forever be prohibited in this state. 


Src. 7. Oath of office. Every person chosen or appointed to any 


vffice under this state, before entering upon the discharge of its duties, 


shall take an oath or affirmation, to support the Constitution of the © 
United States, and of this state, and also an oath of office. ae 


Src. 8. Bureau of statistics. There may be established, in the sec- 
cetary of state’s office, a bureau of statistics, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by law. 


Sec. 9. Intoxicating liquors. No license to traffic in intoxicating 


liquors shall hereafter be granted in this state; but the general assem- 


bly may, by law, provide against evils resulting therefrom. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


AMENDMENTS. 


Section. 1. How amended. Either branch of the general assem- 
bly may propose amendments to this constitution; and, if the same shall 
be agreed to by three-fifths of the members elected to each house, such 
proposed amendments shall be entered on the journals, with the yeas 


and nays, and shall be published in at least one newspaper in each county 4 


of the state, where a newspaper is published, for six months preceding 
the next election for senators and representatives, at which time the 
same shall be submitted to the electors, for their approval or rejection ; 
and if a majority of the electors, voting at such election, shall adopt such 
amendments, the same shall become a part of the constitution. When 
more than one amendment shall be submitted at the same time, they 
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shall be so submitted as to enable the electors to vote on each amend- 
ment, separately. 


SEc. 2. Convention. Whenever two-thirds of the members elected 
to each branch of the general assembly, shall think it necessary to calla 
convention, to revise, amend, or change this constitution, they shall re- 
commend to the electors to vote, at the next election for members to 
the general assembly, for or against a convention; and if a majority of 
all the electors, voting at said election, shall have yoted fora convention, 
the general assembly shall, at their next session, provide, by law, for 
calling the same. The convention shall consist of as many members as 
the house of representatives, who shall be chosen in the same manner, 

_and shall meet, within three months after their election, for the purpose 
aforsaid. ; 

Sec. 3. Submitted to vote every twenty years. At the general 
election, to be held in the year one thousand eight hundred and sey- 
enty-one, and in each twentieth year thereafter, the question: “Shall 
there be a convention to revise, alter, or amend the constitution,” 
shall be submitted to the electors of the state; and, in case a majority 
of all the electors, voting at such election, shall decide in favor of a 
convention, the general assembly, at its next session, shall provide, by 
law, for the election of delegates, and the assembling of such conven- 
tion, as is provided in the preceding section; but no amendment of this 
constitution, agreed upon by any convention assembled in pursuance 
of this article, shall take effect, until the same shall have been sub- 
mitted to the electors of the state, and adopted by a majority of those 
voting thereon. 


SCHEDULE. 


SEcTION 1. Prior laws. All laws of this state, in force on the 
first day of September, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, not 
inconsistent with this constitution, shall continue in force, until 
amended or repealed. 

Src. 2. First election for general assembly. The first election for 
members of the general assembly, under this constitution, shall be hela 
on the second Tuesday of October, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-one. 

Src. 3. First election for state officers. The first election for gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor, auditor, treasurer, secretary of state, 
and attorney general, shall be held on the second Tuesday of Octo- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. The persons holding 
said offices on the first day of September, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-one, shall continue therein, until the second Monday of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two. 


Src. 4. First election for judges, clerks, etc. The first election 
for judges for the supreme court, courts of common pleas, and probate 
courts, and clerks of the courts of common pleas, shall be held on 
the second Tuesday of October, one thousand wien hundred and fifty- 
one, and the official term of said judges and clerks, so elected, shall 


commence on the second Monday of February, one thousand eight 
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hundred and fifty-two. Judges and clerks of the courts of common 
pleas and supreme court, in office on the first day of September, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, shall continue in office with | 
their present powers and duties, until the second Monday of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two. _No suit, or proceeding, 
pending in any of the courts of this state, shall be affected by the 
adoption of this constitution. 


Sec. 5. Officers to continue. The register and receiver of the land 
offce, directors of the penitentiary, directors of the benevolent institu- 
tions of the state, the state librarian, and all other officers, not other- 
wise provided for in this constitution, in office on the first day of Sep- 
tember, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, shall continue in 
office until their terms expire, respectively, unless the general assembly 
otherwise provide. 

SEc. 6. Courts to remain. The superior and commercial ccuris 
of Cincinnati, and the superior court of Cleveland, shall remain, until 
otherwise provided by law, with their present powers and jurisdiction ; 
and the judges and clerks of said courts, in office on the first day of 
September, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, shall continue iu 
office, until the expiration of their terms of office, respectively, or, 
until otherwise provided by law; but neither of said courts, shall con- 
tinue after the second Monday of February, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-three; and no suits shall be commenced in said two first 
mentioned courts, after the second Monday in February, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-two, nor in said last mentioned court, after 
the second Monday in August, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
two; and all business in either of said courts, not disposed of within 
the time limited for their continuance as aforesaid, shall be transferred 
to the court of common pleas. 


Sec. 7. County and township officers to continue. All county 
and township officers and justices of the peace, in office on the first day 
of September, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, shall continue 
in office until their terms expire, respectively. \ 


Src. 8. Vacancies. Vacancies in office, occurring after the first 
day of September, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, shall 
be filled, as is now prescribed by law, and until officers are elected or 
appointed, and qualified, under this constitution. 


SEc. 9 To take effect. This constitution shall take effect on the 
first day of September, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. 


Src. 10. Term of office. All officers shall continue in office, until 
their successors shall be chosen and qualified. 


_ _Sec. ll. Transfer of suits. Suits pending in the supreme court 
in bank, shall be transferred to the supreme court provided for in this 
constitution, and be proceeded in according to law. 


Sec. 12. District courts. The district courts shall, in their re 
spective counties, be the successors of the present supreme court; and 
all suits, prosecution, judgments, records, and proceedings, pending 
and remaining in said supreme court, in the several counties of any 
district, shall be transferred to the respective district courts of such 
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counties, and be proceeded in, as though no change had been made in 
said supreme court. 


Sec. 13. Common pleas courts. The said courts of common pleas, 
shall be the successors of the present courts of common pleas in the 
several counties, except as to probate jurisdiction, and all suits, prose- 
cutions, proceedings, records and judgments, pending or being in said 
last mentioned courts, except as aforesaid, shall be transferred to the 
courts of common pleas created by this constitution, and proceeded 
in, as though the same had been therein instituted. 


SEc. 14. Probate courts. The probate courts provided for in this 
constitution, as to ail matters within the jurisdiction conferred upon 
said courts, shall be the successors, in the several counties, of the pres- 
sent courts of common pleas; and the records, files, and papers, busi- 
ness and proceedings, appertaining to said jurisdiction, shall be trans- 
est to said courts of probate, and be there proceeded in, according to 
aw. 


SEC. 15 Abstracts of election of judges and clerks. Until otherwise 
provided by law, elections fur judges and clerks shall be held, and the 
poll-books returned, as is provided for governor, and the abstract there- 
from, certified to the secretary of state, shall be by him opened, in the 
presence of the governor, who shall declare the result, and issue com- 
missions to the persons elected. 

_  SEc. 16. Election returns. Where two or more counties are joined 
in a senatorial, representative, or judicial district, the returns of elec- 
tions shall be sent to the county, having the largest population. 

Sec. 17. Submission. The foregoing constitution shall be sub- 
mitted to the electors of the state, at an election to be held on the 
third Tuesday of June, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, in 
the several election districts of this state. The ballots at such election 
shall be written or printed as follows: Those in favor of the constitu- 
tion, “New Constitution, Yes;”’ those against the constitution, “New 
constitution, No.” ‘The polls at said election shall be opened between 
the hours of eight and ten o’clock A. M., and close at six o’clock P. M.; 
and the said election shall be conducted, and the returns thereof made 
and certified, to the secretary of state, as provided by law for annual 
elections for state and county officers. Within twenty days after such 
election, the secretary of state shall open the returns thereof, in the 
presence of the governor; and, if it shall appear that a majority of all 
‘the votes, cast at such election, are in favor of the constitution, the 
governor shall issue his proclamation, stating that fact, and said con- 
stitution shall be the constitution of the State of Ohio, and not other- 


wise. 


The result of this election, excluding the returns of the two_ counties, Defiance 
and Auglaize, which were not received in the twenty days specified, was as follows: 


“New Constitution YeS...c..cs00 or 125,964 
“New Constituton, NO” .........cc000 109,276 
Sencar 16,288 


Majority for new Constitution........ 


Src. 18. License of liquor traffic. At the time when the votes of the 
electors shall be taken for the adoption or rejection of this constitution, 
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the additional section, the words following, to-wit: “No license to 
traffic in intoxicating liquors shall hereafter be granted in this state; but 
the general assembly may, by law, provide against evils resulting 
therefrom,” shall be separately submitted to the electors for adoption 
or rejection, in form following, to-wit: A separate ballot may be given 
by every elector and deposited in a separate box. Upon the ballots 
given for said separate amendmient shall be written or printed, or 
partly written and partly printed, the words: “ License to sell intoxicating 
liquors, Yes;” and upon the ballots given against said amendment, in 
like manner, the words: “ License to sell intoxicating liquors, No.” If, 
at the said election, a majority of all votes given for and against said 
amendment, shall contain the words: “License to sell intoxicating 
liquors, No,” then the said amendment shall, be a separate section of 
article fifteen of the constitution. 

This election resulted: 


“License to sell intoxicating liquors, No hae 0 var) LOO 
“License to sell intoxicating liquors, Yes’’., 104,255 


Majority against 1iCenSeAi sdccvsccsosvens +s-c-cccnenerscasteceanacaesese-eeeaatuag 8,982 


The apportionment for the house of representatives during the 
fifth decennial period, under the constitution, shall be as follows: 


The counties of Ashland, Athens, Auglaize, Allen, Ashtabula, Brown, 
Champaign, Clermont, Clinton, Coshocton, Crawford, Defiance, Dela- 
ware, Darke, Erie, Fairfield, Fayette, Fulton, Gallia, Greene, Guernsey, 
Hardin, Henry, Holmes, Highland, Huron, Hancock, Jackson, Jefferson, 
Knox, Lawrence, Logan, Licking, Lorain, Madison, Medina, Meigs, 
Mercer, Monroe, Morgan, Miami, Noble, Ottawa, Paulding, Perry, Pick- 
away, Portage, Preble, Putnam, Richland, Ross, Sandusky, Scioto, 
Shelby, Seneca, Trumbull, Union, Van Wert, Washington, Warren, 
Williams, Wyandot and Wayne, shall severally be entitled to one rep- 
resentative in each session of the decennial period. 


The county of Columbiana shall be entitled to one representative | 


in each session and one additional representative in the first, second 
and third sessions of the decennial period. 

The counties of Belmont, Clark, Mahoning and Summit shall sev- 
erally be entitled to one representative in each session, and one addi- 


tional representative each in the third and fourth sessions of the — 


decennial period. 


The counties of Butler, Muskingum, Tuscarawas and Wood shall 
severally be entitled to one representative in each session, and one 
additional representative each in the fifth session of the decennial 
period. 


The county of Stark shall be entitled to two representatives in each 
session and one additional representative in the fifth session of the 
decennial period. 


The constitution itself gives the apportionment for the first decennial period 
Owing to the many changes since made, it has peer thought best to give the appor- 
tionment now existing. 
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The counties of Lucas and Montgomery shall severally be entitled 
to two representatives in each session and one additionai representative 
each in the first, second and third sessions of the decennial period. 


The county of Franklin shall be entitled to three representatives in 
each session and one additional representative in the fifth session of 
the decennial period. 

The county of Cuyahoga shall be entit ed to eight representatives 
in each session and one additional representative in the third and 
fourth sessions of the decennial period. 


The county of Hamilton shall be entitled to ten representatives in 
each session of the decennial period. 


The counties of Carroll, Morrow, Geauga, Lake, Vinton and Pike, 
having less than one-half of a representative ratio of population, have 
' respectively and severally been attached to the adjoining county having 
the least number of inhabitants, and until they acquire a sufficient pop- 
ulation to entitle them to elect separately shall form representative 
districts during the decennial period in the manner following, to-wit: 
The counties ot Carroll and Harrison, one district; the counties of 
Morrow and Marion, one district; the counties of Geauga and Lake, 
one district; the counties of Vinton and Hocking, one district; the 
counties of Pike and Adams, one district. Each of said districts, so 
formed, shall be entitled to one representative in each session of the 
decennial period. 

Done in convention, at Cincinnati, the tenth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, and of 
the independence of the United States the seventy-fifth. 

WILLIAM MEDILL, 
President. 


Attest : 
Wo. H. Gi, Secretary. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


THE PREAMBLE. 


We, the People of the United States, in order to form a more perfect unton, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defence, ~ - 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America, 


ARTICLE I. THE LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Section I. The Congress tn General. 


All legislative powers herein granted, shall be vested in a Congress of the ~ 
United States which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 


Section Il. The House of Representatives. 


1. ‘The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several states, and the electors in each State shall 
have the quaiifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature. : 

No person shall be a Representative, who shall not have attained the age 
of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, wnen elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen, _ 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union, according to their respective 
numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not. 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made 
within three years after the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and 
within every subsequent term of ten years in such manner as they shall by law 
direct. The number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirtythous- 
and but each State shall have at least one Representative; and until such enumer- 
ation shall be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, 
Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut 
five, New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland __ 
six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South Carolina foe and Georgia three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the execu- 
tive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 3 > 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other officers: 
and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 


Section Ill, The Senate. f 4 
) 


1. The Senate of the United States shall. be composed of two Senators from bch 
each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Senator shall 
have one vote. eee 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled, in consequence of the first — 
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fe 3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the age of 
ifnirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
vhen elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 
4. The Vice-President of the United States shall be President of the Senate, 
jjeut shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. i 
| 5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President pro 
|Pempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the office of 
President of the United States. 
Ie The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When sit- 
fing for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President of 
Withe United States is tried, the Chief-Justice shall preside; and no person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 
|* 7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to re- 
pmoval from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, 
Hor profit, under the United States; but the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be 


liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according 


Section IV, Both Houses. 


1. The times, places, and manner, of holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
te tives, shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof: but the 
}iCongress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
}iplaces of choosing Senators. 

| 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such meeting 
Shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by law appoint 
a different day. A 

|, Section V. The Houses Separately, 

1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
(of its own members anda majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ii ness; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized 
|| to compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner, and under such pen- 
fk alties, as each House may provide. 

f 2. Hach House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its mem- 
|! bers for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a 
}| member. : 

| 3. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and, from time to time, 
| publish the same, excepting such parts as may, in their judgment, require secrecy ; 
and the yeas and nays of the members of- either House, on any question, shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

4. Neither House, during the session ot Congress, shall, without the consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other place than that in 
which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

aey, 
Seetion VI. Privileges and Disabilities of Members, 


1. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compensation for their 
services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the ‘'reasury of the United States. 
‘They shall, in all cases except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privi- 
leged from arrest during their attendance at the session of their respective Houses, 
and in going to, and returning from, the same; and for any speech or debate in 
either House, they shall not be questioned in any other place. 3 
_ 2. No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United States, 
which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been_in- 
“ereased, during such time; and no person, holding any office under the United 
States, shall be a member of either House during his continuance in office. 


Section, VII, Mode of Passing Laws, 


\F 1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representa- 
‘tives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments, as on other bills. 
ih 2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President of the United 
_ States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if not, he shall return it, with his objec 
‘ tions, to that House in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections 


4 


at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such reconsidera- 
tion, two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together 
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with the objections, to the other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
and, if approved by two-thirds of that House, it shall become a law. But in all 
such cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the 
names of the persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the journal 
of each House, respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the President 
within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the 


same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress, by | 


their adjournment prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order resolution, or vote, to which the concurrence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a case of adjournment), 
shall be presented to the President of the United States; and before the same shall 
take effect, shall be approved by him, or, being disapproved by him, shall be re- 
passed by two-thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, according to the 
rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 


Section VIII. Powers Granted to Congress. 


i. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 

2. ‘to borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes. 

. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies, throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures. 0 

6. To provide for the punishment of-counterfeiting the securities and cur- 
rent coin of the United States. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing, for limited 
times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries. 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court. 

10. Yo define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, 
and offences against the law of nations. 

Jl. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules con- 
cerning captures on land and water. 

2. To raise and support armies; but no appropriation of money to that use 
shall be for a longer term than two years. : 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules forthe government and regulation of the land and naval 


15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing’ such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United 
States; reserving to the States respectively, the appointment of the officers, and 
the authority of training the militia, according to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress. 

_ 17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over such dis- 
trict (not exceeding ten miles square), as may, by cession of particular States, and 
the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the Government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places, purchased by the consent of 
the legislature of the State in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts 
magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful buildings. j : 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution’ 
in the Governinent of the United States, or in any department or offier thereof. 


Section IX. Powers Denied to the Untted States. 


_1. The migration or importation of such persons, as any of the States, now 
existing, shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress, prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight; but a tax or duty may be ini- 
posed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

2, The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not he suspended unless 


when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it.” | 
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3. No bill of attainder, or ex post facto \aw, shall bepassed. 

4, No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census Or enumeration, hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or diity stiail be laid on articles exported from any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation of cominerce or revenue, to 
the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to, or from, 
one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties, in another. 

_7. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law; and a regular statement and account of the receipts and 
expenditures of all public money shall be published, from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States: and no person, 
holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, 
from any king, prince, or foreign state. 


Section X. Powers Dented to the States. 


1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation; grant 
letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, pass any bill of attainder, 
aes Sacto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of 
nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts or 
duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for execu- 
ting its inspection laws; and the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any 
State on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United 
State; and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, 
keep troops, or ships of war, in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact 
with another State, or with a foreign power or engage in war, unless actually in- 
vaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II. THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Section I, President and Vice-President. 


1. The Executive power shall be vested ina President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during the term of four years| and together with 
the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such mauner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of Electors, equal to the whole mumber of Senators and Represen- 
tatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress: but no Senator or Rep- 
resentative, or person holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, 
shall be appointed an Elector. 

*8. The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot for 
two persons, of whom one, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same State 
with themselves. And they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and of 
the number of votes for each ; which list they sign and certily, and transmit, sealed, 
to the seat-of the Government of the United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate. (The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, open. all the certificates/and the votes shall then be counted— 
The person having the greatest number of votes shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of Electors appointed ; and if there be 
more than one who have such a majority, aud have an equal number of votes, then 
the House of Representatives shall immediately choose, by ballot, one of them for 
President; and if no person have a majority, then, {rom the five highest on the list, 
the said House shall, in like manner, choose the President. But in choosing the 
President, the votes shall be taken by States, the representation from each State 
having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to 
a choice In every case, after the choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the Electors shall be the Vice-President. But if there 
should remain two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose from 
them, by ballot, the Vice-President. 


‘This clause has been superseded by the twelfth amendmert 


) 
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4. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the Electors, and the 
day on which they shall give their votes ; which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States. one ; 

5. No person, except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of the United States 
at the time of the adoption of this Constitution,/shall be eligible to the office of 
President; neither shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within 
the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, resigna- 
tion, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice-President, and the Conrgess may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation, or inability both of the President and Vice- 
President, declaring what officer shall then act as Presideut, and such officer shall 
act accordingly, until the disability be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services, a compensa- 
tion, which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the period for which 
he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within that period, any other 
emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the following 
oath or affirmation: I do solemnly swear (or affirm), that I will faithfully execute 
the office of President of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, pre- 
setve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States. 


Section II. Powers of the President. 


1. The President shall be commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the several States, when called into the actual 
service of the United States; he may require the opinion, in writing, of the princi- 
pal officer in each of the executive departments, upon any subject relating to the 
duties of their respective offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves’and 
pardons for offences against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; and he shall 
nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United States, whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law: but the Congress 
may by iaw vest the appointment of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in 
the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of Departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen, 
during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions, which shall expire at the 
end of their next session. 


Section LIT, Duties of the President. 


He shall, from time to time, give to the Congress information of the state of 
the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both 
flouses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement between them, with respect 
to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers; he shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission all the officers of 
the United States. 


Section IV. Impeachment of the President 


The President, Vice-President. and all civil officers of the United States, shall 
be removed from office, on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III. JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Section I, Untted States Courts. 
The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 


and in such inferior courts as the Congress may, from time to time, ordain a 

1 1 : “ ‘ , 1 ‘ nd 
establish. The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive for their services a 


compensation, which shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 
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Section ITI. Jurisdiction of the United States Courts. 


1. The Judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under their authority: to all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
publie ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; 
to controversies to which the United States shall be a party; to controversies be- 
tween two or more States, between a State and citizens of another State, between 
citizens of different States, between citizens of the same State, claiming lands 
under grants of different States, and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and 
foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

2. In all eases affecting ambassadors, other pubiic ministers, and consuls, 
and those in which a State shall be a party. the Supreme Court shall have original 
jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction. both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and 
under such regulations, as the Congress shall make: 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury; 
and such trial shall be keld in the State where the said crimes shall have been com- 
mitted; but when not committed within any State, the trial shall be at such place, 
or places, a8 the Congress may by law have directed. 


Section ITT. Treason. 


1. Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No 
person shall be convicted of treason, unless on the testimony of two witnesses to 
the same overt act. or on confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, but 
no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during 
the life of the person attainted. 


i 


ARTICLE IV. 
Section I. State Records. 


‘ull faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings of every other State. And the Congress may, by general 
laws. prescribe the manner in which such acts. records, and proceedings sball be 
proved and the effect thereof. 


Section II. Privileges of Citizens 


1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, who 
shall flee from justice, and be found in another State shall. on demand of the exec- 
utive authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to 
the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one State. under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall,in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. 


Section ITT, New States and Territories. 


4 1 New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; but no new 
State shall be formed. or erected, within the jurisdiction of any Other state; nor 
any State be formed, by the junction of two or more States. or parts of States ; 
without the consent of the legislatures of the States concerned, as well as of the 
Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory, or Other property, belonging to the United 
States ; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
elaims of the United States, or of any particular State. 


Section IV. Guarantee to the States. 


The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion; and, on ap- 
plicatian of the legislature, or of the executive (when the legislature cannot be 
convened), against domestic violence. 


e 
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ARTICLE V. POWER OF AMENDMENT. 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to allintents and purposes, as 
part of this Constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress; Provided, that no amend- 
ment, which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
shall, in any manner, affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the 
first article; and that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. PUBLIC DEBr, SUPREMACY OF THE CONSTITUTION, OATH OF OFFICE, 
RELIGIOUS TEST. { 


i. Ali debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before the adoption of 
this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States, under this Constitu- 
tion, as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof, and alltreaties made. or which shall be made. under, the author- 
ity of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before mentioned. and the members of 
the several State legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, both of the 
United States, and of the several States. shall be bound, by oath or affirmation, to 
support this Constitution; but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualifi- 
cation to any office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE Vil. RATIFICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The ratification of the Conventions of nine States shall be sufficient for the 
establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the States present, the 
seventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-seven, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the twelfth. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLES IN ADDITION TO, AND AMENDMENTS OF, THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PROPOSED BY CONGRESS AND RATIFIED BY 
THE LEGISLATURES OF THE SEVERAL STATES, PURSUANT TO THE 
FIFTH ARTICLE OF THE ORIGINAL CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I, FREEDOM OF RELIGION, Erc. 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion. or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof. or abridging the freedom of speech. or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Goy- 
ernment fur aredress of grievances. 


ARTICLE II. RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. 


_. A wellregulated militia being necessary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE III. QUARTERING SOLDIERS ON CITIZENS. 


No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, without the con- 
sent of the owner; nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 
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ARTICLE IV. SEARCH-WARRANTS. 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated ; and no warrants 
shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particu- 
larly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V. TRIAL FOR CRIMR, ETC. 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous. crime, 
unless On.a ‘presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in 
the land or naval forces. or in the militia, when in actual service, in time of war, 
or public danger; nor shall any person be subject, for the same offence, to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case, to be 
a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law: nor shall private property be taken for public use, without just 
compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. RIGHTS OF ACCUSED PERSONS. 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which district shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation ; to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him; to have compuisory process for obtaining witnesses in _ 
his favor; and to have the assistance of counsel for his defence. 


ARTICLE VII. SUITS AT COMMON LAW. 


In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed twenty 

dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved; and no fact, tried by a jury, 

shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United States, than according to 
the rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. EXCESSIVE BAIL. 


\, . . . . : 
Excessive Bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishments inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX. RIGHTS RETAINED BY THE PEOPLE. 


The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. RESERVED POWERS OF THE STATES. 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 


ARTICLE XI. 


The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend to 
any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign 
State. ; 


ARTICLE XII. MODE OF CHOOSING THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


1. The Electors shall meetin their respective States, and vote by ballot for 
President and Vice-President. one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name in their ballots the person voted 
for as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-President ; and 
they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and of all per- 
sons voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for each, which lists 
they shall sign, and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate; the President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted; the person having the greatest 
number of votes for President shall be President. if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of Electors appointed; and if no person have such majority, 
then, from the persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list 
py those voted for as President, the House of Representatives shall choose imme- 
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diately by ballot, the President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be 
taken by States, the representation from each State having one vote;a quorum 
for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two- thirds of the 
States anda majority of all the States shall be necessary toa choice. And ifthe 
House of Representatives shall not choose a President, whenever the right to 
choose shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March next following, 
then the Vice-President shall act as President; and in case of the death, or other 
constitutional disability of the President. , 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice-President shall be 
the Vice-President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of Electors 
appointed ; and if no person have a majority, then, fromthe two highest numbers 
on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice-President ; a quorum for the purpose 
shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators; a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 

3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of President,shall be 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the United States. 


ARTICLE XIII. ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude. except as a punishment for crime, 
whereof the party shallhave been duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
Bh or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV. RIGHT OF CITIZENSHIP, ETc. 


1. All persons born or naturalizedin the United States. and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein they 
reside, No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States ; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life liberty, or property without due process of law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of Electors for President and Vice-President of the United States, Represent- 
ativesin Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members 
of the Legislature thereof, isdenied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, 
being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United States. orin any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or othererime, the basis of repre- 
sentation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of suechmale 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens, twenty-one years of age, 
in such State. 

3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress. or Elector of 
President and Vice-President or hold any office, civil or military, under the United 
States. or under any State who, having: ‘previously t taken an Oath as a member of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as a member of any State Legis- 
lature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State, tosupport the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 
the same or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a 
vote of two- “thirds of each House, remove such disability. : 

4. The validity of the publie debt of the United States, authorized by law, in- 
eluding debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for services in sup- 
pressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither the United 
States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of 
insurrection or rebellion against the United States, or any claim for the loss or 
emancipation of any slave, but all such debts, obligations, and claims shall be held 
illegal and void. 

5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV. RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE, 


1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States, or by any state, on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 


2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 
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